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THE KINGS HORSES 


EDWARD VII. OF ENGLAND AS BREEDER 
AND OWNER OF THOROUGHBREDS 


By Edward Spencer (Nathaniel Gubbins) 


(Author of ** The Great Game,’ 


NTIL the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was reached, royalty would 
not appear to have taken much inter- 

est in a pastime which, although described 
at public banquets, in high-class novels and 
leading articles as “The Sport of Kings,” 
has been ignored for divers reasons by the 
majority of the monarchs of Great Britain. 
James I, of England and VI. of Scotland, 
familiarly known us “King Jamie,” was 
probably the first of his rank to recognize 
the merits of the “Great game’; but his 
first-born, the ill-fated “ Baby Charles,” was 
too much occupied with plots and civil war 
to take interest in trials of speed, save for 
human life-preserving purposes. Racing 
must have been in a somewhat parlous state, 
too, during the reign of the “Merry Monarch,” 
as, although he was the first to make Epsom 
and its downs fashionable, scandal and scour- 
ing waters were the chief delights furnished 
by the little Surrey town, and that indefatig- 
able diarist and gossip, Samuel Pepys, has 
recorded that man-racing was Just as popular 
during this reign as were equine contests. 
James IT., of atrocious memory, took no 
interest in any form of sport, save the tor- 
ture-chamber and the headsman’s axe; 
William III. evinced not the slightest par- 
tiality for the great game, but, strange to 
relate, in dull, plethoric, prudish Queen 
Anne, horse-racing found a sincere and 
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constant supporter. She it was who intro- 
duced gold cups to be run for, in the North 
of England, and not only did she present 
these prizes, but she was also very keen on 
running her own horses for them. But she 
seldom won, although Pepper and Mustard, 
two grays (but why call a gray “ Mustard”’?) 
were each “placed” in 1712 and 1713, for 
the York Cup. Next year, on the very 
morning that her Star won this valuable 
trophy, Her Majesty was seized with apo- 
plexy, remaining unconscious for forty-eight 
hours before her death. So poor Queen 
Anne did not derive much tangible or in- 
tellectual benefit from the pastime of mon- 
archs. 

Not one of the first three Georges, heavy, 
stolid Teutons that they were, cared a but- 
ton about racing, although George III. kept 
two packs of hounds. But his son, George 
IV., atoned for all the shortcomings of his 
ancestors in this respect, and both before 
and after his accession to the throne, was 
passionately devoted to the sport. And, 
whatever may be said or written against 
the character of “The First Gentleman in 
Europe,” he was a sportsman to the back- 
bone, a good loser, and staunch to his friends 
and employees. His brother, the Duke of 
York, was almost as keen a lover of the 
turf, whilst the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV., also kept race-horses. But he 
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had not much knowledge of the technical- 
ities of the sport. When asked by his 
trainer which of the Royal Stud should be 
sent down to run at Ascot, the sailor king 
replied, “Why, the whole fleet, first-raters 
and gunboats; some of them, I suppose, 
must win.” 

Although there is no royal road to success, 
whatever be the undertaking, it can be said 
of the present King, Edward VII., that 
after his novitiate at the game, fortune 
deigned to smile upon his efforts, both as 
breeder and owner of blood-stock. During 
the years 1896-1900 inclusive, the winnings 
of his horses reached the very respectable 
total of £80,723, 10s., or well on the way to 
half a million dollars. And although this 
total does not constitute a record for five 
years, it cannot be said to be altogether 
discouraging to the votary of the turf. It 
would take too long to trace the connection 
of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, with 
the sport to the far-off days when he had 
Alep, a high-caste bay Arab, with flowing 
mane and tail, in training with the late Mr. 


Fothergill Rowlands, at Epsom. But the 
early experiences of His Royal Highness 
were not fortunate ones and he is said to 
have once remarked to a friend nearly 
twenty years ago: 

“T-have only won one race myself under 
Jockey Club rules, but far from being dis- 
couraged, I still continue racing, and hope 
one day to own a Derby winner of my own 
breeding, although I really think, at the 
present time, my luck is so bad that if a 
horse of mine were winning a race, it would 
drop dead before passing the winning post.” 
These last words were strangely and sadly 
prophetic. Only a year or two later, the 
Prince’s Counterpane, a two-year-old chest- 
nut filly, by Hermit out of Patchwork, fell 
whilst leading the field in the race for the 
Stockbridge Cup, just before the winning 
post was reached, and died almost imme- 
diately from heart disease. 

The royal race-horses were, in the first 
instance, trained by John Porter, at Kings- 
clere, Hants; and if rumor is to be believed, 
His Royal Highness was almost as_ ill- 
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informed, during his novitiate, in the tech- 
nicalities cf the turf, as was his illustrious 
ancestor, William IV. The Prince of Wales 
had a “ backward”’ filly engaged in the Oaks, 
amongst other races; and during one of his 
visits to Kingsclerc, he expressed himself 
much pleased with the condition of the filly. 

“Yes, Your Royal Highness,” said the 
trainer, “she has wintered well enough, but 
I’m afraid I shan’t be able to get her ready 
in time for the Oaks.” 

“Oh, well, never mind,” was the royal re- 
joinder, “if she can’t win it this year, she 
might do so next!” 

That trainer has always been the most 
imperturbable of mankind, but even his hair 
began to rise at the thought of winning the 


JUBILEE. 


Oaks for his illustrious employer with a four- 
year-old. Although the “ladies’ race” at 
Epsom never came within the grasp of his 
Royal Highness, he ran second with Thais, 
a brown filly by St. Serf out of Poetry, to 
Lord Derby’s Canterbury Pilgrim, in 1896. 
Thais had previously won the One Thousand 
Guineas Stakes at Newmarket (worth, by the 
way, £5,100 to the owner of the winner) and 
started in strong demand for the Epsom race. 
The following table, giving the respective 
amounts won by the Prince of Wales’ race- 
horses from the year 1889 to 1900, may not 
be without interest : 
YEAR. 
1889 
1890 


WINNINGS. 
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YEAR. WINNINGS. 
| OE ee eee tee 4,148 (a) 
ene re ete eee nar ae 190 
WR kn 5.0) lox ckoateresiioars 372 
BN ne entirety ae 3,409 (b) 
NEE oe obs so is ee 8,281 (c) 
“Lo (OMS SN Borer, are weet ee he 26,819 (d) 
ee RE ROR 15,770 (e) 
NR oh Sig foo coo ees ee 6,560 (f) 
DPR lacwotn 2 hee 2,189 (q) 
BRN hs Sh Pcoccue ee Ra Ai 29,385 10s (h) 


The union of Perdita II. with the peerless 
St. Simon was so successful that three visits 
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dation of King Edward’s turf fortunes. 
Foaled in the same year as Perdita (1881), 
he was bred by the late Prince Balthyany, 
from Galopin (the Derby winner of 1875, 
and one of the best race-horses that ever 
varried a silk jacket), out of Angela. 
The sudden death of his owner and breeder 
on the steps of the Jockey Club stand at 


Newmarket in 1883 rendered his already 
made engagements void, an exceedingly 


lucky fact for Sir John Willoughby and 


























FLORIZEL II, 


to. him produced for royalty Florizel II. 
(foaled in 1891), Persimmon (1893), and 
Diamond Jubilee (1897). And here a word 
or two about St. Simon, who laid the foun- 


(a) £1,194 of this sum, by the aid of The Imp, a four- 
year-old, son of Robert the Devil and The Martyr. 

(b) It was in this year that the clouds began to roll 
by, and the three- year-old Florizel II., the first of the 
Prince’s successes as a breeder, by St. Simon from 
Perdita II., won some valuable prizes. It would be 
interesting to know how the odd_half-sovereign in- 
cluded in the winnings for 1900 was invested. 

(c) In this year Persimmon, own brother to Florizel 
II., made his bow, and won two races, value, £2,551. 
Florizel II. won five races (including the Manc hester 
Cup, Ascot Gold Vase and Goodwood Cup) worth £4,182 


Mr. Hammond, for had St. Simon been 
qualified to run, there would have been no 
dead heat for the Derby of 1884. 

St. Simon belongs to what was called in 


(d) Persimmon, 


three wins, including Derby and 
St. Leger, £19,515 


— one win, the One Thousand 


Guineas Stakes, £5,10 
(e) Persimmon, non a Ascot Cup and Eclipse 
Stakes, £12,665; Safety Pin, two wins, £337 


(/) Eventail, three wins, £5,337 

(9) Diamond Jubilee, one win, 
one win, £172; Lucknow, three wins, £816. 

(h) Diamond Jubilee, five wins, including Two 
Thousand Guineas Stakes, Derby and St. Leger, £27,985 
10s: Lucknow, £872. 


£1,200; Muscovado, 
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the days of Dr. Shorthouse (a talented 
man, but a crank on the subject of horse- 
breeding), “the accursed Blacklock” strain 
of blood, a strain which has now upwards 
of a decade been sought more than any 
other. The son of Galopin and St. An- 
gela was never beaten throughout his racing 
career and was by many excellent judges 
(including the late Mr. Joseph Osborne, 
who coupled the horse with his illustrious 
ancestor, Harkaway), considered to be the 
horse of the century. Without wishing to 
raise any controversy on the subject, it may 
be mentioned that Matthew Dawson, who 
trained St. Simon for the Duke of Portland 
(his purchaser after the death of his breeder), 
held a similar opinion very strongly. 

Before proceeding to criticise the con- 
tents of the Sandringham stud, it may be 
as well to append a fac simile of the stud- 
card: 


ROYAL ARMS 
SANDRINGHAM STUD, 1901. 





STALLIONS 


AT THE STUD FARM, SANDRINGHAM 


NAME SIRE 





St. Simon | Perdita II. 


PrersiImMMoNn, 1893 7 
: . Hampton Hermione! 


AT THE HEATH STUD FARM, NEWMARKET 


NAME SIRE | DAM 


Perdita IT. 


1891 St. Simon 
8: 
Herm.one 


Fiorizex II., 
Hampton 











All applications to be made to 
Lorp Marcus BERESFORD, 


32 St. James’s Street, London. 


It may be as well to state here that the 
cost of his racing stud, as well as that of 
his breeding establishments, was paid for 
out of the private purse of the Prince of 
Wales, and that now, as king, he will be 
solely responsible for their maintenance, 
as long as he may choose to continue the 
up-keep of these establishments. The idea 
of royal studs being chargeable to the na- 
tional revenue would not be entertained 
for one moment by a modern British goy- 
ernment, which, presumably, does its level 
best to please and mollify all classes and 
denominations of the king’s subjects, many 
of whom are bitterly opposed to horse-rac- 


ing, and some to recreation in any shape 
or form, for reasons alleged to be conscien- 
tious as well as economic. 

Even the meager sum once charged on 
the Civil List, as the cost of certain royal 
plates, run for on English race-courses, 
has long since been withdrawn, and de- 
voted to “ premiums”’ for stallions adjudged, 
annually, at the Agricultural Hall, London, 
to be fit to raise hunters, and other useful 
stock from half-bred mares throughout the 
land; although these royal plates have not 
vet been disestablished in Ireland. Truth 
to tell, although in the eighteenth century 
such racing as took place in Great Britain 
was more or less under the control of Par- 
liament, that august body has taken but 
little thought since of the improvement in 
the breed of horses, more especially of the 
thoroughbred horse. 

The expenses of a stud, whether for breed- 
ing or racing, are naturally very heavy, 
but that it is quite possible for these to be 
self-supporting goes without the saying. 
That the royal racing account has balanced 
itself on the right side for its owner during 
the last five years of the century is an estab- 
lished fact, as the foregoing figures tell, and 
that the royal breeding establishment at 
Sandringham will eventually prove a suc- 
cessful speculation is extremely probable. 

Persimmon’s task in the Derby, when he 
only just managed to shake off the atten- 
tions of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s St. 
Frusquin, was a far harder one than that 
which fell to the lot of Diamond Jubilee, 
about whom a great many misleading state- 
ments have been published. That he has 
a will of his own is certain; a thoroughbred 
without one would be comparatively worth- 
less, both on the track and at stud. But 
that he is the “savage man-eater”’ he has 
been represented to be is a traveler’s tale 
and he would have resented the close at- 
tentions of the multitude who mobbed him 
after he had won the Derby, had he merited 
half the bad character which has been given 
him. Strangely enough, he took a very 
strong objection from the first to Morning- 
ton Cannon, as a rider; but, according to 
The Druid more than one equine hero of the 
past had the same unaccountable dislike 
to certain jockeys, and the writer has been 
an eye-witness of Henry Custance (a very 
celebrated wearer of silk during the sixties 
and seventies), hunted out of a box by a 
horse who went for the jockey open- 

















Mares 
Nunashch, 1894 
Leveret, 1 
Dam of va Quex 


La Carolina, 1889 


Dam of La Carolina, filly 


Laodamia, 1890 
Dam of Pole Carew 


Fanchette, 1880 
Dam of Eventail 
Azeeza, 1895 

ne, 1897 
Sister to Flyir 
Courtlay, 1891 
Mintleaf, 1889 
Red Enamel, 18! 
Dam of Lipsalve 
‘ears of Joy, 1895 
Mousme, | 
Pierrette, 1888 
Eventail, 1896 


Meadow C 


Merrie Lassie, 1S84 
Dam of I 
Died Ay 


By Nunthorpe out 
La Morlouye 


By Galopin out of 
Sacrifice 


By Sterling out of 
Cherry Duchess 


By Kendal out of 
Chrysalis 


By Speculum out of 
Reticence 


By Surefoot out of 
Perdita II 


By Orme out of 
Vampire 


By H: enon out of 
Little Lady 


By Esterling out of 
Mint Sauce 


By Arbitrator out of 
Lenity 


By Amphion out of 
Merry Dance 


By St. Simon out of 
I et De 


By Mask out of 
Poetry 

By Ayrshire out of 
Fanchette 

By Minting out of 
Stone Clink 


By Rotherhill out of 
Lassie 








BROOD MAR 


Service 
99 


Juggler 


Mar. 29 


Orme 

Mar. 21 

P. erence 
April 2. 


Persimmon 
April 10 


Persimmon 
April 13 


St Frusquin 
May 13 


Crowberry 
April 25 


Persimmon 
April 19 


Sir Hugo 
Keb. 21 


Juggler 
April 28 


Persimmon 
April 4 


Persimmon 
Feb. 24 


ES 


Produce 
1900. 


rvice 
1900 





Cast Foal 
Aug. 8, 1899 


Bay filly 
Feb. 2 


Chestnut filly 


April 11 


Brown colt 
March 1 


Brown colt 
March 13 


Parren 


Barren 


( ‘hestnut colt 
March 


Brown filly 
Jan. 17 


Chestnut colt 
April 5 


Chestnut colt 
March 


Chestnut colt 
Feb. 


Persimmon 
May 17 


Orme 

April 30 
Persimmon 
April 22 
Persimmon 
March 30 
Persimmon 
April 26 


St. Simon 
March 20 


bh Frusqui 
April 30 


simon 
Ml: arch 14 


Persimmon 
April 10 


Cabin Boy 
May 7 
Wolf’s Crai 
June 6 


Persimmon 
May : 


Florizel 
May 30 


Persimmon 
May 29 


Persimmon 
March 11 





Bay Filly 
April 18 


Bay colt 
April 1 


Bay colt 
April 9 


Bay colt 
Keb. 


Chestnut filly 


March 24 


Bay colt 
24 


Barren 


Barren 


Barren 


Barren 


Barren 


Barren 


Bay filly 
April 30 


er colt 
yl 


Chestnut 
Feb. 19 





Not served 


Persimmon 
April 17 
Persimmon 
May I: 


Persimmon 
March 11 


Pe simmon 


April 5 


St. Simon 
Mare rch 2 23 


Persimmon 
May 21 


Persimmon 
May 17 
Persimmon 
May 30 
Florizel I} 
April 29 
Hugo 
April 2 
Merman 
March 7 
Florizel II. 
May 25 


Orme 
May 10 
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YEARLINGS 











2. Diamond Jubilee Bay horse 

3. Frontignam Brown gelding 

1. Lauzun Bay colt | 
5. Lord Quex Bay colt | 
6. Frusquina Bay filly 

7. Pole Carew Bay colt 

8. Nadejda Bay filly 

9. Ecila Bay filly 
10 Bay filly 


st. Simon 
St. Simon 
St. Simon 
Sir Hugo 
St. Frusquin 
Persimmon 
St. Simon 


Perdita II. 
Sweet Muscat 
Merrie Lassie 
Leveret 
Meadow Chat 
Laodamia 
Perdita II. 


Name Color. Sire. Dam. Foaled. 
| ‘ | 
1. Chestnut filly Persimmon La Carolina April 11 
2. Bay filly Orme Leveret Feb. 27 
3. Brown filly Sir Hugo Mousme Jan. 17 
‘. Chestnut colt Persimmon Red Enamel Mar. 26 
5. Chestnut colt Persimmon Meadow Chat Mar. 18 
6. Brown colt Persimmon Laodamia Mar. 18 
7. | Chestnut colt Persimmon Sweet Muscat Mar. 26 
8. | Chestnut colt Persimmon Merrie Lassie Feb. 1 
9 | Brown colt Persimmon Fanchette Mar. 1: 
10. | Chestnut colt Juggler Pierrette April 5 
1 
HORSES IN TRAINING 
Name Color. Sire. Dam. Age. 
| | 
1. Lucknow Chestnut horse St. Angelo Luck 6 years 


4 years 
4 years 


Meadow Chat 
Leveret 





Persimmon 
Amphion 








mouthed, directly he heard his voice. — Lit- 
tle Herhert Jones (son of a former jockey- 
trainer to the Prince of Wales), has always 
been a persona grata to Diamond Jubilee, 
who will do more for him than for anybody 
else connected with Richard Marsh’s stable; 
but that the horse can be as obstinate as a 
Texas mule we saw at Newmarket last year, 
when for some twenty minutes he resolutely 
declined to budge from one spot in the sad- 
dling paddock. And those who should 
know most about the horse are inclined to 
blame it on his dam. 

But whatever may have been the moral 
obliquities of Perdita II., her purchase cer- 
tainly proved to be the turning point in the 
royal luck on the turf. This mare (foaled 
1881} who was got by Hampton out of 
Hermione, a Young Melbourne mare, was 
certainly not bred for vice in any shape or 
form, her sire having been as gentle as a 
dear gazelle” in dispo- 


“ 


sheep, as kind as a 
sition. 

The Sandringham estate consists of rather 
more than fourteen thousand acres, and in- 
cludes most of that district in the county 
of Norfolk which extends along the east 
coast of “The Wash,” between the towns 
of Wolferton and Heacham. The estate 
was purchased at the time of the Prince’s 
marriage (1863), and the residence has been 





much enlarged since, from time to time, 
whilst many farm and other buildings have 
been erected, including the sheds for the 
blood stock, hackneys, and numerous 
draught horses. It is probably no exag- 
gerated estimate to value the estate at a 
quarter of a million sterling, a price which, 
of course, does not include the live stock, 
nor the numerous art treasures within the 
mansion itself. General Sir Dighton Probyn, 
V. C., formerly commandant of Probyn’s 
Horse, a famous regiment of Scotch cav- 
alry, which did such good service during 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857-58 (besides be- 
fore and since), as the controller of the Royal 
Household, exercises supreme control over 
the Sandringham estate; but for some time 
past—nearly twenty years—Lord Marcus 
Beresford, second son of the fourth Mar- 
quess of Waterford, and brother of the late 
Lord William Beresford, V. C., has acted 
in a private capacity as Master of the King’s 
thoroughbred horses. His Majesty is him- 
self an excellent judge of a horse—whether 
race-horse, hackney, hunter, or carthorse— 
but in purchasing or selling he has invariably 
followed the advice of Lord Marcus, through 
whose instrumentality the Sandringham 
thoroughbred stud farm was started. 

The annual cost of that stud alone, when 
we come to add together the costs of labor, 
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forage, repairs, ete., etc., cannot be much 
less than £6,000, in addition to the prices 
which may be paid for mares. Per contra, 
here is a rough estimate—probably under 
the mark—of the value of the horses them- 
selves: 
STALLIONS 

PERSIMMON ........ Seed oe cpwsan ons ieee 
His covering fee is 300 guineas, and he is but 

8 years old 
OS ere rrr ; : 20,000 
His covering fee is £100, and will be raised to 

£200 next season 


PGS Souda gis aia Nae el deka eee ake £2,500 
FOALS 
Say .. emi cne Oeckoe s Pit weston £7,200 
YEARLINGS 
| ee £9,000 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 


paresis £20,000 
The remainder, say 


pee tste 2,000 


Total £85,700 


Which is a sum as before observed, prob- 
ably under rather than over what the stock 
would fetch at auction, at the time of writ- 
ing. 

A few words about the King’s racing- 
colors may be added here. The combina- 
tion of purple jacket, gold-braided, scarlet 
sleeves, black velvet cap, with gold fringe 
around the orthodox button atop, was 
thought out by His Majesty himself before 
first registering his colors as Prince of Wales. 
There is not one of his subjects better in- 
formed in matters of dress—whether uni- 
form or mufti—heraldry and precedence, 
than King Edward VII.; and in this respect 
he differs vastly from his royal ancestors. 
William IV., and George IV. At the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century not 
much attention was paid to the cut, or even 
the color, of a racing jacket, and previous 
to the year 1762 the dress of the jockey was 
a ramshackle vestiture indeed. Nor did 
the “First Gentleman in Europe” set a 
good example, whilst indulging in his fav- 
orite sport, as, according to history, his 
racing outfit consisted usually of a green 
jacket, white beaver hat, tight-fitting nan- 
keen pantaloons, striped socks, and low 
shoes. At a later period he would certainly 
have been mistaken, in such a garb, for a 
‘*Welsher.” : 

In the time of the Saxons, the country, 
where now stands the royal residence and 
outbuildings of Sandringham was mere waste 
land, the soil sandy and partially covered 
with gorse-bushes and stunted pine trees. 
But the modern traveler who alights from 
the train at Wolferton, onthe Great Eastern 
railway system, can hardly fail to appreciate 


the beauties of the country between that 
depot and Sandringham. All around are 
heather-clad hills, scattered here and there 
being pine-woods and clumps of rhododen- 
drons; Sandringham being eventually ap- 
proached through an avenue of stately 
trees, known as the Prince’s Drive. 

The boxes built for the mares on a visit 
to Persimmon are situate four miles from 
the Sandringham Stud Farm, only one 
hundred yards or so from Wolferton Station. 
By this plan all danger of any infection 
which might be brought by any equine 
guest is avoided. The lord of the harem, 
Persimmon himself, has, besides his com- 
fortable home at Sandringham, a box at 
Wolferton, where there are five paddocks, 
of about ten acres each. The Sandringham 
Stud was formed in 1887, and by the follow- 
ing season eleven mares were assembled. 
Perdita II. was one of the first inmates of 
the boxes, as was Lillian, a mare who did a 
lot of winning, chiefly over long distances, 
for the late Mr. Henry Saville. 

Florizel II., who has been located at the 
Heath Stud Farm, Newmarket, for the last 
two years, was a somewhat overgrown, 
weak two-year-old, and only ran four times 
during the season of 1893. This patient 
policy was rewarded with five victories the 
next year and six when four years old. 
There was never any doubt about his stam- 
ina (with such a pedigree how could there 
be), and when he left the race-course for the 
stud, his subscription list was soon filled. 
And it is, the writer ventures to think, a 
record that a young ten-year-old stallion 
should have sired no less than four of the 
competitors in the recent Derby (this article 
was completed in the same week), including 
Volodyovski (the winner) and Floriform 
(fourth, only beaten a short head from the 
third). At the same time it is worthy of 
note, that, of the royal mares, but one was 
served by Florizel in 1900 and two during 
the present season. The reason is obvious; 
as in his more illustrious brother, Persimmon, 
a most capable representative is located 
handy. 

“T have never seen,” said Mr. Simon Har- 
rison, a breeder of celebrity and celebrities, 
after a visit in May to the Sandringham Stud, 
“such foals in my life as Persimmon’s this 
season.” This was said to the writer shortly 
before the Derby. And it is probable that 
although the covering-fee of the last-named 
is but half what a visit to his sire St. Simon 
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costs, he will be equally successful at the 
stud. For, although St. Simon as a stallion 
is difficult to find a fault with, odds would 
be betted on his son, were the two to be 
judged side by side, for Persimmon is not 
only better in front, but possesses more 
length and reach than the other, who was 
always what is technically called a “short- 
coupled” one. Sceptre, the first of the Per- 
simmons to carry silk, won her race at 
Epsom in the easiest possible fashion, al- 
though she ran so “green” that jockey 
Loates had to hit her more than once, to 
keep her on the track. As a yearling she 
cost Mr. Sievier 10,000 guineas to buy, and 
after the Epsom race he priced her to Mr. 
“Solly”? Joel (of “ Kaffir Circus” fame) at 
exactly double that figure. She the 
most perfect action imaginable, although 
her forelegs do not quite match, and she has 
the quarters of a four-year-old. Yet she is 
said, by her trainer, to be behind Duke of 
Westminster, by Orme out of Gauntlet at 
home. Sceptre, by the way, is by Per- 
simmon out of Ornament, the last-named 
being an own sister to the peerless Ormonde. 
Here is blood, indeed. 

Of the mares now at Sandringham, the 
most celebrated is Laodamia, an Irish-bred 
one, which, with better management, would 
have certainly won much more money for 
her then This fine, roomy mare 
when offered in the market, was promptly 
and wisely secured for the Sandringham 
Stud. Her first foal was said, by good 
judges, to be the handsomest ever seen, and 
so much impressed was the royal owner with 
the same idea that he promptly named the 
produce Pole Carew, after the gallant war- 
rior who has the reputation of being the best- 


has 


owner. 


looking man in the British Army. For 
three years in succession has Laodamia 


thrown a colt foal to Persimmon, and as may 
have been gathered from the copy of the 
stud card, she was served by him again, on 
March 11 of the present year. And in the 
opinion of Richard Marsh, the royal trainer, 


her second foal was, and is, even better look- 
ing than the first. 

No article on the Sandringham Stud would 
be complete without bearing testimony to 
the worth of Edmund Walker, the stud- 
groom. He was formerly in charge of the 
small stud of the late jockey, Frederick 
Archer, and has been at Sandringham since 
the formation of the stud. The King, who 
visits his farm each day whilst in residence, 
has a very high opinion of Walker. 

This article has attained to such a length 
(it has been, indeed, a labor of love) that the 
writer will not touch further on the subject 
of the royal horses in training. Besides, 
the bereavement which plunged the nation 
into mourning, at the commencement of the 
new century, has caused those horses to be 
transferred (temporarily only, it is to be 
hoped) to the name of another. But it is 
tolerably safe to prophesy that when the 
time of mourning shall have been completed, 
the royal “purple and scarlet”’ will be seen 
once more fluttering in the breeze, on the 
back, or neck, of some scion of Florizel or 
Persimmon. At all events, we hope so, for 
Edward VII. may be truly described as a 
better sportsman than George IV., a still 
better loser, and a keener votary of the 
sport than any of his royal predecessors. 

And where is the Pharisee who will dare 
to cast the first stone at him on that ac- 
count? 

There was no stricter religionist, no. man 
possessed of a more rigorous code of morals 
than the late “Charley”? Russell, who died 
last year, Baron Russell of Killowen and 
Lord Chief Justice of England. And the 
writer once heard him make the following 
deliverance from the bench, upon which he 
was administering justice, words which 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
youth of Great Britain and elsewhere. 

“T can see nothing in the man who makes 
a study of horse-racing which is incompat- 
ible with the character of a gentleman and 
a_ Christian.” 
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By Frederic Courtney Selous 


EVOTED to natural history and de- 
lighting in the study of the habits 
of the wild creatures of the earth 

in their native wilds, it had always been one 
of my ambitions to visit some district of the 
great North American Continent, where 
moose were still to be found, in the hope of 
meeting with some of these giant deer and, 
perhaps, securing the head of a well-grown 
bull to add to my collection of hunting 
trophies. For many a long year, however, 
Fate decreed that my life was to be passed 
in a part of the world far removed from the 
great northland, and gradually the hope of 
ever seeing one of these quaint, ungainly, 
old-time looking grew somewhat 
faint, though it never entirely left me. 
However, “tout vient a qui sait attendre,” 
or rather, if I may paraphrase that familiar 
French saying, “he who really wants a 
thing will sooner or later get an opportunity 


beasts 


” 


to go after it,’ and in the fall of last year, 
1900, the chance came to me to go on a hunt 
after moose. Having made certain pre- 
liminary arrangements by letter, I arrived 
at Mattawa, in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, on the evening of September 24, 
bringing with me my rifles and ammunition, 
blankets and clothing. With the kind as- 
sistance of Mr. E. O. Taylor, the manager 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s store, and 
Mr. Colin G. Rankin, I had got all my pro- 
visions, cooking utensils, etc., ready packed, 
the day after my arrival in Mattawa, and on 
the morning of September 27 got off by the 
train to Lake Kippewa with my guide, George 
Crawford, and his boy Joe. We carried 
with us, besides our stores, two small tents 
and two birch-bark canoes. I must confess 
that, during my two days’ stay at Mattawa, 
I had been somewhat taken aback by the 
number of hunting parties constantly ar- 
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riving there from all parts 





of the English-speaking 
world—the British Isles as 
well as various parts of 
Canada and the United 
States—all intent on secur- 
ing that much-coveted 
trophy, a fine moose head. 
However, I reflected that 
the country in which all 
these eager sportsmen, I 
among them, were about 
to hunt was very vast, and 
covered entirely, except for 
its rivers and lakes, with 
forests of a density which 
must be seen to be under- 
stood, and concluded that 
there were probably enough 
bull moose in these prime- 
yal solitudes for all of us, 
if we could only find them. 

A three hours’ journey by 
rail brought us to the south- 














western shore of Lake Kip- 








pewa, where we embarked 
on a fine steamer—the 
Hurdman—which is employed in carrying 
stores to the various lumber camps on the 
Lake shore, and which bore us forthwith 
across Lake Kippewa, through Hunter’s 
Lake, to an old, abandoned landing stage, 
distant about a mile and a half from Lake 
Bois Frane. The passage through the vari- 
ous sheets of water, known coilectively as 
Lake Kippewa, all of which are studded 
with innumerable islands, amongst which 
the steamer threads its way often through 
very narrow channels, would have been a 
most interesting experience had the weather 
been only bright and fine, with the sun shin- 
ing on the forests, with which every island 
on the lake and every portion of the main- 
land that was visible is covered; forests in 
which the dark-foliaged spruce and pine are 
intermingled with the maple, birch and 
other deciduous trees, whose leaves were 
now all glorious with the rich and varied 
tints which mark the advent of the Indian 
But the sky was dull and threat- 





summer. 


ening and entirely obscured with rain- 
charged clouds which hung low over land 
and water, whilst a cold wind blew from the 
north, which was far from comfortable. 

On the following morning a thick mist 
hung over forest and lake, but the wind had 
altogether dropped, and as the sun rose it 


THE KIND OF COUNTRY—IDEAL FOR MOOSE. 


gradually dispersed the mist, and we had a 
fine warm day. In three trips we carried all 
our belongings and our two canoes to the 
shore of Lake Bois France, which signifies 
hardwood lake, the name having been 
given to it doubtless by some French Cana- 
dian lumberman on account of the numbers 
of ridges around it, on which there grows a 
large proportion of decidous or hardwood 
trees, as distinguished from the soft wood 
pine and spruce. It was in getting our 
things across this first portage that I learned 
the wonderful carrying powers of the Indian 
half-breeds. In one trip George Crawford 
carried a bag of flour (100 pounds) on his 
back and the heaviest of the two canoes 
weighing probably another 70 or 80 pounds 
on his head, and he walked with his load the 
mile and a half without ever stopping to rest. 
Joe-carried about 80 pounds which was quite 
as much and more than my own loads and I 
am sure that he carried his packs much more 
sasily than I did mine. The Indian way 
of carrying packs on the back, the weight 
being supported by the broad leather strap 
across the forehead, is a most excellent one, 
and the easiest method, I think, of carrying 
a heavy load. After having repacked the 
canoes, we embarked on Lake Bois France, 
and paddled about three miles to an old 
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lowing. She repeated this 














cry several times,apparently 
in the woods not very far 
beyond the end of the lake. 
Thinking there might be : 
bull with her, we now com- 
menced to skirt the lake 
within the edge of the forest, 
and when about half way 
down George walked out 
along a large pine tree that 
had fallen into the waterand 
called again. After wait- 
ing a short time and having 
heard the cow bellow 
again, we continued to make 
our way around the lake 
through the thick forest. 
We had not gone far when 








HEAD OF MOOSE FEW 
(NOT 


HOURS AFTER 
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lumber camp where we established our head- 
quarters. In the evening George paddled 
me down to a gamy looking little creek at 
the end of the lake, and here after the sun 
had set, I heard for the first time the call 
of the cow moose, imitated through a birch 
bark trumpet, but we got no answer. 

The next morning it rained continuously 
till after midday but as soon as it had cleared 
up a bit, George and I crossed the lake 
and threaded our way through the drip- 
ping woods to a small lake. Here we 
saw a good many moose tracks, some of 
them evidently those of large bulls, so we 
determined to fetch one of our tents as 
quickly as possible and then hunt the sur- 
rounding country. Accordingly on Septem- 
ber 30, we carried a tent, the smaller of our 
two canoes, together with our blankets and 
a few days’ provisions to this promising 
looking hunting ground. In the evening 
George again called for moose until long 
after dark, but we had no reply, nor heard 
any sound in the forest, save the ery of an 
owl. The next day was the first of October, 
the opening day of the hunting season in 
the county of Pontiac, Province of Quebec, 
and as soon as we had finished breakfast 
George and I followed an old lumberer’s trail 
which after a mile or so brought us to a 
small swampy lake about 500 yards wide by 
600 or 700 long. Here George gave a call 
—the call of the cow moose—and shortly 
afterwards we heard a real cow moose bel- 


SHOT, SHOWING 
AND SMALL EYE, 


George’s sharp ears heard 
something behind us and we 
stood still and listened. At 
first I could hear nothing, 
as African malarial fever or the large quantity 
of quinine I have taken to counteract that 
malady has somewhat dulled my sense of 
hearing. However, I soon heard a distinct 
rustling in the bushes and then the sound 
as of some large animal walking through 
shallow water. “It’s a bull that heard me 
eall,”’ whispered George; “he’s coming to- 
wards us along the edge of the lake.”’ There 
was apparently no wind at all, but we were 
afraid that the moose might scent our tracks; 
so we commenced to cautiously retrace our 
steps just within the edge of the forest. We 
could now hear quite distinctly the noise 
made by some large animal walking in the 
water and on getting back to the half 
submerged log, where George had given the 
last call, my eyes beheld and flashed upon 
my brain a picture which I shall never 
forget. A great bull moose was coming 
slowly along towards us, walking knee 
deep in the water, and just skirting the 
forest. In very truth he was a splendid 
beast to look upon, huge in bulk and with 
broad palmated antlers showing up well 
above his uncouth head, and as I gazed 
at him longingly, brief visions of many a 
picture I had seen in works descriptive of 
sport in the Canadian forests flitted rapidly 
across my brain. He was not then more 
than two hundred yards away from me, but 
as it seemed as if he would come right up to 
us, I did not think of firing at him at once. 
However, after he had come a little nearer 
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in full view, he suddenly left the water and 
turned into the forest, after first passing 
through some bushes growing in the lake 
and above which only his head and horns 
had been visible. 

We now again advanced cautiously 
through the forest to intercept him, and 
heard him give two or three low grunts. 
Then he came dimly in sight again amongst 
the trees which here grew very close to- 
gether. He was not more than fifty yards 
off when we once more caught sight of him, 
but the stems of the trees hid him to such 
an extent that, moving as he was, I think I 
should probably have hit a tree had I fired 
hurriedly. So I possessed my soul in pa- 
tience, and waited for a chance of a clear 
shot. Although we were motionless both 
George and I were in full view, but the 
doomed moose never turned his head to- 
ward us nor seemed in the least suspicious 
of danger, moving steadily forward with- 
out any of that appearance of alertness or 
timidity usually noticeable in all wild ani- 
mals which live in a country where they 
are either hunted by man or preyed on by 
carnivorous animals. The bull had now 
changed his course, and was advancing in a 
line that, had he kept it, would have brought 
him past us almost broadside on, at a dis- 
tance of perhaps thirty or forty yards. I 
was however afraid to wait any longer, lest 
an eddy of wind should betray our prox- 
imity, so getting the sights of my rifle on 
his body just behind the shoulder, I fired. 
He was just at that moment in a dip of the 
ground, so that the lower portion of his 
body was hidden and I had therefore to 
shoot him a little high, though well through 
the lungs below the backbone. Immedi- 
ately I fired, I ran in, pushing another car- 
tridge into my single shot rifle as I ran. 
The ground rose rather steeply from the 
lake, and the wounded moose went straight 
up hill, but after going some twenty yards 
stopped, and turning broadside, looked back, 
giving me a splendid second chance. This 
shot hit him just right, a little behind the 
shoulder, not too high up, and made a large 


hole through the middle of his heart, as the 
bullet had expanded before getting there. 
He gave a spasmodic plunge forward and 
then rolled over dead, and I was soon stand- 
ing over the huge form of my first moose. 

George pronounced him to be a five-year- 
old bull. He seemed to me to have a very 
pretty even head of moderate size. It had 
a spread of forty-nine inches and eighteen 
points. A few fortunate sportsmen will 
doubtless get better heads this year, but 
others may not get as good. He stood over 
six feet in perpendicular hight at the shoul- 
der, but as I had left my measuring tape 
in camp I could only get his hight roughly. 
I, however, had my small Austrian scale with 
me, and I weighed him carefully. After 
having taken the whole of his inside out of 
him, including heart and lungs, I skinned 
and quartered him, and then weighed him 
in sections with the following result. 











Head, with neck skin attached...... 48 kilos. 
Li (Co) 1s (en 30° = ** 
One forequarter, with greater part of 

MGGRM Rese ed cheat tec) Sear 100 “ 
The other forequarter ............. 90 “ 
One hindquarter: ... ...s5605.00j04 as * 
The other hinquarter.............. i) 

DOU cen entity esa sad 394 kilos. 
Or taking the kilo at 2 lbs. 3 0z...... 862 lbs. 


This is the weight of what my guide pro- 
nounced to be a fair-sized moose bull of 
about five years old. He was, however, 
about as poor as any animal I have ever 
seen, being much run down by the rut, and 
when in high condition might easily have 
weighed I should think another forty pounds 
or say nine hundred pounds clean, which 
would have given him a live weight of about 
twelve hundred pounds, since the paunch, in- 
testines, liver, heart and lungs of an animal 
weigh about one-fourth of its total weight. 
An exceptionally large moose bull would, I 
imagine, scale a great deal more than the 
specimen I had the opportunity to weigh, 
but such as he was, I was well content with 
him, nor am I ever likely to forget the mem- 
orable day on which he, my first bull moose, 
fell to my rifle. 
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NOVEMBER DAY’S SHOOTING 


AND WOODCOCK, GROUSE AND QUAIL IN THE BAG 
By Edwyn Sandys 


HE sun looms large above a sea of 
gauzy haze which piles like airy 
surf against the forest’s rim. It is 

«a windless, dreamy morning, rich with the 
magic of the Indian summer, the glory of 
painted leaves, the incense of ripe fruit. 
In the full fatness of autumn’s latter days 
the world is songless, silent, fat. Those 
things which sleep—that drowse the long 
white silence come, are round 
well-nigh to bursting. Those things that 
durst not face the nip of steel-skied nights 
have fled to kindlier climes, while those 
other things which neither sleep nor flee are 
revelling in a rich abundance. They know 
what must come, when Kee-way-din whines 
about their brushy eaves and the strange, 
cold white feathers fall. They know that 
the brushy and still leafy cover will be 
flattened and that the white wolf of the north 
will plunge and howl and ramp across far 
leagues of whiteness. They know the present 
business of their kind is to eat—eat till craws 
and skins are tight as drumheads, to wax 
fat because fat things do not freeze; and 
they can, if need be, doze for days when 
times are bad. All this eating and fat con- 
tent is lazy business and sleep lasts long. 

Up in the pleasant room, too, Sleep 
herself sits beside a narrow cot upon which 
lies a silent figure. The kindly goddess 
knows that under her spell men do no wrong 
and so with light hand laid across his eyes, 
she sits and watches. Through open win- 
dows streams a scented air, fruity from 
nearby orchards and spiced with the breath 
of drying foliage. 

Thump! A big apple parts its failing 
stem and strikes a hollow roof. The figure 
stirs and Sleep flies on soundless feet. 
Gradually the man gets himself dressed 
and then he looks the workman. The 
loose cord breeches closely match the 
thorn-scarred leggings and they in turn 
seem to be but part of the broad-soled 
flat-heeled The sweater has the 
shade of the dead grass and the old canvas 
coat admirably matches it. 

’Tis a marvel, that coat—a thing of beauty 


soon to 


boots. 


and a joy forever to its owner—a_ horror 
unspeakable to his female kin. One had 
described it as “A snarl of pockets held 
together by some remnants of filthy canvas,” 
and the owner had merely smiled. To him 
every stain upon it was a precious thing, a 
sign-board pointing to a dear-prized memory 
and he wouldn’t trade it for the mantle of 
Elijah. Once a fair young thing, a frequent 
guest, who was clever at giving the last 
touch to ties and an invaluable advisor in 
regard to manicure sets, had declared she’d 
“wash that horrid jacket!” But the little 
woman who met him this morning was not 
that sort. Once, long ago, he had explained 
to her the difference between shooting for 
count and shooting as a sportsman should, 
and why there was no advantage in getting 
upon quail ground tooearly. She knew that 
fifteen birds was his limit so far as quail were 
concerned, and she also knew that the 
fifteen and perhaps some other game would 
load that coat at night, if all went well. So 
when his breakfast was nearly through, she 
slipped away, to return presently amid a 
tumult of scratching nails and gusty breath- 
ing. 

“Here he is, and I gave him just three 
bits,” she gasped, as the strong brute strained 
at the chain in his eagerness. 

“Down—you!”’ muttered the man, and 
as the quivering form sank promptly, he 
continued “Mater mine, thou fibbest—he 
don’t lick his chops that way after straight 
bread.” 

“Merely an atom of gravy dear—just a 
drop was kept, and the bread is so dry and 
he chews at it so.” 

“Grease—faugh! Will you never learn?” 
he growls, but his eyes are twinkling and 
he has to avert his face to keep from laugh- 
ing outright, for this question of dog-fare 
is a rock upon which they regularly split. 
Right well he knows that Don has had his 
bread, a trifle of meat and perhaps a pint 
of soupy stuff to boot, but he wisely makes 
no further comment for the mistake was 
lovingly made. 

And so they fare forth, a varmint-looking 
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vair, both lean and hard, the long, easy 
stride of the man hinting of many days 
afoot, the corky action of the dog proving 
him sound and keen. ’Tis true his ribs 
show as if his hide covered a spiral spring, 
but his white coat has a satiny luster and 
he puts his feet down as though such things 
as thorns and burrs had never been. Be- 
hind them stands the little figure watching 
with moist eyes, for one is hers and the 
other belongs to one of her own. Though 
they went and returned one thousand times 
in safety—still, still—it might—ete. Won- 
derful are thy ways, Oh, woman! 

At the corner the tall figure halts and 
right-about-faces with military precision, 
the gun is whipped through a salute and at 
the instant the white dog rises erect upon 
his hind feet. All these things must be 
done before rounding the corner, else the 
day would not be all it should. A kerchief 
flutters in the distance and man and dog 
turn the corner and pass in half-a-dozen 
strides from town to country. 

Before them spreads a huge pasture, be- 
yond that a grove of mighty trees, and be- 
yond that the shooting-grounds—farm after 
farm, with here a bit of woods and there a 
thicket. For miles the country is the same 
and through it all extends in a bee-line the 
double track of an important railway. Along 
either side of this runs a broad ditch, now 
bone-dry and bordered with low cat briers. 
These and the ripe weeds standing thickly 
in the angles of the rail-fences, form rare 
good cover for scattered birds. 

“Well, Mister,” says the man to the dog, 
“Guess you’d best have a pipe opener 
right here.”’ He waves his hand and clucks 
softly and the dog sails away over the short 
fall grass. A judge of dogs would watch 
this pointer with solid satisfaction. So 
smooth is his action and so systematic is 
his plan of covering ground, that his tre- 
mendous spced is not at first apparent. 
But for all that he is a flier which few dogs 
can stay with, and best of all he can keep 
going for a week if need be. 

Of course, he was naturally a fine animal, 
blessed with courage and brains a plenty, 
but his owner’s method—“keep sending 
‘em” as he termed it, has done much to 
develop the speed. Needless to say, at the 
forward end of that dog is a nose—for woe 
unto the dog that would attempt such a 
clip without the very finest thing in the 
way of a smeller. 
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Half an hour later the man halts on top 
of a fence while the dog takes a roll. They 
are now on the edge of the good ground 
and both feel just right after their prelim- 
inary canter. The man fills his pipe, gets 
it nicely going, then looks at the gun across 
his knees that appears almost like a toy; 
but its small tubes are of the best and can 
throw lead in a style which many costly 
pieces of larger gauge cannot surpass. Al- 
most plain, but perfect of ifs pattern, that 
gun cost about three times what an unso- 
phisticated person might guess as its price, 
and, as its owner declared, it was money 
well spent. 

‘“Well, Mister,” says the man after a bit, 
“there’s rag-weed, standing corn and thicket 
—which would you advise?” The dog sits 
up and stares with loving intentness, as the 
man continues, “When a lemon-headed 
fool-dog looks at me after that manner he 
certainly means standing corn, so here goes.”’ 
At the words he lets himself down, while the 
dog darts away. Soon he is into his regular 
stride and beating the ground with beautiful 
precision. The man watches and nods 
his head as he mutters, “That villain’s 
going great guns to-day, he’ll have ‘em 
bef—-’ In the middle of a sweeping stride 
the dog has halted as though smitten by 
lightning. Some message in the air has 
reached that marvelous nose and the grand 
brute stands as though carved in marble. 
There was no roading, no feeling for it, 
just an instantaneous propping and a breath- 
less halt. “That’s funny,’ mutters the man, 
“Yd have sworn—ha!” there is the abrupt 
rising of a brown, hasty-winged thing which 
goes darting for a distant cover. At the 
sight the lazy man suddenly changes. The 
little gun leaps to the level and before 
the butt has fairly touched the shoulder, 
the quick smokeless has hurled its leaden 
greeting. The bird goes down, unmistakably 
clean killed while the dog slowly sinks to 
his haunches.- As the man reloads his face 
fairly shines with joy. “Fifty yards if an 
inch,”’ he says to himself, ‘and a bruising 
old hen at that. Who'd have expected a 
wood-cock this time of vear and way out 
here.” Then he goes to the dog and clucks 
him on. 

As the dog has seen the bird fall, he 
merely makes a few bounds forward and 
again stiffens within two yards of an un- 
usually large female woodcock—one of those 
choice birds only occasionally picked up 
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at the tail-end of the season. “Don’t like 
that, eh!” laughs the man, as he holds the 
bird near the dog’s nose. The grand eyes 
are bulging with controlled excitement, but 
the shapely muzzle is wrinkled with an 
expression highly suggestive of disgust. 
“Wish I understood that. It’s funny, but 
you don’t like a dead cock, though you'll 
stop on ’em fast enough when alive—eh, 
old boy?” chuckles the man. “Here, take 
it,” he says, and the dog obeys. “Give it 
to me,” continues the man, and the dog 
promptly drops the bird into the hand, then 
wrinkles his chops as though an unpleasant 
flavor remained. It is a grand bird, old 
and fat, and the druggist’s scales later 
prove it to weigh full eight ounces, an ex- 
treme weight for even a female, which is 
larger than the male. 

When again started, the dog sweeps away 
to a low-lying bit where the withered corn 
is taller and thicker. Here he circles rap- 
idly, stops for a moment, puts his nose to 
the ground, then stands looking at his 
master. The man moves over to him and 
closely examining the ground presently de- 
tects half a dozen small hollows and a tiny 
brown feather. “Flushed, eh?” he says 
to the dog and evidently the latter 
agrees. Now the man’s own tracks show 
plainly, there are no other boot-marks 
nor has he seen an empty shell anywhere, 
so he knows the flush has been owing to 
natural cause. “Mebbe hawk,” he says 
to himself. “Ifso, where?” His eyes rove 
over all the surrounding cover and settle 
upon a clump of thicket in a corner. It is 
about far enough and certainly looks prom- 
ising. Away goes the dog as though he 
could read the other’s thoughts. As he 
nears the edge of the cover his style changes. 
The smooth gallop slows to a steady trot 
which presently decreases to a majestic 
march. Higher and higher rises the square 
muzzle and up and up goes the tapering 
stern, while he steps ahead as though tread- 
ing on tacks. Two yards from the cover 
he halts with lifted foot in the perfection 
of a stylish point. “You beauty!” says 
the man, his eyes flashing with delight. 
Then he goes to the wonderful white form 
which hard from set muscles, yet quivers 
with the tenseness of sudden excitement. 
The man, too, feels the magic of the situa- 
tion. His eves gleam and his teeth grip 
the pipe-stem as if they would shear it off. 
His heart thrills with a rapturous anticipa- 
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tion and his strong hands grip the little 
gun ready for instant action. Right well 
he knows that the pointer never draws 
like that or raises head and tail so high ex- 
cept for serious business. A dead leaf falls 
ticking through the silent twigs and at the 
first move of it the gun flashes to the level 
and down again. A smile flickers in the 
keen eyes as the man moves a step nearer. 
No matter which way the game may go 
he is bound to at least have a fair chance, 
and he knows it. The cover is none too 
thick for even a straightaway drive, while 
all other directions mean broad, open. He 
clucks softly to the dog, but there is no 
responsive move—clearly this is a serious 
case. Could it possibly be a—? Ah! the 
roar of him, as he tore like a feathered 
shell through the densest growth! The 
beauty of him as he curved into the mel- 
low sunshine with dainty crest and plumes 
flattened with his speed. And, oh! the 
smashing thump of him as he hit the ground 
some thirty yards away. ’Twas a brave 
dash, Sir Ruffs, but risky withal, to dare 
that sunny open in defiance of trained eyes 
and nervously quick hands. Was it yonder 
mat of new clover tips, or the red fruit of 
the brier-rose which coaxed you here a 
fourth of a mile from your woodland 
stronghold? 

But the dog is eager to be off. The 
languid air, scarce drifting in its lazy mood, 
is tattling something. There is some un- 
finished business, which the stronger scent 
of the unexpected grouse had interrupted. 
Now, as the dog slants away on a longer 
tack, the square muzzle rises higher and 
the eager stern whips frantically. Shorter 
and shorter grow the tacks, until the ad- 
vance steadies to a straight line. Soon the 
gallop slows to a canter, then to a trot, then 
to a steady walk. With head and tail held 
high, on he marches until fifty yards 
have been covered. Then he suddenly 
stiffens while the quivering nostrils search 
the air for positive proof. His erstwhile 
gusty breathing is muffled now, his jaws 
slowly open and close, while the marvelous 
nose seems to be feeling—feeling for a some- 
thing rarely pleasant. Then, on again, 
slower and slower, till he seems to fairly 
drift to an anchorage. Then his hindquar- 
ters sink till he is almost on his hams. 

Has he got them? Man, if you had ever 
followed that dog before you’d know he had 
’em. When you see that long draw and 
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One November 


the squatting finish, bet your gun, or what- 
ever you prize most, that he has a bevy and 
a big one. Scattered birds he will pin in all 
sorts of fancy attitudes as he happens to 
come upon them, but when he gets right down 
to it, that signifies a wholesale order. The 
man moves up within a foot of the stiffened 
stern. For a moment the tenseness is dra- 
matice—Then whur-r-r! Something like a 
mighty shell loaded with feathered base- 
balls appears to explode in a patch of dried 
grasses and the air is filled with whirring 
missiles. Even in the roar and electric rush 
the trained eyes mark slight differences of 
coloration, and the trim tubes swing from 
one to a second with a smooth rapidity 
which betokens years of practice. Two 
birds fall a couple of yards apart, and as 
they turn over in the air the man notes the 
flash of white and knows his lightning 
choice has been correct. As he moves 
toward them there is a sudden hollow roar 
and a lone bird rises from his very foot and 
goes whizzing toward cover. The gun leaps 
to shoulder before he can check it, but it 
is promptly lowered. “Go on, you old 
seed-hen and do your best next year,” he 
chuckles, as the brown matron tries to set 
herself afire by atmospheric friction. Her 
course is wide of that taken by the brood 
but he knows she’ll call the stragglers to 
her after he has left them. 

And they will be stragglers. Of the 
twenty strong beauties that roared up 
ahead of that first point, her sweet, insist- 
ent “Ca-loi-ee! cal-oi-ee!”’ will muster but 
four when the shadows lengthen. Instead 
of doing as she had told them time and 
time again—instead of plunging headlong 
into the convenient woods, her headstrong 
family has whirred across the open and 
dropped here and there in their well-known 
resort, the railroad ditch. Hither they 
have come day after day until the awful 
clattering trains have lost all terrors. In 
the broad ditch are pleasant runways and 
much useful gravel, together with cozy, 
sunny spots, the perfection of dust baths. 
Here, too, are many unaccountable stores 
of grain, choicest of corn and wheat, which 
seems in some miraculous manner to appear 
there all ready for eating. What better 
place could there be? 

The man looks at the dog and grins with 
unholy joy. The dog looks at the man and 
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seems to understand. O! they are a pre- 
cious pair of rascals, are these two. 

“You rascal,” says the man, “we'll do 
things to ’em now. It looks like fifteen 
straight, eh?” 

And the dog cuts a couple of fool capers 
which is his method of evincing a devilish 
approval. Then the pair of them move 
after the misguided quail. 

“Whur-r! Bing! Whur! Bing! It is al- 
most too easy. Shooting in that ditch 
where cover is barely knee-high, with a 
high embankment on one side and a stiff 
fence on the other, is something like shoot- 
ing into an enormous funnel—the shot has 
to go right. The dog does little more than 
trot from point to point. Bird after bird 
rises within a yard of the man’s boot and 
is cut down with machine-like regularity. 
Presently two start together, only to be 
shattered with a quick double hail. Then 
one curves over the fence, but a rising mist 
of downy feathers tells that he got it just 
in time. Then another pair, and as the 
second barrel sounds, a third rises. The 
cases leap from the gun, a hand flashes to 
and from a _pocket—Burr-r! 

“Here’s where we quit—that makes fif- 
teen,” says the man, as the last bird is 
gathered. He sits down on a convenient 
knoll, pushes his hat back and grins at the 
dog. The latter, after a hesitating for- 
ward movement, which would indicate 
his belief that ‘“‘there’s more,’ also sits 
down and stares expectantly at the grimy 
coat. “Yes, Ill give you half. You’ve 
done mighty well, and for once it’s fifteen 
straight,” chuckles the man, as he pro- 
duces the sandwiches. The dog gets a bit 
more than half, for this is a red letter day. 
Then the pipe comes out, and for half an 
hour the pair of worthies lounge in perfect 
peace. Little do they know or care about 
trouble. Twin tramps are they, heedless 
of the burdens of life, careless of its future. 
Sufficient for them that the afternoon sun 
is-warm, the grass thick and dry. Naught 
care they for the five-mile homeward trudge, 
for neither is more than comfortably tired, 
and when they rise refreshed, they will 
stride away as though they had just begun. 

And the littlke woman will have two 
glorious meals all ready, and will learn at 
a glance that things have gone well for at 
least one November day. 











HOW TO PRESERVE TROPHIES IN THE FIELD 
By Thos. W. Fraine 


ANY trophies of field and stream are 
annually lost through lack of proper 
treatment and care after being se- 

cured, and a well handled specimen rarely 
reaches the taxidermist; therefore some 
practical suggestions to sportsmen will not 
be out of order. 

All antlered heads should be cut off at 
the shoulders and cut open on top of the 
neck as far as the antlers; then cut across 
the skull to each antler, work the skin 
away from base of antlers with knife, cut 
ear cartilage close to the skull: skin down 
toward the nose, being careful not to cut 
the eyelids or sinus, the hollow indenta- 
tion in front of eyes. Do not cut the nos- 
trils and lips too close to the outer edge; a 
good plan, before skinning, is to open the lips 
and run the knife around on the inside close 
to the bone; this not only avoids bad work 
about the muzzle but expedites the skinning. 

After the hide is off, the ears should be 
skinned out as much as possible, leave the 
cartilage in, all surplus flesh pared off and 
plenty of salt rubbed into it. Roll the skin 
up for about twelve hours, then shake the 
salt and water out; apply more salt and 
hang up by the neck (not by the nose) in the 
shade to dry. 

Clean and save the skulls. 

If antlers are in the velvet stage they re- 
quire careful handling, and when possible 
should be well saturated with turpentine. 

Never cut a mammal’s throat to bleed it; 
this can be done fully as well in the breast. 

In the case of moose, the bell should be 
split open and salt rubbed well into it. 

If the mammal is to be skinned and 
mounted entire, careful measurement should 
be made of length, hight and girth; the 
legs should be opened well down into the 
hoofs, and severed at the knee; the tail 
split open underneath and all well salted. 

Specimens taken in tropical countries 
where excessive heat prevails, and where it 
is impossible to get them out for many 
months, should receive an application of 
arsenic, in addition to salt, whilst the skins 
are green and soft, so as to keep destructive 
insects out of the coat. 


Bear skins, especially when large, are 
difficult to handle properly in the field. 
When intended for fur rugs the hides may 
be laced out and the fat scraped away, but 
the head and especially the nose, should 
never be laced, and stretched out of all 
proportion to what a head should be; the 
feet should be laid open, all flesh and cartil- 
age removed, and salt worked well into 
the pads. The feet of all ruminants make 
handsome articles for ornament or use, and 
should be taken care of; cut them off at 
the knee. 

The ears should be skinned out, other- 
wise the fur will surely slip on them; do 




















TO CORRECTLY SKIN OFF HEAD, FOLLOW 
DOTTED LINE 


not remove cartilage; this rule applies to 
foxes and other small mammals that are 
large enough to be thus treated. Bear in 
mind that salt, and plenty of it, is an essen- 
tial factor in an hunting outfit. 

Fish up to eight or ten pounds in weight 
should be opened on the side along the 
lateral line, the entrails removed through 
this opening. 

For a preservative, alcohol and water in 
equal proportions; Sportsmen’s Rex; or a 
strong brine will prove efficacious, in the 
order named. 

If necessary to skin your fish, its length 
and girth should be taken first, and ‘the 
skin preserved as before mentioned. 
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A REMARKABLE (DVENTBRE WITH 


GRIZZLY 





BEARS* 


By Elmer Frank 


Y first savings in life were invested in 
I the Th (Seven-H-L) horse ranch, 
located in the heart of the moun- 
tains of Wyoming, my brand numbering 
about eight hundred head. This was my out- 
fitting point, and thither I would fly at the 
earliest approach of Indian summer, that 
indescribably dreamy, restful season, only 
experienced in its full glory along the base 
of the main range of the Rockies. On the 
occasion to which this narrative refers, I 
was accompanied by six guests, to wit: 
a United States judge, a captain now in the 
Philippines, two Omaha lawyers, an ex- 
Missouri sheriff, a British capitalist, and, to 
me, the most important of all, a full-fledged 
Texas cowboy, without whose brave and 
timely assistance this story would never have 
been penned. 

His name is Clark—Ed. Clark, “ Uncle 
Ned” the “punchers” call him, which would 
indicate age, although not yet forty, one 
of those unaccountable misnomers peculiar 
to the far west. He is far from handsome, 
resembling in form one of his own gnarled, 
timber-line scrub cedars, rather than the 
sturdier growth of the lower altitude pine. 
His wicked little eyes are black and piercing, 
and when animated rival the rattler’s in 
their scintillations of viciousness, and yet, 
God bless him, when, crawling from under a 


*This was so extraordinary a tale that corroboration 
was sought from two of the members of the party, and 
is presented herewith.—Ep1ror. 


January 29, 1901. 
Caspar Wuirtney, Esq., 
9 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Deor Sir: — 

I have your letter of the 25th relating to the story 
ef Elmer, D. Frank, of Washington, about his fight 
with grizzly bears in Halleck Cafion, Wyoming. Inas- 
much as you do not state the details which yeu wish 
me to confirm, I am obliged to say, First: That I 
sincerely believe Mr. Frank is not misrepresenting the 
affair to you. 

Second: That the truth of the story precludes any 
wore to exaggerate. 

I believe it was in the fall of ’89 when our party was in 
Wyoming. I remember very distinctly that all of the 
party except Clark and Frank were out hunting 
during the day; and returning in the evening, we were 
told that Frank and Clark had gone out late in the 
afternoon after grouse. It was twilight when Esta- 
brook and I, who were bathing in the stream a short 
distance from the camp, were disturbed by the crazy 
shouts of Elmer and Clark returning to camp. They 
were the most victory-intoxicated men I ever saw, 


‘returned to camp. 


dying bear, bruised, wounded and faint from 
loss of blood, I saw that rugged face through 
the willows not ten yards away, hailing me 
with words of cheer, it had a halo surround- 
ing it. It was a battle royal, covering a 
period of about twenty minutes, the details 
of which, as I saw them, will ever remain 
indelibly stamped on my memory. 

Five grizzly bears, weighing not less than 
six hundred pounds each, surprised in their 
lair by two men, threw down the gage of 
battle. The issue was promptly accepted, 
from necessity, as there was no escape, and 
the fight was on. 

Our camp was pitched in Halleck Canon, 
at the headwaters of several streams flowing 
in as many directions, through a broken and 
mountainous country. Game was in abun- 
dance and our party had bagged its quota of 
elk, deer, antelope and mountain sheep. 
No bears as yet, although at our nightly 
campfire comparisons of the day’s events, 
each party had wonderful tales to relate of 
encountering innumerable trails, fresh beds, 
mutilated carcasses of game, and other signs, 
indicating that they were banded together 
in bunches ranging as high as thirteen. We 
counted that many fresh trails crossing a 
mountain meadow, and on this particular 
morning all of our party except Clark and 
myself, got an early start, bent on their 
notwithstanding Frank was scratched and bitten ia 
several places, though not seriously. 

We hastened to the camp and the party gathered and 
were told the story of the fight with the five grizzlies as 
Frank has undoubtedly written to you. As I remem- 
ber, Frank was bitten in one hand, in the arm and in 
the buttock. We treated the wounds in the best 
way Wwe could and were somewhat afraid of blood- 
poisoning. You may be assured we got very little sleep 
that night and were out early in the morning. 

We found the five grizzlies, which had been cut open 
and eviscerated by Clark and Frank before they 
We all pitched in and skinned the 
five bears. I should say they were four or five vears 
old. Of course we went through the bushes and had 
the story repeated over and over to us. The condition 
of the bushes and the earth was evidence enough of a 
desperate contest, if anyone had for a moment doubted 
the story 

You are at liberty to use this letter in any proper 
way you choose. 

I am, very truly yours, 


Dic. H. J. D. . J. Davis. 


I wish to confirm in full the foregoing statement of 
Judge Davis. I have the pelt of the one I helped to 
skin as a rug. 


H. D. Farasroox. 
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destruction, or a fight to a finish if unearthed. 
I was not feeling well and Clark remained 
in camp to keep me company. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon he proposed that 
we ride out and kill a mess of blue grouse 
for our hungry companions, and prepare 
a smothered feast for them on their home 
coming. We thereupon saddled up our 
horses and proceeded about two miles up 
the canon of a little creek, where a small 
lake had formed by falling rocks turning 
the current of the stream. The lake was 
roiled and the banks were beaten down by 
the fresh tramping of bears. After a hurried 
examination Clark exclaimed: “They are 
here on this creek—the tracks are fresh— 
we flushed them when we rode up and we’re 
going to make a killin’ sure.” Here it is 
necessary to state that the horse I rode that 
day was a natty, powerfully built cow-horse, 
swift as an antelope and mettlesome as 
a Kentucky racer. He was the pick of 
eight hundred, and when he scented the 
bears he began to get troublesome. How- 
ever, we forced him up the creek toward a 
patch of willows, about seventy-five feet 
in width, the direction which the bears had 
taken, Clark leading the way. 

These mountain willows grow in bunches, 
their branches spreading and interlacing at 
the tops, thereby making an almost impene- 
trable thicket. Here our quarry had evi- 
dently retreated, and a royal stronghold it 
was. On the opposite side a perpendicular 
cliff arose several hundred feet in hight, with 
a ledge about six feet in width paralleling 
it, and peering about three feet above the 
tops of the willows. On our side of the 
creek the canon broadened into a sage-brush 
flat of about two hundred yards in width, 
and abutted against the willows, forming an 
almost perpendicular embankment about 
twelve feet in hight. We were forcing our 
horses up onto this flat when the above 
conversation occurred, and Clark finished 
by excitedly exclaiming: “And by thunder, 
there they are are!” 

The brush seemed to be alive with them 
as they growled and leaped about, and one 
big fellow stood on his hind legs, with his 
head and breast towering above the tops 
of the willows, deliberately surveying us 
and hailing us with inquisitive grunts. 

Clark’s horse was a gentle old pack ani- 
mal and he had no trouble in quickly dis- 
mounting and withdrawing his Winchester 
from its saddle-sling. He took deliberate 
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aim and fired, old bruin dropping dead in 
his tracks. During this short period I had 
succeeded in dismounting and was fighting 
my horse in a vain endeavor to get my 
Winchester from the saddle-sling. He 
reared, plunged and kicked viciously, but 
I held his bit with one hand and the gun 
with the other until Clark shot, when he 
gave a mighty leap into space, broke my 
hold, sent me rolling into the sage brush and 
ran off with my gun, Clark’s horse closely 
following. When I regained my feet the 
commotion was still going on in the brush 
and another bear got on a rock and stood 
erect. Clark began to get a little excited 
and exclaimed: ‘The woods is full of ’em— 
Great God! Look at ’em!’ I told him to 
keep his head and blaze away, which he did, 
wounding this fellow, who dropped off his 
perch and began to bawl and kick up a great 
row generally. Immediately three other 
bears stood on their hind legs, and the 
wounded one regaining his feet they came 
for us with growls of rage. This was too 
much for me, being armed with a knife only 
and the bears not ten jumps away. I told 
Clark I was going to quit him and rustle my 
gun, which I proceeded to do. As soon as I 
turned tail I ran for the horses, about a 
hundred and fifty yards away, whose 
bridle reins had gotten entangled in the 
sage brush, thus securely holding them. As 
I ran for dear life I heard the sage brush 
cracking behind me, but no more shots. I 
did not dare look around, as I expected 
Clark was down, and that a bear would grab 
me every jump, but was intensely re- 
lieved when he chirped: ‘They made it too 
hot for me—my cartridges ran out—I had 
to quit ’em.” Although he had plenty in 
his belt, his gun was empty, and he was too 
closely pressed to reload. Thinking dis- 
cretion the better part of valor, he had fol- 
lowed me immediately, hence neither of us 
knows whether the bears in this charge 
reached the top of the embankment on 
which we stood. We hastily secured our 
horses, removed my gun from the sling, 
filled the chambers with the full quota of 
cartridges, fastened our lariats to the bridle 
bits so that we could hold our horses while 
shooting, and returned to redeem our- 
selves from the stigma of so hasty and un- 
dignified a flight. We rode up and down 


the willow patch, halloed and threw rocks 
into it, but no sign of life gave answer. 
Thinking that, of course, the bears had 
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taken flight up the canon (and they had to 
go either up or down to get away), we fol- 
low.d the creek up towards its extreme 
timber line, beating the brush and explor- 
ing every possible hiding place. A hasty 
examination failed to disclose any trail in 
that direction, and we at once returned to 
our battle-ground, about three miles down 
the creek, feeling sure we would rout them 
out below that point. On our arrival there 
we dismounted, went into the brush, 
dressed the dead bear and dragged him out 
with our lariats attached to the horns of 
the saddles. 

As before stated, the willows grew in 
bunches and interlaced at the tops, and I 
was compelled to walk in a crouching posi- 
tion and at times to crawl on my knees. I 
could not see ten feet ahead of me, and 
was thereby greatly handicapped. I had 
not proceeded twenty yards from the point 
where Clark left me when I was greeted 
with a terrible growling and the crackling 
rush of a heavy body. I fired, and was 
embraced, it seems to me, almost simul- 
taneously. The bear’s mouth was wide 
open and he towered way above me—I dis- 
tinctly remember that—and _ instinctively 
I ducked my head, knowing that it would 
be crushed like an egg shell if exposed. 
For this reason, when we came together, 
I found my head under his shoulder, and 
immediately clinched him around the 
body, holding on for dear life, and calling 
to Clark as I went down under him. Clark 
heard my call and began to cautiously work 
his way toward me. Of course I had no 
idea of time when in that position, but 
Clark estimates it to have been five or six 
minutes before he reached me and fired. 
He says he forthwith responded to my call, 
guided by the racket the old bear was mak- 
ing; that he moved slowly and cautiously 
and at a point not fifteen feet away, caught 
the first glimpse of us. He crouched down 
and awaited some time for the bear to expose 
a spot for a fatal shot, without danger of 
hitting me. He saw that I was alive and 
“staying with him.” He could not shoot 
him in the heart for my head was there, nor 
could he see bruin’s head, and he dared not 
move further for fear of attracting the at- 
tention of and bringing the others down on 
him. Becoming desperate and _ unable 
longer to stand the suspense, and the bear’s 
back being now turned toward him, he took 
deliberate aim and fired, the bullet entering 
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the bear’s hip, plowing its way just outside 
the ribs and lodging in the neck. There 
was a terrific crashing of brush, growling, 
and bawling all around me. Whichever 
way I looked I could see bears either danc- 
ing around on their hind legs or rushing to and 
fro. My bear would raise up with me, shake 
me like a rat and chuck me down again, 
threatening to loosen every joint in my 
body, but I realized that my only hope was 
to hold on. Suddenly I felt his teeth tear- 
ing at my hip, the only spot of my anatomy 
he could reach with his mouth, which he 
severely wounded, and literally tore my 
trousers and part of my chapps (heavy 
calfskin overalls) from me. Had it not 
been for the latter he would have made 
short work of my leg then and there. 

I was in desperate straits and had about 
given up hope, thinking Clark had deserted 
me. The infamy of this act seemed hor- 
rible to me, and a wild desire to live long 
enough to murder him overcame me. _ I 
took fresh heart, held on tighter, and 
thought of my knife in a scabbard at my 
left side. I let go my right grip, worked 
my hand between old grizzly and my body 
and reached my knife, which, to my horror 
was tied in the scabbard with a buckskin 
string, used to keep it from jolting out when 
I was in the saddle. I labored hard to 
untie—to break it, but old bruin did not 
propose to have it that way. He let go my 
hip and seized my hand, crunching through 
and through it. I never expected to see 
it again. In my dire distress I thought 
nothing of it—it was only a hand, did I not 
have another one still left me? Just then, 
to my indescribable joy, I heard the sharp 
report of a Winchester not twenty feet away. 
It was Clark. Clark, the heroic Texan, 
now my savior, whom but a moment ago 
I thought a cowardly cur, and for whom 
I had murder in my heart. I quickly strug- 
gled to my feet, seized my gun, and just in 
time to see poor Clark go down under the 
now doubly enraged and wounded bear, 
it striking wickedly at him with its paw, 
hitting his gun and sending it spinning in 
the air. True to the hunter’s tradition he 
played ‘possum in an admirable manner. 
He saw me get on my feet, so he said, and 
thought I would kill the bear before it hurt 
him very badly, hence he lay perfectly stii!. 
But in this he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. My gun was full of sand; it refused 
to work. I threw down the lever and was 
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working the sand out of it as rapidly as 
possible. I saw my task was useless, the 
magazine refused to give up its cartridges. 
It was an awful moment of suspense. I 
forgot myself and thought cnly of poor 
Clark. One wrench on the lever and it 
sprang back into place, but no cartridge 
came with it. I could only work .with my 
left hand, and the third finger of my right, 
but I quickly snatched a cartridge from 
my belt, and was thrusting it into the bar- 
rel, when another bear leaped on top of me 
from God knows where, I am sure I don’t. 
I went down all in a heap under the crush- 
ing weight, and poor Clark’s heart almost 
ceased beating when he heard me all, 
“Here comes another one—I can’t help 
you—he’s got me again.” I don’t believe 
this bear hurt me in the least, unless it was 
my left arm, which had several tusk holes 
in it, and was pinched until it was black 
from wrist to elbow the next morning, 
but I have no recollection when it was 
done. He had evidently been wounded by 
one of our shots, for he tore up the ground 
and chewed at the willows all the time he 
was over me, almost burying both of us in 
dirt and broken sticks. Presently there 
was another roar and crash and tophet 
broke loose again, which evidently attracted 
my bear away from me, as he left me as 
suddenly as he had attacked. I was nearly 
used up, but I had life enough left to regain 
a sitting position and get hold of my gun 
once more, when Clark’s bear, seeing me 
move, left him and came for me. I verily 
believe I made the last effort I was capable 
of at that time, and just as he was coming 
down on me, I poked my Winchester blindly 
against him and pulled the trigger. He 
fell dead with his head on my breast, 
knocking the breath out of me, and I went 
to sleep. My nap must have been a short 
one, for I was awakened by Clark calling 
to me, “Stay with ’em, Elmer, I’ve got 
my gun; you hit that d 1, I saw him 
fall. Give him another.’’ I opened my 
eyes, looking into those of the dead bear 
on top of me. He didn’t look a bit dead, 
and it was a few moments before I could 
persuade myself to make an effort to move, 
and when I did so it was as gingerly as one 
would walk on eggs, fearing he would sud- 
denly awaken and make up for lost time. 
With considerable pain and labor, how- 
ever, I finally succeeded in extricating my- 
self, and bare-headed, bare-legged, with 


blood and sand smeared and plastered over 
me from head to foot, torn, bleeding and 
sore, I dragged myself toward Clark, who 
had retreated to and mounted the stone 
ledge on the outer side of the brush. I had 
nearly reached him. He was standing on 
the ledge waiting to help me up. He asked 
me if I were much hurt. I told him I 
thought I was all chewed to a sausage, but 
that I was indebted to him for my exist- 
ence; that his was a brave, generous and 
manly act, and in short, “You are every 
inch aman.” He extended his hand to me, 
saying, “Put it there and the same right 
back at you.” But I did not get close 
enough to “put it there,” for here came 
the remaining three bears on another furi- 
ous charge. We fought them off three or 
four times, blazing away as they would 
leap over the brush toward us, before I 
succeeded in reaching the ledge. The smoke 
of our guns seemed to bewilder them, for 
after a volley, they would jump up into it, 
bite and spat at it with their paws, and 
then retreat to their den, which we then 
discovered was within a few feet of where 
they had me “in chancery.” 

After the last charge they seemed con- 
tent to lay quiet, so Clark walked up the 
ledge about fifteen yards to try and peer 
into the den. He called to me that he 
could see the entrance, and to look out, as 
he would throw a stone into it, and as he 
threw, I fired. We were answered by a 
howl, and two bears came straight at me. 
Two lucky shots from my rifle finished 
them, and they died in each other’s arms 
at my feet near the foot of the ledge. Clark 
was wild with delight. He was sure there 
was only one more, and that badly wounded, 
as he was making the canon ring and echo 
to his wails of pain; so we procured our 
whisky bottle (always carried in the Rocky 
Mountains for snake bites, you know([?)), 
and washed my wounds, tearing our hand- 
kerchiefs and the tails of our shirts into 
bandages, to’do the best piece of dressing 
possible under the circumstances. The bal- 
ance of the whisky, it is needless to state, 
was used to wash the dust from our throats 
and revive our drooping spirits. We then 
deliberately sat down for the first time 
since the battle began, and discussed how 
we should dispose of the remaining bear, 
who was still as noisy as ever. Clark pro- 
posed to set fire to the brush and burn him 
out; but it would not do to thus destroy 
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our precious pelts, and besides, my only 
hat within a hundred miles, and no other 
procurable, was under one of them. Dusk 
was on us and we must act quickly, where- 
upon we determined to assault the den. 
We arrived within twenty or thirty feet 
of our quarry, when a gust of wind blowing 
down the canon parted the willows and 
disclosed the old fellow lying on his stomach 
with his head on his forepaws, as if resting. 
I sent a bullet quickly to his heart and 
quieted him forever. It was now almost 
dark, and after dressing our game we struck 
out for camp, which we reached about nine 
o’clock. Our companions had all returned 
and we, of course, were the heroes of that 
night’s campfire, and of the “smother of 
grouse” which was never smothered. 

In all the encounter Clark was fortunate 
enough not to receive a scratch, and this 


I5I 
fact should be explained, if susceptible of an 
explanation. Old hunters say that a badly 
wounded grizzly will seize and hold onto 
the first object within reach, and expend 
its remaining strength in a desperate en- 
deavor to rend it to atoms. I have seen 
this fact verified in at least a half a dozen 
instances. When the bear, on_ being 
wounded, sprang off me in its leap for Clark, 
it grabbed a mouth full of willows, and was 
crunching at them while over him, and he 
quietly playing ’possum. This might ex- 
plain why the second bear did not make 
mincemeat of me, as both of them died 
with their mouths full of brush. 


I make this statement for what it is 


worth, anticipating sceptical mental inqui- 
ries upon this part of my story, and for the 
additional reason that it is information of 
sufficient value for the hunter to remember. 
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THE 


AUTUMN CAMP 


By Horace Kephart 


O those who camp ‘n autumn a good 
fire is the prime necessity of comfort. 
Green logs should be used, instead of 
dry, because they last longer. The best 
woods for an all-night fire are hickory (es- 
pecially shellbark), sugar maple, black birch, 
yellow birch, red birch, box elder, pecan, 
dogwood, hornbeam, and any of the oaks 
excepting red, willow and water oak. Soft 
woods burn too freely, and leave no durable 
coals. Chestnut snaps and crackles, send- 
ing sparks and embers in every direction, 
and so do hemlock, sassafras, dry cedar, 
and spruce. 

Some woods are almost 
when green: such as aspen, buckeye, red 
cedar, sour gum, laurel, poplar, sassafras, 
sorrel, sycamore, tamarack, and _ tupelo. 
Backlogs of buckeye, butternut, sour gum, 
sycamore, or tupelo are preferable, because 
they last so long, and, when once glowing, 
send out a moderate but steady heat. 

For a quick-cooking fire use dry hard- 
wood. It should, as a rule, be taken from 
standing trees, stumps, and stubs, for wood 


incombustible - 


picked up from the ground is apt to be 
soggy or decayed, and will make more of 
a smudge than a fire. If you want long- 
lived coals for roasting or baking, split 
some green hickory (shellbark splits easiest 
and burns best) to uniform pieces about 
half the thickness of common stove-wood, 
and pile it cob-house fashion. Then it will 
all burn down at the same time, leaving 
hard coals that will give out strong and 
uniform heat, without flame or smoke. 
Good kindling is procured by splitting the 
firm, dry wood from an old stump, or from 
dead but sound twigs plucked from stand- 
ing trees, or from dead shoots. In a heavy 
rain it is hard to start a fire, unless you 
know how. Dry punk can be found under 
the excrescences of the bark of beech, sugar 
maple, or yellow birch trees, or in dead 
pines; and if there are any fat pine-knots 
about you are in no trouble. But in a 
deciduous forest the simplest way is first 
to collect plenty of dead twigs and branches 
from standing trees, assort it according to 
thickness at the prospective fireplace, then 
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cover yourself with a blanket or other shel- 
ter as though your head were the ridge- 
pole of a tent. Now select your best stick, 
shave it without removing the shavings, 
one shaving stopping immediately behind 
the other, until you have a bunch of them. 
Make three such bunches of shavings, stand 
them in a tripod, thick end up, arrange 
your slenderest twigs around them like a 
cone, light the shavings, add sticks of grad- 
ually increasing thickness to the cone, shel- 
ter the fire as long as you can, and then 
let it go. Now get a pair of short sticks 
several inches thick, lay them parallel, one 
on each side of the fire and as close to it 
as you can without tumbling everything 
down. As soon as practicable, lay a dozen 
thin sticks across the fire from one bed- 
stick to another, and a half-inch apart, then 
a similar layer on top and at right angles 
to the first, and so on, cob-house fashion, 
gradually increasing the size of the sticks. 
Or, you can build the whole affair wigwam- 
shape. The idea is to begin with twigs 
that are small enough to ignite easily, feed 
them gradually, and pile the fuel methodi- 
-ally so that air can circulate freely be- 
neath and through the whole pile. 

If you want a torch, use a pine-knot, or 
strips of birch bark in a cleft stick. To 
make a torch that will last several hours, 
take half-inch strips of cedar bark, or bark 
pounded like oakum, and bind together 
with green twigs into a faggot two feet 
long or more. 

The bark of various trees is very useful 
in emergencies for shelter, waterproof ground 
sheets, ponchos, camp utensils, canoe cov- 
erings, corsesux, straps, twine, rope, ete. 
The bark of the following trees peels easily: 
alder, basswood, paper birch, yellow birch, 
cedar, slippery elm, white elm, winged elm, 
balsam fir, pig-nut hickory, shellbark hick- 
ory, leatherwood, locust, mulberry, paw- 
paw, and spruce. Basswood bark (though 
not of every tree) peels even in winter, and 
the tough and pliable inner bark is excel- 
lent for straps, ropes, and matting. Its 
bark should be removed in long strips, 
spread on the ground to dry, then soaked 
in water; thereafter the inner bark is readily 
separated from the worthless exterior. 
(Warning: the loose bark of old basswood 
trees is a favorite hiding-place for bedbugs.) 
Leatherwood (moosewood) bark is so extra- 
ordinarily tough that it is used in the Ozarks 
for gate-hinges and even for whip-lashes. 


It is a favorite substitute for twine and 
straps. The unlimited utilities of birch 
bark are well known. The best substitutes 
for it in western forests are basswood and 
slippery elm bark. The inner bark of the 
latter tree is preferred to all others by In- 
dians for ropes, belts, braided tump-lines, 
nets, etc., because it is soft to the touch, 
can be closely braided, and is very durable. 
They remove the outer bark, divide the 
bast into narrow strips, and boil it in ashes 
and water. After drying, the strips are 
easily separated into small, filaments, and 
these strings run with the grain several feet 
without breaking. The squaws used to 
weave it into garments. The crushed bark 
makes a good substitute for oakum. Slip- 
pery elm bark is inferior only to that of 
the paper birch for canoe coverings. It is 
said that an elm bark barrel, if properly 
cared for, will last a century. White elm 
bark may also be used for the same pur- 
poses, but it must be suppled by pounding. 

The bark of balsam fir and of spruce are 
good for roofing lean-tos, for corseaux or 
packs, ete. Where birch, spruce, and elm 
do not grow, the bark of pig-nut hickory 
may be used for canoe coverings, etc. The 
inner bark of yellow locust is fibrous, and 
makes good cordage. That of red mulberry 
is excellent, its fibers being so fine that the 
Indians made twine of it fit for weaving. 
Their squaws took the bark from young 
shoots that rise from stumps. After dry- 
ing it in the sun, they beat it until all the 
woody part fell out, then gave the remain- 
ing threads a second beating, then bleached 
this lint by exposing it to the dew, spun 
it to the coarseness of packthread, and 
finally wove it into clothing. Pawpaw bark 
was similarly treated. It is tough and pli- 
able, suitable for fish nets. 

When practicable, bark should be stripped 
in spring or early summer. Select a trunk 
free from knots, girdle the tree near the 
butt, and again at a point as high as you 
ean reach. Then cut a vertical incision 
through the bark from upper to lower gir- 
dle, get in under the bark with a wedge- 
shaped club, and carefully work the bark 
free. A two-foot elm, for example, thus 
yields a sheet of bark six by seven feet that 
is excellent for shelter and other purposes. 

Good withes are procured from the root- 
lets of cedar, white spruce, and tamarack, 
from the shoots and twigs of hickory, sweet 
gum, witch-hazel, and leatherwood. A 
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large withe for binding together rafts or 
shanty logs is easily made by cutting a six- 
foot hickory shoot, shaping the butt end 
to fit a notch in a log, inserting and wedg- 
ing it, and then twisting it. A sprout over 
an inch thick at the butt can thus be twisted 
in a few moments, and it is then almost 
as pliable as a hay rope. 

For bedding, use, when obtainable, the 
boughs of balsam fir or spruce, or beech 
leaves, basswood boughs, or the bushy fronds 
of cane (“cane-feathers,”’ the southern 
swamper calls them). But anything be- 
tween you and the ground is better than 
nothing. 

Durable camp brooms are made from 
twigs of yellow birch, laurel, white cedar 
boughs, branchlets of hemlock, willow, ete. 

In setting up camp, it is useful to know 
that the following woods are straight-grained, 
split easily, and can be riven into service- 
able boards with a common ax: bass- 
wood, cedar, chestnut, cypress, slippery elm, 
hackberry, white oak, white pine, and 
spruce. Black ash parts readily into thin 
layers, and so do basket oak and rock 
chestnut oak. They can be divided into 
fine shreds or ribbons for basket-making, 
etc. On the contrary, the following woods 
are difficult to work: beech, box-elder, buck- 
eye, rock elm, white elm, hemlock, locust, 
hornbeam, sugar maple (especially when 
frozen), osage orange, and sycamore. Winged 
elm, sour gum, and tupelo are exceed- 
ingly stubborn, and cannot be split with a 
wedge. The spots in the sap-wood of swamp 
hickory will turn the edge of the hardest 
steel. 

For dugouts, wooden utensils, etc., the 
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best woods are cedar, chestnut, cucumber, 
cypress, yellow poplar, and sassafras. I 
fancy that northern readers will exclaim 
at the idea of building a dugout canoe from 
sassafras, which is a mere shrub with them; 
but in southern forests it grows to a hight 
of one hundred or even one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, with a girth of six or seven 
feet. Being as light as red cedar, very 
durable in water, and quite tough when 
well seasoned, it makes fine canoes. 

Tupelo roots are so light and spongy as 
to make good substitutes for cork. The 
outer bark around the butts of balsam pop- 
lars may be used for the same purpose. 

Small stems of black walnut are easily 
perforated and make good pipe-stems. For 
spiles, use staghorn sumac or elder. 

The only common trees from which sap 
will bleed from a cut are the birches (es- 
pecially black and yellow birch), the maples, 
hornbeam, butternut, walnut, and spar- 
ingly, the hickories. Sugar maple usually 
bleeds from October to May, but the flow 
of sap is greatest from, say, the middle of 
February to the first of April. Black birch 
bleeds from the last of March to the middle 
of May. Sugar can be made not only from 
the sugar maple, but from the silver or soft 
maple, box-elder, and, in very limited quan- 
tities, even from butternut sap, while birch 
sap yields an inferior syrup. In spring or 
early summer, if one is traveling through 
a birch or maple forest and can find no 
water, he can usually quench his thirst 
with sap. Speaking of water, by the way, 
it is well to know that the water in cedar 
or cypress swamps is not stagnant, but 
wholesome and palatable. 
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POTTERY 


By George Wharton James 


“HOUSANDS of travelers who have 
crossed Arizona and New Mexico on 
the railways have watched the Indian 

women and girls as they boarded the trains 
with their baskets cr bowls of pottery, or 
walked alongside the track with finely 
decorated, large “ollas” on their heads. 

To the intelligent mind there must come 
an instinctive desire to know something of 
the methods followed by these primitive 
potters in making and decorating their ware, 
of the ideas they have in their minds as to 
the designs they incorporate, and of the 
various uses they themselves put this ware to. 

Basketry was, perhaps, the earliest of 
Indian arts. If so, pottery was next, for 
they hold the natural relationship of mother 
and daughter. These terms “mother and 
daughter” are often used in a figurative 
sense, but in describing the origin of the art 
of pottery, Lieutenant Frank H. Cushing 
shows clearly that the basket was the real, 
the actual mother—the matri,—of the first 
pot. He was ever seeking for the natural 
origin of things, and, one day in 1881, while 
visiting the Havasupais in Cataract (Havasu) 
Canyon, in Northern Arizona, he saw, and 
thus described, the actual and accidental 
manufacture of pottery. The primitive 
condition of the Havasupais can be known 
from the facts that “they still hafted 
sharpened bits of iron, like Celts, in wood, 
and had not forgotten how to boil food in 
water-tight basketry, by means of hot 
stones, and continued to roast seeds, crickets 
and bits of meat in wicker trays, coated in- 
side with gritty clay.”” One of these round 
wicker trays was “evenly coated inside with 
clay, into which has been kneaded a very 
large proportion of sand, to prevent con- 
tr.ction and consequent cracking from 
drying. This lining of clay is pressed, 
while still soft, into the basket, as closely as 
possible, with the hands, and then allowed 
to dry. The tray is thus made ready for 
use. The seeds or other substances to be 
parched are placed inside of it, together with 
a quantity of glowing wood coals. The 
operator, quickly squatting, grasps.the tray 
at opposite edges, and by a rapid spiral 


motion up and down, succeeds in keeping 
the coals and seeds constantly shifting 
places and turning over, as they dance one 
after another around and around the tray, 
meanwhile blowing and puffing the embers 
with every breath to keep them free from 
ashes and glowing at their hottest.” It is 
apparent that this clay lining would soon 
grow hard by constant heating, and, by and 
by, it would separate itself from its basket 
matrix. Thus a perfect and complete clay 
vessel, capable of sustaining itself, would be 
discovered, and the discovery once made, 
accidental manufacture would give place to 
purposeful. 

After the first crude pieces of pottery 
were made, and as the art developed, rigid 
basketry gave place to nets or sacks, as 
matrices. Professor Holmes, who has ex- 
haustively studied the subject, thus presents 
the results of his extensive observations. 
“There appears to be a pretty general im- 
pression that baskets of the ordinary rigid 
character have been extensively used by our 
ancient peoples in the manufacture of pot- 
tery, to build the vessel in or upon; but my 
investigations tend to show that such is not 
the case, and that nets or sacks of pliable 
materials have been almost exclusively em- 
ployed. These have been applied to the 
surface of the vessel, sometimes covering the 
exterior entirely, and at other times only 
the body or a part of the body. The 
interior surface is sometimes partially 
decorated in the same manner.” 

These remarks naturally lead one to a 
study of prehistoric pottery. And here, at 
once, upon a cursory examination, we 
are compelled to recognize that we are deal- 
ing with far cruder art manifestations than 
those discovered in the ruined cities of the 
old world. Here are no exquisite Hellenic 
or Etruscan vases. Those are the products 
of a people far advanced in art culture, the 
people of the Parthenon and the Acropolis. 

On the other hand these cre the earliest 
efforts of a people in whom the esthetic 
senses are but just beginning to be aroused, 
a people of no architecture, no sculpture, 
no esthetic arts. 
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There is almost as much difference be- 
tween the prehistoric (and, indeed, the 
modern) pottery of the Amerind and that 
of the ancient Greeks and Etruscans, as 
there is between the wigwams, wickiups, 
kishes or hogans of the North American 
savage and the architectural glories of the 
Athenians. Yet he is unwise, who, because 
his trained eye rapidly discerns these 
marked differences, scorns a further look 
at, or study of, the humbler works of the 
earliest inhabitants of our own land. We 
can best realize the struggle of mankind in 
its upward evolution by a careful study of 
the work accomplished in the earliest days 
of that long and weary fight. How one 
must sympathize with those prehistoric 
fighters of our battles. We use our pottery 
and other ware with conscious unction that 
we are favored of the gods, and we despise 
our prehistoric savage ancestors who dis- 
covered them for us. 

Prehistoric pottery is exhumed from al- 
most every portion of what is now United 
States territory. Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, the District of Columbia, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Colorado, 
California, Alabama, the Carolinas, New 
Jersey, Maryland, have all given their quota; 
but especially has the ancient and modern 
pottery of the pueblo regions of Arizona 
and New Mexico attracted the attention 
of scientists and those generally interested 
in the quaint civilization of these interior 
parts of our country. It is to the pottery 
of this fascinating region that the major 
part of my article will be devoted. For a 
long time some writers insisted that the pot- 
tery of the mound builders was much su- 
perior to that of the southwest, but those 
who know both wares will agree with me 
that there are scores of specimens in the 
work of the ancient pueblos that equal and 
often surpass the one or two fine specimens 
discovered in the mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

One great difference between some of 
the pottery of the eastern regions and that 
of the southwest is that much of the former 
was moulded in pliable fabrics, such as nets, 
sacks and the like, while the major portion 
of ancient pueblo ware is of the coiled 
variety. This process has been followed 
all over the country, but in the southwest 
it was the principal method. 

With slight modifications, the 
and modern methods of this variety 


ancient 
are the 
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same. After carefully selecting her mate- 
rials, and there is as much ability displayed 
in the choosing and mixing of the clay as 
there is in the manufacture and decoration 
of the pottery—the worker thoroughly 
kneads or “puddles” it to the right con- 
sistency. As soon as she is ready to begin 
the actual manufacture of the piece of 
pottery she has in mind, she takes a basket 
or some saucer-shaped object, and, using 
this as a base, takes a long strip of clay 
which she has rolled smooth. This roll 
looks like a piece of rope. With this roll 
she begins to make a coil in the saucer or 
basket, placing each coil in order tightly 
and carefully against the one that preceded 
it, dipping her fingers every few moments 
in water, which is always close at hand. In 
a few moments the base of her piece of 
pottery is made. With a small spatula, 
made either of wood or bone, she smooths 
all the ridges made by the coil, so that it 
loses all suggestion of having been made 
from round strips of clay. The base 
completed, the potter now lays her coils of 
clay in the position she requires them, 
smoothing out the coils, both inside and 
outside of the vessel, as each three or four 
coils are laid, dipping the spatula in water 
each time she uses it. Thus alternately 
coiling and smoothing, the process continues 
until the vessel is completed. 

If, however, the vessel is to have a neck or 
a small aperture the fingers must be more 
dexterously used, or a rounded pebble or a 
small piece of curved bone or gourd-neck 
used upon which to model the clay. It is 
now placed in the sun to dry. If it is to 
be a finely finished piece of ware, it receives 
a thin coating of liquid clay when partially 
dry, and after it has been polished with a 
smooth stone. Then once again it remains 
in the sun until it is well dried and ready to be 
painted. This work I have seen done by 
men, youths, women and girls. Some are 
‘much more dexterous than others, but all 
do remarkably well, considering the crude 
material with which they have to work. 

Most of the designs of the Hopi pottery 
of to-day are exceedingly crude, there being 
but few first-class designers and painter 
among them. 

With brushes made of fine hairs or threads 
of the yueca, and with paints of different 
colors, selected from the colored rocks close 
by or in remote regions, the decorator takes 
the sun-baked piece of pottery on her lap, 
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as she sits on the ground with outstretched 
legs, and without any preliminary tracery 
begins at once to work out her design. When 
the painting is done, the vessel is allowed to 
stand again until dry, and then it is ready to 
be baked. The fire for this is made in a 
shallow pit, the fuel consisting of one or two 
alternate layers of wood and dung, the 
latter being regarded as especially good for 
the baking of pottery. Good-sized stones 
are also placed in the fire, and, as soon as 
these are thoroughly heated and the wood 
has been reduced to ashes and the smoke has 
disappeared, the pottery is placed in the 
ashes with the flat pieces of red-hot fuel over 
them, and allowed to remain until com- 
pletely baked. 

Dr. Fewkes thus classifies the ancient ware 
of one of the Hopi villages he recently ex- 
cavated. 1. Coiled and indented ware. 
2. Smooth undecorated ware. 3. Polished 
decorated ware. (a) yellow, (b) red, (c) 
black and white. While the scientist finds 
other classifications for pottery from other 
localities, these three general divisions will 
give us a comprehensive and fairly accurate 
survey of the whole field, which practically 
embraces all the area included from South- 
western Colorado to the California line and 
down into the table lands of Chihuahua and 
Sonora in Mexico. Arizona, New Mexico, 
Southwestern Colorado and Southern Utah 
are full of the ruined structures of these 
people. Scores, hundreds, have been dis- 
covered and explored, but there are doubt- 
less as many more yet to be discovered by 
the patient investigator. Indeed, every 
new expedition, large or small, reports new 
“finds.” Dr. Dorsey for the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, Dr. Fewkes for the National 
Museum, Governor Prince for the govern- 
ment of New Mexico, Dr. Miller for Arizona, 
and a dozen or more of private investigators 
and explorers have been wonderfully well 
rewarded, and I know of a score of places as 
vet untouched, where the digger will surely 
find many ceramic treasures. 

It is generally conceded that the most 
ancient of this ware is of the coiled or in- 
dented varieties, and, while not so beauti- 
ful as the later decorated ware, good coiled 
ware is as highly esteemed and _ perhaps 
more eagerly sought after by some col- 
lectors. 

It would scarcely seem possible that this 
coil could be made to contribute to the 
natural desire for ornamentation, which, 
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early in the art, asserted itself, and yet 
such was the case. In one form of ancient 
pottery that has been discovered the coil 
is made to alternate with a plain surface. 
Again, to have a ribbed-like appearance, 
and later the thumb was pressed into the 
soft clay as each coil was placed upon its 
predecessor, and perceptible indentations 
made. This style once introduced, soon 
led to others, and wave-like indentations 
were produced, rude geometrical designs 
suggested by pressing the edge of a sharp- 
ened blade of wood or stone into the soft 
clay. 

Then followed incised lines, and applied 
fillets, and when once relief ornamentation 
began, the quickening intelligence of the 
potter led to a speedy growth in this style 
of decoration. Coils representing worms 
were pressed on the sides of the completed 
vessels; acorns, nuts, seeds of all kinds, 
acorn cups, imitations of the human nipple, 
the wriggling snake, its ugly head, and a 
thousand and one natural objects were used. 

Of the smooth undecorated ware little 
need be said, except that it is generally of 
the finest materials and of exceeding smooth 
surface. The first decorations are of a sim- 
ple character. They consist of mere spat- 
terings of color on the outside and inside 
of the vessel. This color was undoubtedly 
taken into the mouth and thus spattered 
over the ware, just as the Hopi priests to- 
day color their masks, and the Chinese 
moisten the laundry they are about to 
iron. 

But the choice ware is that which 
comes under Dr. Fewkes’ third head. It is 
well here to note the fact that it is largely 
owing to the burial customs of the ancient 
aboriginal peoples that we have so many 
excellent specimens of their pottery handed 
down to our day. Wherever graves of any 
kind are found, there one is almost certain 
to find pottery. 

Indeed, Dr. Fewkes speaks of nearly all 
the pottery he has found as “mortuary” 
pottery. The Hopi cemeteries were usually 
situated not far from the houses, ‘“some- 
times just outside the walls. While the 
dead were seldom carried far from the village, 
a sandy locality was generally chosen, and 
a grave excavated a few feet deep. Usually 
a few stones were placed on the surface of 
the ground over the burial-place, to protect 
the remains from prowling beasts.” 

The food bowls, however, are the most 
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common, and these are polished, inside and 
out, toa fine gloss, and then beautifully 
decorated, generally only on the _ inside, 
though some bowls have exterior adornment. 
They are generally hemispherical, gracefully 
rounded below, and seldom have flaring rims. 

Whence came all these various vessels? 
Where was the motive for their origin? 
Were they simply made in imitation of some 
natural object, or did the maker consciously 
desire to manufacture something that 
would be pleasing to her? 

To follow up this phase of the subject— 
the development of the artistic faculty— 
is most fascinating. It considers the 
various shapes of the vessels found and 
leads one to the inquiry whence and how 
were they obtained. We have bowls; wide 
and narrow-necked bottle-like vases; vases 
shaped like the heart of the deer and other 
animals; cups of an infinite variety of forms; 
mugs; handled vases shaped something like 
the human foot; dippers; globular vases; 
and hundreds of eccentric forms which 
seem to have had no other source of origin 
than in the fantastic thoughts of their 
creators. Then, cups and vases are found 
shaped like birds and animals—crude owls 
and ducks and horses and deer, but these are 


of far less interest than the bowls of more 


ordinary and useful shapes. 

Cushing, Holmes and Fewkes have all 
written interestingly and instructively on 
this subject, and all practically agree that 
“turning to nature for possible originals, 
we find them liberally supplied by both the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms.” Shells 
from the sea, turtle shells, horns of cattle, 
the gourd, and a thousand and one things of 
nature suggested the earlier forms. Orig- 
inals once supplied, conventionalization 


would take place, and thus new forms 
be discovered. But by far the most fascinat- 
ing portion of the field to me, is that which 
deals with the decorations of the various 
ware. On this subject Dr. Fewkes, the 
highest authority, thus writes: “One 
of the most important lessons drawn from 
the pottery is to be had from a study of the 
symbols used in its decoration, as indicative 
of current beliefs and practices when it was 
made. The ancient inhabitants of Sikyatki 
have left no written records, for, unlike 
the more cultured people of Central America, 
they had no codices; but they have left 
on their old mortuary pottery a large body 
of picture writings or paleography, which 
reveals many instructive phases of their 
former culture. The decipherment of these 
symbols is in part made possible by the aid 
of a knowledge of modern survivals, and 
when interpreted rightly they open a view 
of ancient Tusayan (Hopi) myths, and in 
some cases of prehistoric practices.”’ 

In his recent report (1896), Dr. Fewkes 
gives over seventy pages of text with forty- 
five full pages of explanatory illustrations 
devoted exclusively to this subject of 
decoration, hence it will be seen how merely 
cursory my remarks on the subject must be. 
He contends that symbolism rather than 
realism was the controlling element of 
archaic decoration. Thus, says he, while 
objects of beauty, like flowers and leaves, 
were rarely depicted, and human forms are 
most absurd caricatures, most careful at- 
tention was given to minute details of sym- 
bolism, or idealized animals unknown to the 
naturalist. Some of the human figures, 
however, are very interesting. They show 
that the peculiar whorls into which Hopi 
maidens fashion their hair are ancient. 
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These represent the squash blossom, their 
emblem of maidenhood. Another seems to 
picture a man in the act of stick-swallowing. 
The Navahos, as well as the Pueblo Indians, 
practise this art, though in later years we 
know that the arrows and sticks are decep- 
tive and are made for the purpose. Still 
others show the human hand, and the Hopi 
tell strange legends connecting this depict- 
ing of the human hand with the choice of 
their priests by the gods. 

Elk, rabbits, mountain sheep and other 
animal clan devices are common. These 
possibly represent the supposititious animal 
progenitor of the family, which now goes 
under its particular name. Of reptiles, the 
ereat plumed serpent is the most important. 
The Hopi, as is now well known, in their 
snake dance, claim brotherhood, through 
their snake clan, with the snake, hence the 
frequency of this symbol as a decorative 
device. 

As rain-making in such an arid region as 
that of the Hopi is a most important func- 
tion of their Shamans, it might readily be 
supposed that water animals are most com- 
mon as decorative symbols. Tadpoles, 
frogs, lizards, dragon-flies accordingly are 
often found, and butterflies, also, which the 
Hopi connect with well-watered crops. 
Birds and feather symbols, however, are by 
far the most common. Hopi myths and 
legends are full of references to great bird- 
like creatures of semi-deific power. Later 
legends refer to the Kwataka, or man eagle, 
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who was a great source of distress to their 
ancients, and who was killed by the War 
God. Feathers, too, form an important 
part of their pahos, or prayer sticks, and 
perhaps to this fact their constant intro- 
duction into pottery decoration may be due. 
Of the geometric figures much might be 
written. A mere pictorial representation of 
them would be a surprise to most readers, 
Forms familiar and unfamiliar, curved and 
rectilinear, terraces, swastikas, crosses, par- 
allels, zig-zags, serrates, obliques, diamonds, 
triangles, hour-glasses, quadrilaterals, ovals, 
rectangles, frets, in every possible combina- 
tion, and twisted into every conceivable 
design, are found. Some of these may be 
seen on the modern vase (Fig. 1), made for 
me at Laguna, N. Mexico. This may be 
regarded merely as a suggestion of the thou- 
sand and one similar devices found on 
ancient and modern ware. From this brief 
survey, therefore, it will be realized that the 
ancient pottery decorator was not without 
skill or artistic motives, and also that her 
religious ideas were incorporated into the 
symbolism of her decorative devices. Of 
the uses to which pottery was and is put by 
the Amerind, I have scarce room here to 
speak. Suffice it to say that in pottery and 
basketry, with occasionally a gourd shell 
and a few stone and wood receptacles and 
domestic implements, the Amerind had to 
be content. These comprised his only uten- 
sils, hence we find them used in a large 
variety of ways. 


























ANCIENT POTTERY FROM THE NAVAHO RESERVATION. 
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One would think that the European 
methods of manufacturing antiquities would 
not have reached as far as the Hopi pueblos, 
and yet Fig. 2 is a modern vase in my own 
collection, which many a collector would 
have purchased as ancient. It was made 
by Nampéo, at Hauo, on the East Mesa. 
She is not a true Hopi, but a member of 
the Tewa family, who founded the town 
of Hauo nearly a couple of centuries ago. 
She makes beautiful ware that more nearly 
approximates to the ancient ware than that 
of any other living pottery maker. Find- 
ing a better market for ancient than mod- 
ern ware, she cleverly copies the old forms 
and their deco- 
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the cliffs, Laguna and the pueblos of the 
Rio Grande. The Hopis, as I have before 
said, still make pottery, but it is thick, 
heavy, crude in form and deficient in art 
workmanship in the decorations. The Pi- 
mas and Papajoes of Southern Arizona 
aiso make a crude pottery, mainly of red 
clav or red painted and decorated with 
crude lines and outlines in black. The 
Mohaves, who occupy the river banks and 
the desert that lies near to the shores cf the 
Colorado River at the Needles, are also 
crude pottery makers. Their ware, how- 
ever, is mainly sun dried and of clay that 
readily disintegrates, so that it has but 
passing value 





rative designs. 
But there is an 
almost — infall- 
ible sign by 
which modern 
pottery may 
be detected. 
Indeed, Dr. 
Fewkes says it 
is the sole way. 
This is by “the 
peculiar crack- 
led or crazed 
surface which 
it always has. 
This is due, I 
believe, to the 
method of fir- 
ing and the un- 
equal contrac- 
tion or expan- 
sion of the slip 








and interest. 
Some time 
ago—a year or 
so—it was said 
that endeavors 
were being 
made to edu- 
cate the La- 
guna Indiansin 
the scientific 
and modern 
methods of pre- 
paring the clay, 
application of 
the colors and 
glazing,so that, 
while preserv- 
ing all the es- 
sential features 
of itsaboriginal 
character, it 
would be more 








employed. All 


modern imita- FIG. 1—LARGE 


tions are coy- 

ered with a white slip which, after firing, be- 
comes crackled, a characteristic unknown 
to ancient ware.’ The decorations of this 
large vase (Fig. 2) consist primarily of four 
masked figures called katchinas. These 
represent supernatural beings of an inferior 
order—lesser gods, as it were—and may 
belong to a species of ancestral worship. 
The Hopi have a large number of katchinas, 
many, perhaps all of them, being repre- 
sented by smail statuettes, which visitors to 
the Hopi pueblos commonly call dolls. 

Of modern pottery the best that is now 
made among the Pueblo Indians is that of 
Zuni, in New Mexico. Large quantities 
are made at Acoma, ‘he wonderful city of 


durable and 
beautiful. 
Whether this 
laudable plan has been carried out or not 
I am at present unable to say, but I sin- 
cerely hope it will not be long before our 
Indian Department-—which certainly shows 
itself both capable and desirous of truly 
helping the Amerind—will make these sub- 
jects matters of education in the Indian 
schools. It would not be a matter of seri- 
ous expense to send pottery experts to 
every pottery-making tribe. There they 
could study the clay of the neighborhood 
and instruct the potters in those combina- 
tions which would would secure the best 
results. Thus the aboriginal character of 
the pottery will be preserved, with the added 
beauty, strength and durability which mod- 
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ern scientific methotls of working impart. 
In such manner we shall practically aid 
our Indian wards to be self-sustaining and 
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governing in the larger sense, and at the 
same time advance them on the highway of 
civilization. 























FIG 


2—LARGE KATCHINA VASE MADE BY 


NAMPEO. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RUGBY 
By John Corbin 


HE many striking differences between 

English and American Rugby arise out 

of the American features known as 
* possession of the ball” and “interference.” 
In the early days of the American game 
many of the most sacred English traditions 
were unknown, and the wording of the 
English rules proved in practise so far from 
explicit that it was not possible to discover, 
much less to enforce them. One of these 
traditions favored a certain comparative 
mildness of demeanor. The American play- 
ers, on the contrary, favored a campaign of 
personal assault for which the general rules 
of the English scrummage lent marked facili- 
ties. It soon became necessary in America 
to line the men up in loose order facing each 
other, and to forbid violent personal con- 
tact until the actual running with the ball 
should begin. This clearly made it neces- 


sary that the sides should in turn put 
the ball in play, and consequently should 
be given possession of it. Under this ar- 
rangement, each side is in turn organized 
on the offensive and the defensive; and the 
result is an elaborate and almost military 
organization. The upshot of all this was 
that the forwards, who in the parent Eng- 
lish game have only an incidental connec- 
tion with the running of the backs, become 
a part of each successive play, opening 
up the way for the progress of the ball. 
According to the English code, this made 
our forwards off-side, so that the rule had 
to be changed to fit the new practise. It 
then appeared that if the forwards could 
play ahead of the ball, the backs could too; 
and here vou have the second great Ameri- 
can feature, interference. 

I know no better way of illustrating 
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further the difference between the two 
games than by relating the experiences and 
sensations of an American who undertakes 
to play English Rugby; and as my only 
knowledge of this sort is the result of per- 
sonal experience I fear I shall have to be 
allowed a liberal indulgence in the perpen- 
dicular pronoun. 

During a college “wine” that ended the 
season of “tubbing” on the river the cap- 
tain of the Balliol fifteen threw his arms 
about me, and asked me to play on the 
team. He had not a single three-quarters, 
he said, who could get out of his own way 
running, The proposition was startling 


” 
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and asked me to come out a quarter of an 
hour before the rest for a little coaching. 
A quarter of an hour to learn to play foot- 
ball! In spite of the captain’s predictions 
of the night before, I was not so sure that he 
was yet “all right;” so I went out to the 
porter’s lodge and scanned the bulletin- 
board. My name stared me in the face. I 
had scarcely time to take luncheon and don 
a pair of football shorts. 

The practise my coach gave me consisted 
in running the length of the field three or 
four times, passing the ball back and forth 
as we went. His instructions with regard 
to the game were equally simple. To keep 


























THE THREE-QUARTER BACKS FACING IN 


PAIRS, 


Only three of the four quarters of each side are visible and one of these shows only a head above the scrimmage. 
The attitude of the middle of the three in the foreground indicates that the ball is about to come out, apparently 
as the result of irregular play for the referee is blowing his whistle. 


enoug for I am no footballer; so I pleaded 
an attack of rheumatism and ignorance of 
the game. He said they didn’t matter. 
“And Tm half blind,” I added. 
I,” he interrupted, “but we'll both be all 
right in the morning.” I said I referred 
to the fact that I was very near-sighted; 
but he took all excuses as a sign of resent- 
ment because he had failed to invite me 
to breakfast in my Freshman term; he ap- 
peared to think it his duty to breakfast all 
possible candidates. Such are the courte- 
sies of an English captain, and such are 
the informalities of English training. 

The next morning the captain wrote me 
that there was a match on against Merton, 


“So am 


in proper position I had only to watch my 
Merton vis-a-vis and take a place symmet- 
rical with his. When the enemy heeled the 
ball out of the scrummage (scrimmage), 
shortened to “scrum,” to their three-quarter 
back, putting us for the moment on the 
defensive, I was to watch my man, and, if 
the ball was passed to him, to tackle him. 
If he passed it before I could tackle him I 
was still to follow him, leaving the man 
who took the ball to be watched by my 
neighbor, in order that I might be on hand 
if my man received it again. An American 


back when his side is on the defensive is 
expected to keep his eye on his vis-a-vis; 
but his main duty is to follow the ball. 


An 
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English back under similar circumstances 
is expected only to follow his man. If our side 
:appened to heel out the ball from the serum 
nd one of our three-quarters began to run 
ith it, we were on the offensive, and the 
her three-quarters and I were to follow 
his heels, so that when he was about to 
tackled—“ collared,” the English say—we 
«ht dodge our opposites so that he could 
:iton tous. There is, of course, no such 
ng as combined interference among the 
ks. A plaver who gets between the man 
i the ball and the enemy’s goal is rankly 
side. It is not to be understood that 
captain coached all this information 
‘o me. I had to buttonhole him and 


formed. Our nine forwards gathered com- 
pactly in a semi-ellipse, bent their bodies 
together in a horizontal plane, with their 
heads carefully tucked beneath the mass, 
and leaned against the opposing mass of 
forwards, who were similarly placed. When 
the two scrums were thoroughly compacted, 
the umpire tossed the ball on the ground 
between the opposing sets of legs, whereupon 
both sides began to struggle. 

The scrum in action looks like a huge 
tortoise with a score of legs at each end, 
which by some unaccountable freak of 
nature are struggling to walk in opposite 
directions. The sight was certainly awe- 
inspiring, and it was days before I realized 























WAITING FOR THE BALL. 
One of the half-backs eageriy waiting for the ball which is being heeled out. The other half-back is in the act 


of pouncing on it to make the necessary pass 


pump it out word by word. Coaching of 
any sort is all but unknown on English 
football-fields. All there is of the game is 
learned at school—or in the nursery! 

When the opposing teams scattered over 
the field for the kick-off I noticed with 
satisfaction that there was not a spectator 
on the grounds to embarrass me. It is so 
in almost all English college games—the 
fellows are more than likely to have sports 
of their own; and “anyway, what is the use 
in hanging round the fields where other 
fellows are having all the fun?” 

On the kick-off, luckily, the ball did not 
come to my corner of the field, for I could 
scarcely have seen it, much less caught it. 
Our side returned the kick and the scrum 


that it indicated no abstrusely working 
tactics; there is little, if anything, i ~‘t be- 
yond the obvious grunting and shovi..z. 
The backs faced each other in pairs on 
that side of the scrum which afforded the 
broader field for running. The legs in the 
Balliol serum pushed harder, and the bodies 
squirmed to more advantage, for our men 
had presently got the ball among their feet. 
They failed to hold it there, however, and 
it popped out into a_half-back’s hands. 
He passed it quickly to one of my compan- 
ions at three-quarters, who dodged his 
man and ran toward the corner of the field. 
I followed, and just as the full-back col- 
lared him he passed the ball to me. Be- 
fore I had taken three rheumatic strides I 
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had two men hanging at my back; but 
when they brought me down the ball was 
just beyond the line. The audience arose 
as one man—to wit, the referee, a Balliol 
friend, who had been squatting on the side- 
lines—and shouted, “Played. Wellplayed!” 
I had achieved universal fame. During 
the rest of the game the Balliol scrum, 
which was a very respectable affair of its 
kind, kept the ball to itself, while we backs 
cooled our heels. 

A few days later, in a game against 
Jesus, the serums were more evenly matched, 
and the ball was heeled out oftener. I soon 
found that my eyes were not sharp enough 


the ball popped out of the scrum, the word 
came to dissolve. There were absolutely 
no regular positions; the man who was in 
the front center of one scrummage might 
be in the outskirts of the next. On some 
teams, I found by inquiry, a definite order 
is agreed on, but this is regarded as of doubt- 
ful advantage. Tactics and strategy, as 
we understand the words, are scarcely 
thought of, for they mainly depend on the 
possession of the ball and interference. 
When the umpire or half-back tosses 
the ball into the middle of the scrummage 
there are, at an ultimate analysis, four 
things that can happen. First, the two 


























THROWING IN THE BALL FOR A LINE QUT. 
The team in striped shirts is Leicester, the best of its year (1900) in England. The team with the black band is 


Devonport Albion, the champion of the west of England. 


to follow quick passing; and when, just 
before half-time, a punt came in my direc- 
tion, I was horrified to see it multiply until 
it looked like a flock of balloons. As luck 
had it, I singled out the wrong balloon to 
catch. Jesus fell on the ball just as_ it 
bounced over the goal-line. In the sec- 
ond half the captain put one of the for- 
wards in my place, and put me in the scrum. 

The play here was more lively, though 
scarcely more complex or difficult. Each 
forward stuck his head beneath the shoul- 
ders of the two men infront of him, grasped 
their waists, and then heaved until. when 


sides may struggle back and forth, carrying 
the ball on the ground at their feet; this 
is called a “pack.” Second, the stronger 
side may cleave the weaker, and run down 
the field, dribbling the ball yard by yard as 
they go until either side picks it up for a 
run, or else drops on it and cries “down.” 
Third, one side may be able to “screw the 
scrum,” a manceuver which almost. rises 
to the altitude of a play. The captain 
shouts “Right!” or perhaps “Left!” and 
then his forwards push diagonally, instead 
of directly, against their opponents. The 
result is very like what we used to call in 
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America a revolving wedge, except that, 
since the ball is carried on the ground, the 
play eventuates, when successful, in a 
scattering rush of forwards down the field, 
dribbling the ball at their feet, just as 
when the scrum has been cloven. The 
fourth possibility is that the side that gets 
the ball amongst its eighteen legs allows it 
{0 ooze out behind, or, if its backs are worthy 

confidence, purposely heels it out. 
‘thereupon results the play I have already 
lescribed; a half-back pounces upon it and 

»sses it deftly to the three-quarters, who 
run with it down the field, if necessary 
passing it back and forth. In plays which 
involve passing or dribbling, English teams 

metimes reach a very high degree of skill; 
few sights on the football field are more 
inspiring than to see a “combination” of 
players rush in open formation among their 
opponents, shifting the ball from one to 
another with such rapidity and accuracy 
as to elude all attempts to arrest it. As a 
whole, the game of the forwards is much 
more fun than that of the backs, though 
decidedly less attractive in the eyes of the 
spectators—a consideration of slight im- 
portance on an English field. 

Just as I began to get warmed to my new 
work I smashed my nose against the head 
of a Balliol man who was dodging back 
into the push. The captain told me that 
I need not finish the game, but as it is 
against the English rules ever to substitute 
players, and we were still far from sure of 
winning, I kept to my grunting and shov- 
ing. At the end of the game the captain 
very politely “‘gave me the hoof.” This 
was just what I expected and deserved; 
but I was surprised to find that the fellows 
had objected to my playing the game 
through with a bloody nose. They would 
have preferred not to be bled upon. 

This regard for pleasantness and con- 
venience, which to an American is odd 
enough, is characteristic even of ’varsity 
football. The slenderness of the _ pre- 
liminary training of a ’varsity fifteen is in- 
credible to any American who has not 
witnessed it. To sift the candidates there 
is a Freshman match and a Senior match, 
with perhaps one or two ‘“‘squashes’’—that 
is to say, informal games—besides. And 
even these tests are largely a matter of 
form. Men are selected chiefly on their 
public school reputations, and in conse- 
quence of good work on a college fifteen. 
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The process of manufacturing players, so 
familiar to us, is unknown. There is no 
coaching of any kind, as we understand the 
word. When a man has learned the game 
at his public school or in his college, he has 
learned it for all time, though he will, of 
course, improve by playing for the uni- 
versity. The need of practice is greatly 
lessened by the fact that the soft English 
winter allows as long a season of play as is 
desired. The team plays a game or two a 
week against the great club teams of Eng- 
land—Blackheath, tichmond, London, 
Scottish, Cardiff, Newport and Hudders- 
field—with perhaps a bit of informal kick- 
ing and punting between times. When the 
weather is too bad it lays off entirely. 

All this does not conduce to the strenu- 
ousness of spirit Americans throw into 
their sports. In an inter-varsity match I 
saw the Oxford team, which was fifty per 
cent. better, allow itself to be shoved all 
over the field, and kept the game a tie 
only by the rarest good fortune. It tran- 
spired later that the gayeties of Brighton 
whither the team had gone to put the 
finishing touches on its training, had been 
too much for it. In an American univer- 
sity such laxity would be thought the low- 
est depth of unmanliness; but I could not 
see that anyone at Oxford really resented 
it—at most it was a subject for mild sar- 
casm. ‘You can’t expect a team to be in 
the push everywhere!” This lack of thor- 
ough preparation is even more character- 
istic of the international teams—England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales—that yearly 
play for the championship of Great Britain. 
They are chosen from the most. brilliant 
players in the leading clubs, and _ local 
jealousy makes the task of choosing most 
delicate. The temptation is to take a man 
or two impartially from each of the great 
fifteens, instead of choosing the best men, 
or the men most likely to play well to- 
gether. As the international teams take 
little or no practice as a whole, the tendency 
in the great games is to neglect the finer 
arts of dribbling and passing in combina- 
tion—for excellence in which the players 
were severally chosen—and to revert to the 
primitive grunting and shoving. In the 
great games, accordingly, the team which 
is man for man inferior as regards the fine 
points may prevail by sheer strength, so 
that the result is liable to be most un- 
satisfactory. Some years ago, owing to 
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local club jealousy, the Welsh international 
was chosen mainly from a single club, with 
the result that it won the championship, 
and in 1901 the canny Scotch team won by 
intentionally selecting its members, in spite 
of local jealousy, on the score of their famil- 
iarity with one another’s play. 

As might be expected from this lack of 
keenness, the very rules of the game are 
calculated to moderate the struggle. As a 
result of the rule against substituting, to 
which I have referred, any extreme of hard 
play in the practice games, such as lays off 
dozens of good American players yearly, 
is not likely to be encouraged. Good men 
do “crock” as they call it; but where an 
injury is practically certain to disqualify a 
man from the inter-varsity match, the foot- 
ball limp and the football patch can scarcely 
be regarded as the final grace of athletic 
manhood. Wilful brutality is all but un- 
known; the seriousness of being disqualified 
abets the normal English inclination to play 
the game like a person of sense and good 
feeling. The physical effect of the sport 
is to make men erect, lithe and sound. 
And the effect on the nervous system is 
similar. The worried, drawn features of the 
American player on the eve of a great con- 
test are unknown. An Englishman could 
not understand how it has happened that 
American players have been given sulpho- 
nal during the last nights of training. Eng- 
lish Rugby is first of all a sport, an exercise 
that brings manly powers into play. 

That our American game is past hoping 
for on the score of playability is by no means 
certain. The historical critics of literature 
are fond of saying, that a period of rapid 
development is always marked by flagrant 
excesses, and the development of modern 
American football has been of astonishing 
rapidity. Quite often the game of one 
season has been radically different from the 
games of all preceding _ seasons. This 
cannot continue always for the number of 
possible variations is obviously limited; and 
when the limit is reached American Rugby 
will be like English Rugby, the same old 
game year in and year out. Everybody, 
from the youngest prep. to the oldest grad., 
will know it and love it. 

The two of the features in which our 
football differs from the English, “ possession 
of the ball” and “interference,” are both 
the occasion of considerable vigorous hand- 
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ling of one’s opponents. When an Amer- 
ican player is tackled, he seldom dares 
to pass the ball for fear of losing possession 
of it, so that our rule is to tackle low and 
hard, in order to stop the ball sharp, and if 
possible jar it out of the runner’s grasp. 
In England it is still fair play to grab a man 
by the ankle. This is partly because of the 
softness of the moist, thick English turf, but 
more largely because, as passing is the rule, 
the tackler in nine cases out of ten aims at 
the ball. The result is that a man is 
seldom slammed to the earth as he would 
be in our game. It is this fact that enables 
the English player to go bare-kneed. 

The danger from interference in the Amer- 
ican game is also considerable. When a 
man is blocked off he is liable to be thrown 
violently upon the far-from-tender bosom 
of our November Mother-earth. Any one 
familiar with the practiee of an American 
eleven will remember the constant cry of 
the coaches, “Knock your man on the 
ground! Put him out of the play!’ It has 
been truly enough said that the American 
game has exaggerated the most dangerous 
features of the two English games—thetack- 
ling of English Rugby and the “charging’’ 
or body-checking of the Association game. 

Yet this is only a partial stateinent of the 
case. These elements of possession of the 
ball and interference have raised our game 
incalculably above the English game as a 
martial contest. Whereas English Rugby 
has as yet advanced very little beyond its 
first principles of grunting and shoving, the 
American game has always been supreme 
as a school and a test of courage; and it*has 
always tended, albeit with some excesses, 
toward an incomparably high degree of skill 
and strategy. Since American foothall is 
still in a state of transition, it is only fair 
to judge the two games by the norm to which 
they are separately tending. The English- 
man has on the whole subordinated the 
elements of skill in combination to the 
pleasantness of the sport, while the Amer- 
ican has somewhat sacrificed the playability 
of the game to his insatiate struggle for 
success and his inexhaustible ingenuity in 
achieving it. More than any other sport, 
Rugby football indicates the divergent lines 
along which the two nations are developing. 
By preferring either game a man expresses 
his preference for one side of the Atlantic 
over the other. 
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far away northern pines; one of 

those fair garden plots which the 

Maker of the Forests designed, long years 

, and planted in an hidden place where 

it could bloom for a season for His glory 

alone, undisturbed by the desecrating hand 

of man. To this lovely spot—this lost bit 

of Eden—if ye be minded to follow so un- 

worthy a guide, it will now be my pleasant 
jov to lead thee. 

The roadway leading to this garden 
plot is a winding road, of course. Only 
the thoroughfares constructed by money- 
getting man run in straight lines, and turn, 
when they needs must do so, in angles. 
The roads in forest or country are never 
in a hurry to reach their destination. They 
turn aside at the slightest pretext in an 
easy, natural manner, lengthening out the 
journey to suit their own convenience, like 
a reluctant boy loitering on his -way to 
Thus it is with the road to camp 
along whose winding ways I would now 
stroll with you to its end. 

The road now begins where the makers 
thereof decreed that it should end; to wit, 
on the shores of a dreaming forest lake. 
You paddle your canoe across the rippling 
waters, past the small wooded island at 
the head of the bay and into the miniature 
lagoon, where the lumbermen once _ built 
their rafts of logs, and with a skilful turn 
of the blade bring the frail bark alongside 
the half sunken trunk of a fallen cedar tree. 
This is the landing place; this is the com- 
mencement of the road to camp. A few 
steps and you are treading on a soft, thick 
carpet of moss, and then the hemlocks wel- 
come you beneath their shade, and the tall 
pines await you farther on. If you have 
the eye of an artist, you will pause enrap- 
tured with the beauty of the scene; or if 
your “soul is moved with concord of sweet 
sounds,” you will bend with listening ear 
to catch the wondrous strains of that never- 
ending symphony of the forest that comes 
to you, borne upon the air in low murmur- 
ing, gently subdued tones—the music of 
the pines. 


- HERE is a certain quiet spot in the 


school. 
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And now the old roadway will beckon 
to you mysteriously, yet invitingly, and you 
will follow where it leads and enter the 
forest; and as the many fragrant odors come 
wafted to you and the great stillness en- 
velopes you, a feeling of peace and restful- 
ness will steal over you, and the cares of 
the world will flit away to be forgotten, 
for they dare not enter here. 

The road has lost its original well-defined 
outlines and the forest has encroached all 
along its borders. Here and there it turns 
aside to pass around some fallen king of 
the realm—some tree of mighty girth—in 
a narrow footpath, or to make a wide detour 
around an impassable windfall that ob- 
structs the way; and in places it has lost 
itself altogether, for a short distance, in 
some thicket of young spruce or stunted 
jack pine, and has to start all afresh on 
the other side. 

It is man’s way to overcome opposition 
of any kind by force. Nature avoids ob- 
structions. It is only foolish man who 
would outstrip her in the race; who has 
removed himself far from her wise teach- 
ings and turned his back upon her in the 
lofty superiority of his ignorance; he alone 
it is who rushes toward the goal of his 
ambitions in such reckless haste, trampling 
down everything in his path in his insatia- 
ble greed for gain. But Nature is never 
in a hurry. With her, as with ourselves, 
to-day was once to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row will soon be yesterday, so what matter 
a day if it be wisely spent? 

The tiniest rivulet or the mightiest river 
always follows a winding, devious course. 
If’ man, the commercial-minded man of 
to-day, could arrange things, every river 
would flow in a straight line. With him 
each day represents so many hours in which 
to add something to his hoard of gold. 

Would it not be wiser if we occasionally 
stepped aside and followed the road that 
goes around, rather than exhaust ourselves 
in boldly surmounting every obstruction 
in our pathway, and toiling wearily up the 
steep hight of every rugged hill? Which- 
ever road we pursue we have a common 
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destination in view, a common goal called 
happiness, and it seems to me that the 
road that goes around—though, mayhap, 
by far the longer—will conduct us to our 
journey’s end more safely and better fitted 
to enjoy our well-earned rest than that 
other rougher, though shorter road. At 
any rate it offers tempting inducements 
which I myself find it impossible to resist. 

That is why I am in love with this road 
of which I write. It has wisely adapted 
itself to Nature’s laws, and when an im- 
peding obstacle presents itself, it turns aside 
gracefully and avoids the trouble. For this 
reason it is always furnishing surprises of 
one kind and another. 

Perchance some old, majestic tree, hav- 
ing fulfilled its allotted time, has tottered 
to its fall and thrown itself prone ‘across the 
way where it lies, undisturbed, awaiting 
the slow touch of decay. Its great roots, 
torn from their bed of soft clinging earth, 
where they have slept so long unmolested, 
wave their tendrils in the air protestingly, 
or still cling tenaciously to a bit of dried 
soil, refusing to acknowledge defeat after 
all these vears of successful battle with the 
warring tempests. Here the road turns 
aside with due reverence, not presuming to 
dispute right of possession to this narrow 
strip of ground which marks the old tree’s 
final resting-place. Here you never know 
what adventure may be in store for you on 
the other side of the mass of roots. 

Treading softly on the bed of moss with 
which the road is carpeted, I once circled 
around such a tree and came face to face 
with a doe and her two fawns not ten paces 
away. We gazed at one another in mu- 
tual astonishment for fully seven seconds, 
and then—whisk! and away they went, 
like shadows in a dream. I came out of 
my trance in time to remember, too late, 
that I had a rifle in my hand. After the 
first feeling of chagrin had worn off, I was 
not sorry that I had allowed the beautiful 
creatures to escape, for I have never com- 
mitted murder on this road to camp. Prob- 
ably that is the chief reason why my con- 
science never troubles me, and why I feel 
at peace with all things when following its 
wandering course. Once (confession is good 
for the soul) I came near forgetting myself 
and breaking my proud record of bad deeds 
left undone. It was at the same tree where 
I had spared the lives of the deer, after they 
had made good their escape. This time it 
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was a bear, and under the circumstances I 
think I should have been justified in spilling 
his blood. All that deterred me was the 
lack of a weapon with which to execute the 
deed—and the bear. 

I rounded the fallen tree, and just on 
the other side of the mass of tangled roots 
a big, black object suddenly rose, with an 
angry snarl, almost within reach of my 
hand and reared itself to an enormous 
hight, seemingly thirty feet or more. There 
it stood, towering above me, ready for bat- 
tle—ready to extinguish my flame of life 
in a single, all-powerful hug. One glance 
was sufficient; one wild yell was all that I 
had time to utter, and I turned and fled 
from destruction. I do not come of a run- 
ning family, but I established a record that 
day. And the bear could run, too. It 
has never been decided, though, which of 
us won the race, because we were running 
in opposite directions. It was a close call 
for both of us, and now whenever I approach 
that particular tree I either whistle or sing 
a glad song so as to give any creature that 
may happen to be on the other side, time 
to escape. I have no desire to break my 
own records, and in this way one avoids 
all complications. 

These are the only exciting experiences 
the road ever furnished for my benefit. Its 
chief charm lies in its freedom from all dis- 
turbing influences, and you unconsciously 
adapt yourself to its mood, as you follow 
where it leads, and give yourself up to sober 
thought and meditation. A lazy porcu- 
pine may lumber along in front of vou for 
a short distance, and then turn aside and 
throw his bristles up in a_ protecting shield 
as you pass by, but this scarcely engages 
your attention; a partridge may rise sud- 
denly, almost at your feet, and cause a mo- 
ment’s flurry in your breast, but it is all the 
quieter after the noisy bird has flown; 
occasionally a faintly defined runway may 
cross the road, and you will pause and 
examine this highway of the deer for fresh 
tracks, and finding none, continue on your 
way unconcerned; or perchance another 
roadway, overgrown with brushes and bram- 
bles and _ half-obliterated by time, may 
branch off to one side, and out of curiosity 
you will follow it until it ends in a confused 
jumble of decaying, moss-covered logs and 
rotting stumps. These evidences of that 
former dire visitation will engender morbid 
thoughts in your breast, and you will re- 
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trace your steps, sorry to have been thus 
brought into contact with that far distant, 
disagreeable past which Time and Nature 
are striving so hard to bury in oblivion. 

And ever as you go, on all sides the pines 
and hemlocks rise tall and erect, stretching 
away in long lanes and dimly lighted ave- 
nues, where twilight always lingers, until 
you come to the belt of hard timber. Here 
the road merges into a narrow Indian trail 
and finally loses itself in a heavy thicket 
where you have no desire to follow. 

This trail has not known the imprint of 
a moccasined foot for many, many moons. 
When the red man roamed these wilds 
it encircled the lake, following close to its 
shores, with many branches extending in 
all directions, but that was in the forest’s 
golden days. Now no footprints disturb 
the soil on these dimly-outlined pathways 
save those of the timid deer. What a 
paradise this must once have been for the 
Indian. He was the lawful heir, the proud 
possessor of all this vast estate—these broad 
acres of forest trees and forest stream and 
forest lake. Now he is fast disappearing 
from off the face of the earth and the forests 
are disappearing with him. At times, while 
following the road to camp, you will come 
across one of the ancient landmarks, an 
aged monarch of the pines, standing a little 
aloof from the others in dignified exclusive- 
ness. For the most part the pine trees 
left standing by the lumbermen were faulty 
in some respect, or of too young a growth, 
but oceasionally one of the mighty ones 
escaped the axe of the woodcutter. Such 
a tree always reminds me of some old In- 
dian chief, the last remnant of his tribe, 
who has seen his people dispersed and 
scattered at the coming of the white man, 
like dead leaves before the winter winds, 
and who now stands in mournful silence 
awaiting his own end. 

Yes, both red man and forest tree are fast 
disappearing, and soon there will be nothing 
left of either. In place of the forest we will 
build cities of brick and stone and iron with 
not a crooked, winding street to be seen 
anywhere; in place of the red man wandering 
at his will through his lovely wilderness, 
proud and unafraid, or smoking the pipe of 
peace beside the council fire, we will have 
the slaves of Croesus toiling for their daily 
bread behind their prison walls, without 
even a breath of free, pure air. This is 
some men’s conception of the millennium. 


There is a certain grove of aged pines and 
hemlocks, near the shores of the lake, through 
which the old road meanders with many a 
winding turn where we always pitch our 
camp. This grove retains all its pristine 
beauty, as it is not of sufficient importance, 
commercially, to invite destruction at the 
hand of man. This is the garden spot of 
which I have made mention; this is the Holy 
of Holies of the Temple. On one side it is 
hemmed in by a thick jungle of dead trees 
uprooted for the most part and lying about 
in wild disorder; an impregnable cedar 
swamp. The grove is safe from intrusion 
from this quarter. On the opposite side 
a. low ridge extends unbrokenly for a mile 
or more, and just over the ridge the hemlocks 
and pines are bordered by a fringe of birch 
and young maples, with clumps of sumac 
interposed here and there, which ends at 
the water’s edge. 

In the winter the grove has its dark 
mantle of many shaded green trimmed with 
ermine. In the spring the trees lay aside 
their winter dress for robes of brighter color. 
The green mantle of the grove becomes 
greener, with a fringe of a brighter shade 
of the same and an hundred other different 
colors, and as the season advances to summer 
this light green takes on a deeper hue inter- 
woven with the gleam of the sunlight on the 
white bark of the birches, and little touches 
of red from the sumac berries. But autumn 
is the time to see the picture in all its beauty. 
Then the forest puts on its gorgeous robes 
of state and glows resplendent in its fine 
apparel. There is a faint suggestion of blue 
in the green foliage of the grove, and it 
girds on a sash of rare beauty and wonderful 
richness of color. The birches and maples 
and sumac bushes blaze with many shades 
of gold and flaming red, through which the 
white bark of the trees gleams like so many 
bars of silver. Red and green, silver and 
gold, blended in lavish extravagance. Such 
a wealth of color beggars description. On 


‘still Indian summer days the whole picture 


is mirrored in the limpid waters of the lake. 
Then you can only gaze and gaze, and gaze 
again enraptured, and draw a long, deep 
breath, a sigh of perfect contentment, and 
thank God for having made His world so 
lovely to look upon and allowed you to dwell 
therein. The upper end of the grove is 
enclosed by an arm of the cedar swamp 
joining the lagoon where the road to camp 
begins. The lower end gradually becomes 
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a part of the vast forest which stretches out 
interminably beyond. 

Beneath the shade of these noble old trees 
the ground is covered with a thick carpet of 
green moss, or a soft layer of pine needles. 
Here and there clusters of jack pine and 
spruce relieve the monotony of the view, if 
monotony could be said to exist amid these 
restful scenes. The hardy wintergreen grows 
abundantly on all sides, its bright red berry 
shows brighter against the green background, 
and there is always the sound of the sighing 
of the winds overhead, and the air is always 
filled with the fragrant odors of spices. 

“Ts this, then, that fair Arcadia? The 
land of which the poets sing?” you will ask. 

Ah! Is it not fairer than the fairest Ar- 
cadia? Is it not the land of our dreams? 

In the center of this garden of rest, in a 
little open space just suited to the purpose, 
we are wont to spread our tent, even as 
the pilgrims of old were wont to spread 
theirs at the foot of some sacred shrine. 
The winding road passes close by our door, 
and we never think of choosing any other 
path in our goings and comings, for all 
roads lead to this one, and this is the road 
to camp. Like an old and tried friend, a 
faithful guide whom you have learned to 
trust, it is always there to make your jour- 
ney easier, and to lead you aright. After 
a long day’s tramp through the woods; after 
fighting your way over windfalls and through 
tangled thickets and swamps in your hunt 
for something to kill, when, as the day 
draws near its close, you finally turn your 
steps towards home, how unwelcome seems 
the prospect before you! So many of the 
same obstacles to be encountered again; so 
many of the same difficulties to be over- 
come. Accidentally you stumble upon an 
old trail, hardly discernible after many 
years of disuse, and follow it in the blind 
faith that it will lead to something better. 
Suddenly you emerge into a broader path, 
and soon objects begin to assume a familiar 
appearance and you realize, with a sigh of 
relief, that you are on the road that leads 
to camp. Immediately your wearied limbs 
take on new strength, and you strike out 
with renewed vigor, well knowing that you 
have only to follow this oft used pathway 
and it will conduct you to the haven where 
you would be—the grove and the cheerful 
glow of the camp fire. There your com- 
panion is awaiting you, and a supper fit 
for a tired hunter is ready for you, and you 


can almost smell the venison and partridges, 
broiling over the coals, and the fresh 
browned biscuit and the rich aroma of 


steaming coffee. Just as the darkness is 


beginning to creep down upon the forest, 
and strange sounds to issue from the deep- 
ening shadows, the bright glimmer of a fire 
suddenly appears before you as you turn 
the last bend in the road and—you are 
home at last. 

When your hunger has been appeased, 
and nothing but the fragments of the feast 
remain, the pipes are brought out and you 
prepare to enjoy a few quiet moments be- 
fore seeking your couch of sweet smelling 
hemlock boughs where sleep is waiting for 
you with open arms. As the cloud of fra- 
grant smoke from the soothing weed encir- 
cles your head you talk in low tones with 
the companion of your choice of the doings. 
of the day and all those other things that 
children of the woods love to chat about; 
and then, when your weary eyelids begin 
to droop, and your tired head nods on your 
breast, you say good-night and “turn in.” 

Overhead you can hear the low moaning 
and soughing of the winds through the tall 
trees; faint night sounds come to you from 
the forest, and the great horned owl leaves. 
his home in the dark cedar swamp and 
takes up his station in the big hemlock 
near the door of the tent, and serenades 
you with his mournful “Tw-whit, tw-whoo! 
Tw-whit, tw-whoo!” But these sounds 
gradually grow fainter and fainter until 
you finally sink into that deep, dreamless 
sleep which only the weary hunter knows. 
This is the haven to which the old road 
has safely conducted you; this is your jour- 
ney’s end. 

The road to camp. It is a good road 
to follow and an easy one, for it always 
goes around. And so if you are tired out 
with the long wearisome journey; if your 
feet are blistered from climbing the steep 
hills; if your heart is heavy within you, 
and life seems all awry, step aside, O friend! 
O companion in misery! Leave the rough, 
hard beaten path! Come stroll with me 
along the smooth, moss-covered road _ to 
camp, “where the tall pines wave.’”’ And 
when we reach the grove, the beautiful 
land of our dreams, we will pitch our tent 
under the trees and there, in the deep for- 
est shade, we shall find the blessed peace 
which the angels of God brought down to 
earth so many, many years ago. 
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A CANINE INHERITANCE 
By J. P. 


a dog’s nose is the most wonderful and 

persistent souvenir of his barbarism. 
it is through his nostrils and not through 
his eye that he is linked to the past. It 
is just possible that you think of a dog’s 
nose as something wet and cold like a 
frog’s back, and therefore to be set aside 
among the disagreeable things that we 
accept, but do not contemplate. What I 
have to say may therefore for this very 
reason be of some interest to you. 

I select St. Bernard’s nose as my study, 
because he has a Roman nose, not indeed 
in conformation, but, as dogs go, in func- 
tion and patrician development. It is 
neither so acute nor so versatile as Sir 
Terre’s nose, nor so retentive as Yeoman 
Beagle’s, but if you will observe it carefully 
in its performances you cannot fail to see 
that with him as with all the family of 
canid it exercises a corrective and ulti- 
mate function not altogether unlike man’s 
reflective power. Sharp as may be ‘his 
other senses (and in Sir Terre, the aural 
sense often becomes so acute as to shorten 
his life), it is to the final decision of his 
nose that he refers all his perceptions. 

If vou keep a terrier in the house, as many 
suburban families do, merely as a burglar 
alarm, and he has his appointed place 
in the hall at night, you shall have noticed 
how the faintest vibration caused by the 
most stealthy footfall pricks his ears and 
puts him en garde. But he is often in 
doubt. Members of the family sometimes 
come home late and take good care not to 
make unnecessary noise. Footfalls are 
therefore not determinative. If you watch 
Sir Terre, you will see him jump from 
his bench and put his nose to the crack 
at the sill. He is endeavoring to obtain 
the authoritative sniff, and so conclusive is 
it that if the approaching person is a 
stranger, Sir Terre goes off like an alarm 
clock. You will observe the same dis- 
crimination in St. Bernard even in matters 
where you expect him to take your word 
for it. He prefers to accept the judgment 
of his nose. Thus you bring a stranger 
home with you and St. Bernard is pre- 


|’ may not have occurred to you that 
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sented with the rest of the family. But 
he is the only member of the family that 
has no conventional complaisance. He 
does not fully accept anybody on your 
guarantee. He may submit to polite 
regulations and tolerate him, but friendly 
recognition depends altogether on his one 
final test. He puts his head down at 
the first opportunity, takes one or two 
sniffs at the stranger’s shoes or trousers 
and either admits the new comer into the 
co-fraternity of dogs with a fraternal wag, 
or he doesn’t. And this decision is con- 
clusive. So marked a characteristic is 
this of the whole canine family that it 
has given rise to several theories, especially in 
France, where the dog has so often been the 
victim of doctrinaires, one Frenchman 
writing a treatise to prove that every man 
has his own moral as well as physical 
efluvium, which Nature has furnished 
the dog with the sense to detect. 

Mr. Darwin, whose observation of Na- 
ture is always interesting even when his 
deductions are questionable, traced the 
genesis of the multifarious dog as we know 
him to the two original progenitors, the 
wolf and the jackal, and he thought that 
the modifications were owing to some 
other animal, traces of which have been 
lost, and, like other naturalists. Darwin 
was puzzled over the innumerable varia- 
tions that mark the canide of our day. 
But what he failed to notice was that the 
olfactory sense more than anything else 
is a common characteristic of the whole 
family and has persisted in spite of man’s 
interference with and modification of the 
dog’s other faculties. It is perhaps, more 
than any other, the function that. still 
characterizes dog in all his varieties and 
points to his common origin. There can 
be no question now that Sir Lupis was his 
progenitor, and no one has shown more 
clearly than Geoffrey Saint Hillaire that 
the jackal is to this day dog, minus man’s 
influence. In accepting this dictum of 
science we have to adjust our sensibilities 
to the obvious fact that the dog was origin- 
ally a carrion-eating animal and belonged 
to the groups distinctly marked as scaven- 
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gers. If that is not conclusive in his 
genesis, it is in his reversion. Wher- 


ever man has taken his hand off he has 
gone back to his first estate, as in Turkey, 
Persia and India, and the line of demarka- 
tion between the jackal and the pariah 
dog is lost. ; 

We are chiefly interested at this mo- 
ment in the persistence no less than the 
development of the olfactory sense which 
was originally a necessity of existence to 
the nomadic dog. It survives when his 
primitive appetites and habits are almost 
eradicated and civilization has completely 
changed his diet. That is to say, he pre- 
serves in that sense his original capacity, 
not only to detect but to enjoy carrion, 
even when his education does not permit 
him to eat it. We thus have a survival 
in varying degrees throughout the whole 
family of dogs of a primitive endowment, 
which, in its later manifestations, presents 
one of the most interesting studies that we 
can find anywhere, of an original aptitude, 
struggling with a superadded or artificially 
induced restraint. 

Some one has said that heredity is the 
memory of the species. It must have 
been a Frenchman, for no one else can so 
easily turn a truth into a mot. In the 
dog’s nose we shal' find a constant re- 
minder of his origin. It remains in all 
phases of his development a recollection 
of his carrion-cating days, just as his turn- 
ing round before he lies down is a souvenir 
of his original lair. Man has modified 
his stomach and placed many restraints 
upon his gustatory impulses, but his olfac- 
tory sense remains in all his artificial con- 
ditions the ineradicable jackal endowment. 
We have succeeded in making a gentleman 
of him in many respects. St. Bernard 
under our manipulation has really arrived 
at something very like moral discrimina- 
tion, and shows a well-bred suppression 
that is at times the highest possible tribute 
to mans mastership and influence. But 
he never quite rids himself of the tempta- 
tion that comes through his nose, and it 
is his struggles, his relapses. his remorse. 
his sense of degradation when not strong 
enough to resist, that ally him more closely 
than anything else to our own weaknesses. 

In his best estate St. Bernard, the 
Bayard of dogs, is a reformed animal, and 
like a reformed man, there is always be- 
hind him the attraction of the dissolute 
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lost. St. Bernard is a 
member of my family. His dignity com- 
mands our respect. His conformity is 
admirable. And yet the jackal resides in 
his nose and makes itself manifest at odd 
times, and when it does and he is told by 
the women of the house that he is a “filthy 
beast”’ he exhibits some of the shame and 
contrition of a sentient being. At times 
airs from Araby cross his path. They 
are not spicy according to our notion. 
They are wandering and septic odors 
blown as if from some eastern wady where 
the vultures have gathered, and they 
bring to his nostrils seductive suggestions 
of primitive license and _ unrestrained 
gusto. I have caught him digging a putrid 
bone from a dung hill with a suddenly 
awakened zest, and when he was discovered 
he exhibited the shame of a bad boy caught 
flagrante delicto. How he arrived at the 
consciousness of wrongdoing in this natural 
proclivity, I am unable to determine. 
That it was evoived from himself is ab- 
surd, because the act from his point of 
view could not be wrongdoing. What he 
did was to accept man’s point of view, drop 
his tail between his legs and, so far as 
demeanor could declare it, stood abashed, 
and all this without my reprimand. 

It is not at all necessary to go off at a 
speculative tangent, as most of the popular 
writers on animals are just now in the habit 
of doing, and jump to the conclusion that 
instinct and reason differ only quantitatively 
and must eventually merge so that Sir 
Bayard will in time develop his taste to 
the point of distinguishing between a 
Saddle Rock and a Blue Point, and pick 
out a Corot from a group of Academicians. 
My own belief is that we hold the original 
propensities of the dog in leash. We can 
in the course of time modify his diet, 
reconstruct his palate, so to speak, but 
the original appetencies exist in abeyance, 
balanced by considerations that we have su- 
perinduced and that inevitably disappear 
when we remove our influence. It has 
been shown more than once that the hounds 
in a kennel prefer the tainted to the fresh 
meat, and this partiality is wholly unlike 
the gourmet at the dinner table who pre- 
fers the gamy to the fresh mutton, for 
in the latter case the taste is an artificial 
acquirement and in the former it is a 
natural endowment, and it ought to give 
the gourmet pause to think that in his 


joys he has 
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own gustatory advancement he is not only 
elevating the dog, but is himself returning 
to the jackal. 

In his place in the scheme of nature the 
dog has a stomach which is absolutely proof 
against any of the ptomaines, and cannot 
be poisoned by any of the cadaveric alka 
loids. In his highest approximation to 
the human standard of taste he learns 
to eat delicate slop, fruit, vegetables and 
even confectionery. Some of the bloated 
toy dogs that have come under the gloved 
influence of woman are probably the most 
wonderful examples we have of esthetic 
degeneration. They one and all have 
to be earried to the veterinary regularly, 
when their viscera make protest against 
their acquired voluptuousness. But there 
is not a boudoir dog in society that in 
all his pampering ever quite emancipates 
himself from his nose. Widely separated 
as the pug, the greyhound, the collie, the 
terrier and the mastiff may be in their 
acquirements, it is certain that the fleeting 
odor of dead horse makes the whole canine 
warld kin. It is true enough that the 
recognitions and manifestations will vary 
as do the artificial developments, but not 
one of the animals will be wholly able to 
resist the reminder of his nostrils. Those 
highly bred earth dogs with Celtic nerves 
and French topknots—wool on_ their 
flanks and cotton on their craniums—so 
like a Highlander in breeks and French 
feathers—are continually traversing aeri- 
form trails that lead to a lost duty in the 
scheme of things. They cross vagrant 
odors that are like tangled threads woven 
by the winds to enmesh their instinct. 
Every decaying animal sends out a call to 
them, and so imperative is the olfactory 
sense that it often interferes with the sports- 
man and puzzles the breeder. 

Not long ago a lady friend called ‘my 
attention to her favorite greyhound, a 
magnificent household pet, as sleek and 
shiny as her best cob and as _ graceful 
as Diana. The dog’s name, by the way, 
was Mignon, and you need not be told 
that she had been treated more like a flower 
than a brute. Mignon, I was told, was as 
dainty as a bird. She must have _ her 
kidney and tripe cooked to a turn and served 
upon a proper platter. She frequently 
topped off with paté or plum cake. She 
refused to associate with the canaille. 
Her consciousness of her decorative duties 
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in life was remarkable. Whenever there 
was company in the house she was on ex- 
hibition and posed elegantly. But she had 
one extraordinary vice, and as near as | 
could get at it through the guarded ex- 
planation of a refined woman, it resulted 
in horror and dismay at unexpected mo- 
ments, when Mignon made her entrance 
into the parlor, for she reeked with the 
odors of the Stygian pit and sent the com- 
pany flying. On such occasions Mignon 
had to be led to the pond and scrubbed 
with whale oil soap and otherwise disin- 
fected. 

“What would I advise?” 

With the robust sense of a man who 
has been much with dogs but never con- 
sidered them of kin, I said: ‘Put Mignon 
outdoors in a kennel—throw her food on 
the ground, and in warm weather let her 
dig a hole in the earth and sleep in it.” 

That would never do. The poor thing 
would mourn herself to death. She was 
accustomed to sleep on a cushion in my 
lady’s chamber. 

To any one but my lady it would have 
been apparent that the dog’s delinquencies 
were nothing more nor less than a protest 
of nature—very much like that of the 
small boy, who, when made to listen to the 
pastoral symphony of Beethoven, exhibits 
a strong inclination to carve his name with 
his jack knife on the piano. But the small 
boy not having the jackal’s nose will out- 
grow these propensities. $ 

Every American town not only has a 
board of health but a Gehenna. Some- 
where just beyond the habitations there is 
a refuse heap, and sometimes it becomes 
the duty of the board of health to inspect 
and condemn it owing to the accumulation 
of decaying animal matter. About a 
week after my experience with Mignon this 
duty fell to me. I visited Gehenna and 
was surprised to find that the carcasses 
of animals were left there exposed. It 
was a forlorn spot about a mile and a half 
from the center of the town, and it was 
there that I encountered some of the village 
dogs. Several of them were sitting on 
their haunches on a ridge that partly en- 
closed the place, and they were looking 





‘down upon it in contemplative sadness, as 


if brought there by their noses and left 
undetermined. These were respectable dogs 
of several types, and among them I presently 
saw Mignon. 
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It was not difficult to imagine that 
something like a human conflict was going 
on between duty and inclination. But 
for my part I saw only a conflict of what 
Romanes calls ‘“ percepts,’ and if all the 
dogs did not give way to their original im- 
pulses, it was because those impulses had 
become associated with man’s punishment. 
It was very plain that in the case of Mignon 
her gustatory respectability prevented her 
from anything like the wild license that 
was shown by the pariah dogs. In her 
dilemma she compromised the matter 
by stealing down to a heap of refuse, rolling 
in it and then scuttling home. The other 
respectable canines were content to in- 
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dulge in reminiscent sniffs—enjoying the 
interdicted show, one might say, from the 
back seats, and exhibiting a confusion of 
impulses so evenly balanced that the re- 
sult was a sort of passive and guarded 
indulgence quite free from any volitions of 
their own. 

I did not set out to point a moral, and 
can well avoid any psychologic conclusions 
to this sketch; but at the same time it 
may not be out of place to accept the 
dog’s nose as a constant reminder that a 
dog is not and cannot be a human being, 
a consideration that will offend all the 
esthetes who are now translating animals 
into terms of human emotion. 





IN VAN TASSEL’S CORRAL 


STRANGE COMRADESHIP OF A “BUFFALO WOLF” 
AND A PRONG-HORN BUCK 


By Franklin Welles Calkins 


i an old but refitted shack in Van 


Tassel’s hay corral, and near its 

close-swung gate, I had comfort- 
able division headquarters. By delay in con- 
struction, my section of the new railway 
line, cross-sectioned for the graders, was un- 
occupied for several months. There were 
thus a number of idle engineering forces 
along the line, and at our camp we spent the 
long, hot summer just lazing about. The 
hay corral, which served as a winter and 
wolf-tight pasture for colts, covered nearly 
two square miles of break and bottom, and 
was enclosed with a very formidable fence of 
eleven barbed wires, thickly studded with 
short cedar posts, and with ground-tight 
boards running the complete circuit at the 
bottom. Within this enclosure lay flat, 
low, hay lands; on either side the Running 
Water a second bench of sage brush and 
cacti, inhabited by prairie dogs; then a series 
of chalky cliffs, topped with a narrow stretch 
of summit ridge as level as a barn floor. 
Along the crest of the hights grew scattering 
umbrella pine, wind-blown, thick-topped 
and rugged, affording grateful shelter from 
the fierce midday heat of a semi-arid 
region. To a certain aery upon these hights 


I carried my camp-made hammock of gunny 
sacks, and there, idling and reading, I spent 
many afternoons. 

The only denizens of the corral were natives 
of the soil. There were numerous prairie 
dogs and jack rabbits, badgers, spermophiles 
or striped gophers, pocket gophers, snakes, 
owls, and, on the bottoms, kangaroo mice. 
I soon discovered that a single prong-horn 
buck was imprisoned within this high 
enclosure; at first a saucy, whistling, 
stamping fellow; but presently he accepted 
me as a neighbor, and paid little attention to 
my comings and goings. A little later, when 
I had formed quite a habit of climbing to the 
umbrella pines and lolling there, I discovered 
another four-footed occupant of a largerbreed, 
and also a curious intimacy which proves 
that the lion and the lamb may sometimes 
lie down incompany. The day was hot and 
the prong-buck, to get the benefit of a slight 
breeze, and some immunity from the flies, 
lay upon the point of a ridge some hundred 
and fifty yards away and a little below me. 
In that clear atmosphere the buck seemed 
even much nearer and, as I watched him 
lazily, he chewed contentedly at his cud, 
while cow birds hopped about him, pecking 























































at the flies. Then, in a curiously indefinite 
way, I became aware of another living and 
moving form upon the ridge—a stealthy 
creeper whose coat of neutral gray blended 
with the tints of the sere buffalo grass and 
the lead color of the cacti among which it 
crawled. 

A close inspection discovered in this in- 
truder the outlines of a huge gray wolf, 
which was apparently stalking the prong- 
horn. Much interested and excited I rose 
cautiously in my hammock to watch the 
drama. The wolf seemed a monster of its 
species, its body scarcely less in size than 
that of the apparently unconscious buck. 
From a humane point of view I should, of 
course, have shouted to scare the stalker off, 
but the fascination of the game took strong 
hold of my imagination. Here was some- 
thing worth while in wild life—to watch the 
great buffalo wolf, scarcely second to the 
cougar in size and strength, and quite its 
equal in ferocity, in a struggle with game 
worthy of its wiles and its fighting ability. I 
had actual knowledge that the prong horn isa 
bold, vigorous and skilful fighter, and has 
ordinarily little to fear from any beast that 
attacks it—that it seldom runs from the 
mountain lion or wolf, and never from the 
coyote. Nearer and nearer crawled the 
gray beast, worming its way inch by inch, 
until so close that it seemed the buck must 
be blind of one eye. Suddenly the wolf 
leaped in a lithe bound, not upon the prong- 
horn but over him, snapping right and left 
at a bevy of cow birds which had been peck- 
ing about the animal’s legs! Unconcernedly 
the prong-horn chewed at its cud, and the wolf 
walked away to a little distance, lay down, 
stretched its legs and lolled contentedly. 
And there this oddly assorted pair rested in 
perfect amity until the wolf, cocking an eye, 
caught sight of my lightly swaying ham- 
mock, and trotted leisurely away to cover of 
the rocks. 

Much interested in this curious occurrence, 
I questioned the cow-men that evening at 
Van Tassel’s. I was assured that the prong- 
buck and the wolf were considered excellent 
friends, and had often been seen together. 
Both these animals, said the punchers, had 
in their building the corral been closed 
in unwittingly, and they had lived to- 
gether now three years. Both wolf and 
antelope had doubtless tried at first to 
jump the fence and had received such 
punishment from its stinging wires that 
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they had since avoided its lines of cedar 
posts as men avoid a pestilence. It is 
a well-established fact that no wolf, deer or 
antelope, having once failed in an attempt 
to scale a wire fence, will ever again approach 
it nearer than a stone’s throw. At first the 
foreman at Van Tassel’s had intended to 
shoot or poison the wolf in the hay corral, 
but as time passed, and the animal did not 
disturb the colts in winter, it was allowed to 
live. The immunity of the young stock was 
due, beyond doubt, to the fact that marmots, 
jack rabbits, cotton tails, and other small 
creatures, free from inroads of pestiferous 
coyote packs, throve and multiplied exceed- 
ingly. I have never anywhere seen jack 
rabbits so plentiful. 

In subsequent visits to my aery I often 
saw the wolf, which finally came, like the 
prong-horn, to regard me as an inoffensive 
creature. On a number of occasions I saw 
the two together—quite frequently enough 
to make apparent that a kind of comradeship 
existed. They never appeared to take note 
of each other, yet there was in their atmos- 
phere a certain something—the feel of 
acquaintanceship and amity. In the narrow 
line of breaks which was their midday retreat 
they were simply at home together. My 
comings and goings came to be practically 
unnoted by them. Only when I jumped 
one or both in climbing or descending one of 
the narrow rocky draws was there any 
movement of uneasiness. 

Then the animals simply threw up their 
heads in a brief survey, which came to have 
the feel of recognition, and loped leisurely 
away. I soon began to consider myself a 
biped member in an odd group of mammal 
friends. I came to know intimately the 
markings of my four-footed neighbors and 
could, I am very certain, have singled either 
of them out in a large company of its fel- 
lows. The prong-buck was rather slight 
in build, more gazelle-like in appearance 
than the average of its kind. Its markings 
of white were a little narrow and uneven, 
its horns an inch or two short and tilted 
uncommonly far forward. I have no doubt 
this last peculiarity added something to its 
fighting qualities. The canine was simply a 
king dog wolf, such an one as would, at large, 
have been acknowledged leader of a winter 
pack. His weight could not have been less 
than that of the prong-buck. In color he was 
of a light gray, almost white upon the throat 
and belly. He had, notwithstanding his un- 
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common size, the lithe, springy movement 
and the air of the young dog, and from these 
qualities I argued that he had been a mere 
pup, still haunting closely the home den, 
when the fence builders had shut him in. 
He was evidently well fed, for, early in July, 
he had shed his winter coat and presented 
a sleek, clean-limbed appearance. 

It was not long before I saw him stalk 
and capture his favorite tid-bit, a fat mar- 
mot. This was no easy task but one re- 
quiring infinite caution and a cat-like pa- 
tience. It is only in sunshine that the prai- 
rie dog sits outside or wanders from the 
hole in its tiny mound, and then, despite 
its saucy chippering yelp, it is an exceed- 
ingly watchful and wary creature. So near 
you may come and no nearer, seems to be 


its watchword—a pert flip of the stubby | 


tail, an expert dive and then silence and 
security. The big wolf, perfectly under- 
standing this habit, stole toward a group of 
hillocks, from out the cover of a draw, and 
with more than an Indian’s caution. He 
seemed scarcely to move, crawling fiat 
upon his belly, and taking advantage of 
every small sage clump or spray of cactus 
which could cover, even partially, his ad- 
vance. He often stopped stone still and 
lay for minutes without so much as wiggling 
an ear. He was a half hour going fifty 
yards, and when, at last, he had reached the 
nearer mounds I knew he had failed for 
every bobbing little speck upon the earth 
heaps suddenly disappeared. I thought he 
would return discouraged but no, he arose 
and looked about cautiously, then trotted to 
a sprawling cluster of sage bush and van- 
ished as by magic. I watched until my 
eyes ached, and after a long time, the little 
gray figures reappeared, sitting bolt upright 
and peering with alert eyes until satisfied 
their coast was clear. For a still longer 
time the tiny fellows kept close to their 
mounds continually bobbing up to watch. 
Then an incautious one got within reach; 
there was a lightning-like pounce out from 
cover and the wolf snapped up the luckless 
one and lugged it away to his lair. 
About the first of August the peace of the 
corral was rudely broken in upon by the 
coming of Alexander, our assistant chief 
engineer, a hardy, blustering and conceited 
Scot, who drove his grays in at the corral 
gate with his usual grand flourish and volley 
of orders. He was accompanied by six 
leaping, long-legged hounds as noisy and 
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unwelcome as himself. Fortunately for 
the temper of my idle force, the man drove 
off early next morning for a hurried trip up 
the line, but, much to my disgust, he left 
his bellowing, nosing pack behind. As soon 
as he was out of sight I took ropes and stakes 
and picketed the dogs out safely at some 
distance from the shack. Yet, about four 
o’clock that afternoon, as I lay reading in 
my hammock, there broke out upon the flat 
a blatant yammering of hounds and I looked 
down to see the whole pack, in full cry, in 
chase of my prong-horn buck. One of the 
boys had sighted the antelope and thought- 
lessly turned the dogs loose to see some fun. 
I was vexed enough but at first had no fear 
for the buck, for I had never known Alex- 
ander’s dogs to lay tooth to any creature 
swifter than a molly cotton-tail. 

As I watched the race, however, from my 
perfect point of vantage, I soon saw that 
inside the hay corral, big as it was, the dogs 
were running at tremendous advantage. 
Great as was the prong-buck’s fear of the 
hounds, his fear of the deadly wires was 
greater. At first he ran straight at the 
western line of fence and, for a moment, I 
thought he would make an attempt to leap 
it and I watched with my heart in my mouth 
until, at fifty feet or less, he veered in a flash 
and ran alongside. He had gained upon 
the pack at every jump until the turn when 
they lined his course finely cutting its angle 
in a way to win a surveyor’s admiration. 
The leader fell but a rod or two short of the 
buck’s heels as they came on behind. Up 
the breaks they went, the prong-horn stretch- 
ing away again in splendid leaps. At the 
northwest corner of the corral he was again 
turned and again the hounds cut the angle 
of his course and this time the pack’s two 
leaders came in ahead. The buck’s escape 
was narrow; a mighty jump carried him 
high over the head of the foremost hound 
but the second, springing at his neck, missed 
apparently by a hair’s breadth. And now 
the chase came straight toward my perch. 
The buck passed within fifty feet sailing 
down the breaks like some great white and 
yellow bird. I ran in front of the hounds, 
shouting at them to come off and flourishing 
my walking stick but I would better have 
saved my breath. They tumbled past bel- 
lowing like mad things and the chase hur- 
tled down the breaks and across the flat 
below. 

As the buck lunged across a low ridge 
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upon my left, a gray streak shot out from 
cover of rocks, across his heels. It was the 
big wolf going like the wind. He passed 
directly under the noses of the foremost 
hounds. He looked saucily over his shoul- 
der as though daring the pack to come on. 
Its two leaders slowed up, hair on end, 
and the prong-horn dropped into a draw 
and out of sight. Then seeing only the 
great wolf, halting his pace temptingly 
upon the ridge, the hounds bowled after 
him in a fresh and savage outcry. I threw 
up my hat and cheered and ran to a nearer 
point of vantage. The wolf’s plain dare 
could not be misinterpreted. He had been 
listening to those dogs and watching the 
chase and, when the opportunity came, 
he had run boldly in to draw off the pack. 
After the first lightning dash he purposely 
slackened his pace and as plainly watched, 
with critical eye, the advance of the bel- 
lowing dogs. He could easily have out- 
stripped them but disdained to run. At 
the foot of the breaks some two hundred 
yards below me he allowed the foremost 
hound to overhaul him. And then I saw 
a sight! 

The big wolf now plainly showed his 
hand, or rather his teeth. He sprang 
sidewise as the hound leaped at him and 
fastened his teeth behind the animal’s ear 
with a snap of electric quickness. Then 
with mighty, backward wrenches he jerked 
that howling dog after him until his keen 
fangs had cut their way through skin 
and muscle and left a gaping wound. This 
effective and expeditious handling took the 
sand out of the pack’s leader who stood 
back and yelped with pain as the other 
five bowled in, one after another, and flung 
themselves at the quarry. Numbers made 
them fearless and, had they been fresh, 
the issue could scarce have remained long 
in doubt. Not for an instant did the great 
lupus waver or shrink from their fierce 
attack. He leaped among and over the 
dogs in big, lithe bounds, cutting their 
skins with his keen teeth, snapping 
right and left with an energy which, as 
I ran closer in, made his white fangs seem 
to show on all sides at once. 

Looking down upon the leaping canines, 
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at the distance of a hundred yards, I could 
see distinctly every movement in this ex- 
citing fight, and I could hear plainly the 
click of the big wolf’s teeth when he missed 
the skin of a dog. The wolf’s activity 
was something tremendous, and yet he 
fought warily keeping outside every com- 
bined rush of the dogs. For fully five minutes 
the hounds rushed him, pluckily striving to 
fasten upon the lightning leaper and to 
bear him down. The fight swung, in a 
half circle, out upon the flat and then back 
upon the slope still nearer to my position. 
Plainly the hounds were tiring. All of 
them were cut and bloody. The wolf’s 
jaws were literally red with gore. His 
activity never for an instant slackened, 
nor his wary watchfulness. And now, with 
rhythmic like precision, one after another 
of the hounds was snapped and, with a 
fierce muscular jerk, thrown rolling and 
sometimes end over end. Presently, when 
the hounds were fagging and _ seeking 
more to avoid his jaws than to fasten upon 
him, the wolf caught a big, woolly half- 
breed by the throat and sprang away, 
threshing the strangling brute upon the 
ground, and shaking the life out of it as 
I had seen him shake to death a tough but 
helpless marmot. This exhibition proved 
too much for their waning courage and 
joining helpless yelps with their leader the 
remainder of the pack, with tails drooping, 
fled away toward the shack. 

With a final, fierce lunge the great wolf 
jammed his victim upon the ground and 
finished the kill. Then, with either fore- 
foot, as if quite disdaining the taste of 
dog, he cleaned his jaws of hair, and loped 
away among the breaks. My cheers ac- 
celerated his pace, and I could not refrain. 
I shouted until I was hoarse. By his own 
instinct, and in his animal way, that bold 
gray wolf had done a noble and heroic 
thing. He had thrown himself into the 
breach to save his friend and he had fought 
as a brave man fights, with skill and judg- 
ment, and like a Trojan. In justice to 
Alexander I must add that when he returned 
an hour or two later, and had heard my 
story, he nursed his wounded hounds and 
did not let the sun go down upon his wrath. 





THE DAY HE MADE THE ’VARSITY ELEVEN 
By Edward B. Bloss 


T was a bright afternoon and an early 
day of the football season, the grass a 
fading green, as yet little worn by the 

shoes and bodies of the players, and the 
ground still warm from the summer. In 
an area of about one-third the field the 
candidates practised catching and passing; 
all sorts of them, from the wiry schoolboy 
to the collegian almost a man, dressed in 
their togs of many colors, alert, energetic, 
ready for anything in the rough game to 
which they offered themselves. 

Among them was the new man—no 
ordinary one. He had come from _ his 
academy with a record, with a good chance 
sooner or later of getting on the ’varsity, 
quick and stocky, bright-eyed, shouting and 
laughing as he stood with the others in the 
ever-shifting circle, breathing the fresh air 
with arelish. He seemed more than willing, 
and he did his part as if he meant it. He 
was waiting his call. To some no trial 
would ever come, but they were hopeful, 
anxious for it, while often their glances 
wandered where their hearts were—the 
elevens advancing or retreating over the 
lines down by the further goal. 

“That will do for you.” 

All heard the words, and all but one 
understood them; but the ball just then 
rolled in the direction of the new man, and 
he was after and on it like a flash. He only 
vaguely knew that the captain had got rid 
of a player and was among the candidates 
looking for another, though he did not catch 
his name till several cried out to him to 
hurry. His time had come. He threw off 
his sweater, his face grew serious and deter- 
mined, and taking a deep breath he ran 
after the captain, from among those who 
followed him with interest and curiosity 
or perhaps a bit of envy, yet with cordial 
“wish you lucks,” to where the puffing 
men were making a great thing of their 
moment’s respite. 

“This side—tackle.” 

It was a position he had never trained 
for, but the thought of that or any want of 
experience there did not trouble him. 
From the farm he had brought a constitution 


that would not easily let him fail. He 
remembered he had not spared his strength 
till he made the football team at school, his 
Senior year, when the contest with the rival 
academy had not taken place, and there had 
been nothing definite to compare himself 
with, nothing except work to recompense 
him for the disappointment. It had been 
necessary to aim higher, so that he had kept 
on working, adding to his brawn. When he 
received his diploma no one in his class was 
as powerful as he, yet he continued to train. 
That last summer at home had rounded off 
the rough edges, and he had entered Harvard 
with a fixed ambition and a wonderful 
physique. So here at the commencement 
was his chance. It almost made him 
smile to know he had been thinking of 
hardly anything that day except this very 
moment; yet it had half taken him unawares. 
He must be equal to it now, and every muscle 
tingled to start in, every cell in his brain 
called into play. 

There was not long to wait. Center on 
the second eleven snapped the ball, the 
rush directed straight at the new man, and 
if it did not knock the feet from under him 
it startled him with its force and vehemence 
and swiftness. It was no longer school- 
boy practice. He must use his full strength, 
agility, the most latent faculty of mind, 
everything. 

The next rush also made at him, but 
intense and stimulated, he broke through 
the line and caught the runner; so with the 
third play, and as he threw the man for a loss 
the signaling in his direction ceased for a 
while. He was now fairly in the game and 
commenced noticing with a clearer eye— 
the opposite side always with the ball in 
order to shake the first eleven together, the 
desperate struggle with its trials and chagrins, 
the various situations which the close 
quarters made apparent to him and which 
the spectators only vaguely apprehended. 
There were the more or less open exchange 
of manly courtesies, the quickness of the 
formations, the heavy breathing, the sur- 
prising quietness about it all, the method 
and splendid system. Figures passed and 
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dove and circled him, figures with torn 
suits and stockings and bursting shoes, 
tumbling and staggering, reaching frantic- 
ally. Especially he saw the faces—tired and 
pained, never surrendering the purpose to 
resist or help; then eyes that seemed to 
reflect disaster, eyes that were cruel and 
exultant. It was all so fine, magnificent, 
the best thing he had ever known. 

He grew somewhat accustomed to his 
place. It was not so hard now for him to 
do it, and he knew he was doing it, but he 
felt none the less eager, wanting to do more. 
When the player opposite him twisted 
his ankle it astonished him to find he was 
the tackle who had been well known in the 
line the year before, and the new man 
recalled that, as he went into the game a 
short time since, he had not even looked to 
see who it was against him. A cheer arose 
from the benches. He did not raise his 
eyes—would not do it, and this amounted 
almost to a superstition. His friends would 
be there, for they had come over with him; 
but he must not try to make out any of 
their faces, must not glory in himself. 
He was only out there on the field trying, 
trying for the ’varsity. 

Next it seemed as if some of the players 
missed in order to let him have the credit 
of making the tackle. It was not easy to 
believe his strength was what it was, yet 
by degrees he thought he understood the 
cause. There could have been no better 
preparation than the country, and for the 
rocks he used to roll out of the pasture and 
all those trees he had hitched the oxen to, 
and dragged up the hill and split for the 
fence round the meadow, he could only feel 
glad as for something that had done him 
so much good. 

He realized presently the ball had got 
into his hands and he had gained five yards. 
There was a cheer, the end of which sounded 
like his name. That could not be possible. 
‘ His name would sound rather strange after 
nine ’rahs, and as well as he could he put 
his mind on matters less immoderate. He 
kept blocking and tackling, tackling and 
blocking. He was getting through, getting 
through—something that had lived in his 
dreams all summer, longer than that, 
as long as he remembered about foot- 
ball. And down in his heart he ex- 
perienced a relief, for the strain of waiting 
had passed in a whirlwind. Still he would 
not look up into the grand-stand. 
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Now for the second time the quarter-back 
had come around as if to take the new 
man’s measure. That only added to his 
caution among those cautious players. But 
the captain seemed always turned away, 
till at last as the day’s acquisition to the 
team wormed himself out of a pyramid, 
minus part of his shirt from an extraordinary 
tackle, he ran over and patted him on the 
back. And he had something to ask him. 
“Show me how you do it! How do you 
manage to break through like that?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He had thought for a second before he 
answered. The two resting teams regarded 
him with wonder. 

“What! You don’t know? Of course 
you do. Just tell me how you keep getting 
through the line !” 

He could not explain, but he would show 
the captain—and as he arose to his feet a 
moment afterwards the latter congratulated 
himself for getting off so easily. It was the 
machinery in the other’s arms and chest; 
they were accountable for his work. 

When the elevens toed the mark again 
the tackle, who had been through a Yale 
game, changed his position to the opposing 
side. In a sense all dreaded this one, 
grimmer than the rest, brutal when he had 
to be. He would handle the new man, 
had been aching for the chance, and he 
laughed as on the first rush he blocked and 
held him fast. It was different a minute 
later, for the runner was downed before 
he ever started with the ball; some one’s 
courage must be tested. One might stand 
in the line as firmly as a tripod, move as 
resistless as an engine, and in spite of that 
his heart might not be right. Again the 
new man stopped the play, but as he 
passed the other stepped away and struck 
him. The new man tackled then came back 
with his chin in his fists. 

“Don't do that again. 
‘Don’t try it again.” 

He spoke quietly, and when the man who 
had been through a Yale game received the 
ball for a run he felt himself in an embrace 
that checked him utterly and brought him 
hard to the ground. That was all. The 
new man was there for football, not to get 
enraged; to be content to catch the player 
clean and low. He felt if he could prevail 
over the best of them without senseless 
violence that was the way he wanted to do 
it. 


Do you hear? 
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Time was called. Along with the tired 
teams he picked up his sweater and set off 
on a jog for the Carey Building, past the 
fast-emptying grand-stand that stocd on his 
left with a thrilling picturesqueness, through 
the narrow gate and across the worn lane, 
till he found himself where he had never 
been before. He was there at last, inside 
of it—the place especially for the athletes of 
the university. The idea overjoyed him. 
In a twinkling he opened the locker they 
directed him to, and while he stripped they 
went after his street clothes to Hemenway 
Gymnasium. He was the first into the 
shower, wild to get into it, wild to get 
through, then out and drying himself, then 
hardly dried but very happy, with heart 
beating indescribably, returning to his 
locker. But before he could dress the rubbers 
were after him, and he had to take every- 
thing off, while they began to go over him, 
slapping his muscles and kneading them, 
sprinkling on the alcohol till his brown skin 
glowed again, talking to him all the time. 

Meanwhile others dropped in from the 
showers, some lame and hobbling, with 
strains and sprains and bruises, half wrapped 
in their long towels and waiting their turn. 
There was the fellow he had supplanted in 
the line that afternoon, one of his shoulders 
painted with iodine and a bandage round 
an ankle. He wanted to say a word to this 
one, who, however, only looked into the 
room and left without having his rub. 
Then others dropped in, those who seemed 
to have some authority or certain privileges, 
and they called him by his first name and said 
a great many things. He supposed they 
knew what they were talking about—he 
hardly understood. And perhaps it was 
quite right, but it all puzzled him. 

He turned around to get rid of it. There 
it was once more, only another feature. 
For behind the iron gratings of the windows, 
almost lost in the gathering dusk, he saw 
visages—small, nervous, darting, changing, 
reappearing; the town boys, the little 
hangers-on, with a faculty of passing on 
the word that a new man had been tried 
and not found wanting. They made him 
still more ill-at-ease, and it did not end with 
that. The fellows who worked up the 
news of the university for the Boston 
papers now beset him. He would need 
some introductory statement; they would 
publish anything he had to say. He tried 
to put them off. It was all ridiculous; 
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they took the fun out of the whole after- 
noon; they—but he could stand it no 
longer. Snatching up his towel he bolted 
out of the room, breathing freer only when 
he reached his locker. Then in a jiffy he 
was dressed and running out, restless, al- 
most in a fever to be somewhere else. 

“Be at the training table—six o’clock.” 
It was the captain who followed him to the 
steps to tell him. 

The training table! He had not thought 
of that, and it was not immediately he could 
quiet himself. He had heard where “Bes- 
sie’ Cotter’s was, but not remembering 
exactly he asked a wondering Cambridze 
“townie” to point out where it was. Then, 
as it was still early, he retraced his steps 
toward Jarvis Field, the arena of his strug- 
gles that afternoon, lingering there a little 
while and later joining the others at Carey, 
starting through the evening shadows to- 
ward Oxford street, past the high bushes 
and through the fence at the vacant end of 
Holmes. 

And now more than anything else the 
silence of the men astonished him. He did 
not realize at once they were merely going 
over their mistakes in the practice that 
day, studying while they were fresh in the 
mind how to improve, mapping out new 
work and laying plans. Yet even as they 
neared the eating quarters their spirits 
lightened, and as he sat down with them it 
appeared that never was a crowd more 
cheerful, more wholesomely youthful, so 
cordial and laughing; not so much unlike 
the fellows of his acquaintance, not all 
machines, but human beings with their 
weaknesses and limitations. If any had 
grievance against his neighbor the field 
seemed the place for settlement. The very 
one whose position he had taken in the line 
was next to him, as friendly as the rest. 
The comradery of it all was splendid. He 
was the first to finish, At the door the 
saptain stopped him long enough to tell 
him to be on hand at eight o’clock next 
morning in the college yard, and _ besides 
he would want him early on the field in the 
afternoon. Released with that he went 
out of the gate in a couple of bounds and 
walked off rapidly. They were going to 
teach him fine points of football, which 
delighted him, because he felt he would be 
able to give something for something. The 
cool air soon calmed him and he walked 
slower. He went by the rear of the Holden 
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Chapel, for the street there was not much 
frequented at that hour, and he did not 
wish to risk meeting any of his friends. 
His legs seemed wonderfully elastic, his 
bath had evidently refreshed him so much, 
with that rub-down which was new to 
him. And then a strong love came upon 
him—a love for the trees, because they 
were so still; a love for the very ground he 
was pressing with his feet, for it was part of 
Harvard; a love for everything and every- 
one. He wished he could see his mother 
for awhile to tell her of his fortune. 

“Great work, old man! Great work!’ 

He had passed through the Square and 
reached Holyoke House, thinking he had 
run the gauntlet. But someone had been 
lving in wait to greet him; someone who 
pounced upon and thumped him on the 
back and shouted; then as his room-mate 
ascended the stairs with him he placed his 
arm proudly over the broad shoulders, and 
the four flights seemed hardly more than 
one, and his room opened before him like 
a palace, brilliant with only one jet lighted, 
ample in spite of its scant furniture and 
size. 

His friends soon commenced arriving. 
They were going to stay for just a moment, 
but somehow they remained. Some of them 
sat and looked at him without speaking, as 
if some magic held them back, and they 
were such talkers too! As well as he could 
he set them at their ease, for in a manner he 
was beginning to comprehend. But at 
length the company dwindled to the little 
coterie that used to talk among themselves 
as brother to brother. The game that day, 
the game—at first it was nothing but that 
they had in mind. They had all been 
there and watched him; they seemed to 
remember every play. He was silent. It 
was fine enough to hear them, and with 
their words he grew more ambitious. The 
dread of the next practise, the fear of a 
fatal blunder which falls so heavily on a 
man after a day’s success, the want of con- 
fidence to be able to do as well again, did 
not rise like a specter to sober him or make 
him restless. 

“We knew it was simp-y a question of 
your getting a trial,” they said. “You 
were prepared and could not fail. But 
your experience is one in a thousand. The 
average fellow works through torture before 
he makes the team.”’ 

“I hope all this will never change you 
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from what you have been,” observed one 
of the quiet ones. 

The new man shook his head. Nothing 
should spoil him, and he would try always 
to maintain the individuality by which 
they knew him, for what they had learned 
in him to depend on. He felt that no one 
had so many friends but he was better off 
with all of them. 

Then some started to joke him a little. 
They laughed over his old slouch hat, and 
they were sure they would see him in it for- 
ever—and particularly the sweater he liked 
to wear to the lecture room and about the 
college yard; the sweater with the letter 
on the left breast, where it ought to be. 
That brought them to a chaff that had a 
surer affection in it. He must never lose 
that laugh of his that had never reached 
an enemy, that shout that would have 
made a general famous, that spirit one 
could hardly be five minutes with and not 
feel its merry way. 

“Why the university some day wili be 
building gates to you,” one cried, jocularly. 

There was more of this before they bade 
him an early good night. He was in train- 
ing now, and they must not interfere with 
that. So talking and laughing, proud and 
fond of him, hoping that their words might 
indeed come true, they went away. 

But it was not time for bed. He sat down 
in the deep arm chair and thought of his 
friends, proud and fond of them himself. 
It had been his day—he had begun; and 
he trusted they would have theirs too. It 
should be his aim to follow the course they 
thought best, nor should he disappoint 
them. He knew something of Harvard, 
the traditions and tendencies and tempta- 
tions, which ones to embrace gallantly, 
which to grapple with and throw. Within 
him he felt new capacity to discriminate 
between good and evil. His heart began 
to be as big as the farm he came from. 
The farm—that what had been the 
cause of his success, with its rising with the 
song bird, the steady work that had put 
good air into his lungs and muscle on his 
back. He fell to asking himself if what his 
friends had said were so; that he would 
not accept defeat as long as he was able to 
try again, that he had the winning spirit. 
Suppose he did become a football player, a 
great one, and suppose he—but he set that 
thought and others like it immediately 
aside, for he must not anticipate even possi- 
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ble results of striving in the right direction. 
He had simply had a breath of what might 
come, so that there was much to learn. 
Trying harder would accomplish it, and 
that was his receipt. He would not go 
ahead with over-confidence, and yet he 
would not calculate to fail. 

Something, however, troubled him. If 
college was to make a man of him he won- 
dered if athletics were the proper course. 
To give the best part of his energies to 
football might exhaust the wish to study; 
yet he felt the inclination to do both. Be- 
sides, training would keep him clean, the 
future continue the same as the past, when 
there was much that might have tempted 
him but for the thought of breaking the charm 
of a well-accorded physical condition; and 
there could hardly be a more wholesome 
education than that which kept the heart 
courageous and the body right. 

All this drew him further toward the fu- 
ture, to a something gloomy,sad. Suppose 
after fine work afield he should be cut down 
before he ever started on life’s serious labor 
—then it might not have been worth while, 
this training, the self-sacrifices, the work- 
ing down the channel of his purpose. Still 
at all events he believed he would have done 
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as well as he could along these lines—he felt 
he understood himself well enough to be- 
lieve that, and it comforted him. Harvard 
probably did not look for great men among 
her undergraduates; rather fortified youth 
in case the opportunity for greatness came 
later on, and it was the manly thing now 
for him to obey the pleadings of his phys- 
ical life, confident it would be a means to 
an end, trusting for his reward. 

That was it, and he would explain it to 
his mother, because she must not think he 
was not making the most of his advantages. 
He got pen and paper and never stopped 
writing till he had told her everything. 
Then he ran down to the mail box, for she 
must receive the letter without fail next day, 
and returning with a lighter step softly 
opened and closed the door, so as not to 
wake his room-mate now asleep, undressed 
and fut out the light. 

He stood for a moment at the window. 
If he could have looked into the future he 
might have seen out there in the night the 
stars that he loved shining down on a spot 
in the peaceful arms of the Charles, where 
one day there would be a famous work-and- 
play ground, with its gate commemorating 
the efforts of a Harvard man. 





THE REAL BANSHEE 
By Aloysius Coll 


Out there, on that old tree— 
Night’s blackest wing— 
You sit and croak at me, 
Dark thing. 
I’ve heard poor singers try to sing, Now, cock your evil eye. 
Poor players play; It’s always night 
But never heard the poorest fling In your black heart—that’s why 
Their notes that way. The white 
Your voice, your word, In other souls upsets your gaze I often look at you, 
I never heard And turns your head. On that old tree: 
Of anything I tell you, nightly bird, your ways— You seem some ghost you do 
Quite so absurd— When all is said— Some black Banshee, 
Old bird! Have sadly blurred Set yonder, like a dismal star, 
The raven herd A spirit dread, 
For all its days— Tocurse me, living, from afar, 
So I’ve inferred— And steal me, dead. 
Old bird! Art waiting, so? 
Or just a low, 
Benighted bird— 
I'd like to know— 
Jim Crow? 
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By Marstyn Pollough-Pogue 


“No life so happy and so pleasant, as the life 
of a well-governed angler.”—IJzaak Walton. 
NDER the water, in the dim, umber- 
green deeps among the looming 
weeds, he was king, and no man 
can tell how long he governed as monarchs 
seldom dare to rule, and cheerfully ate his 
subjects when he felt within him the stir- 
rings of appetite, which was often, before 
he gave up the ghost that spring evening, 
fighting hard, as it is meet and fitting that 
kings and over-lords ever should die. Prob- 
ably he was fifty or sixty years old. 

He was captured in the second week of 
May, Waw-beegoon-keesheesh, the Moon 
of Flowers, as the Mississaugas say, when 
the madder-red wake robins, the snow- 
white Indian paints, and the yellow trout 
lilies were opening in the Ontario woods, 
and the yelling wild geese were still steering 
north in dipping strings and swaying, 
spreading V formations, beautiful and swift. 

The whirligig of time has made many 
gyrations; many seasons have run their 
length and gone away into the dim width 
of the past since that splendid evening of 
the northern spring-time when the gamy 
old fish turned his belly upward to flash 
back the rays of the dipping sun. The 
men who caught him are not sure whether 
he was a pike or a muskallonge; they did 
not observe whether he was marked with 
dark spots on a light background, or light 
blotches on a dark background, or whether 
he was spotted at all or not. And they did 
not notice the scales on his cheeks and gill- 
covers. But they knew he was a water- 
wolf, ravening and terrible. He was long 
and lithe, with vicious-looking jaws and 
staring, menacing, long-focus eyes. He 
was plated with pearl and copper and olive- 
green scales. His head was_ lacquered 
brown-green and cinnamon; his belly was 
milk-white, tinged with faintest pink and 
tenderest yellow. The structural spines 
of his wing-like fins and fan-like tail were 
crystalline and transparent. He was a 
beautiful shark. Keenoosh-aw is the name- 
word of his kind, in the O-jeeb-way lan- 
guage, the speech of the Mississauga In- 


dians, who troll all day nearly every day in 
the summer and catch fish of his tribe, and 
of the tribe of Maun-ashsheegawn, the 
black bass, mostly. 

* * * * * * * 

On a map of Ontario you can find the 
seven northern townships of Peterborough 
county with the tip of your forefinger if the 
map is a good one. The blue blotches 
which stand for lakes are as thick on the 
yellow background of the map as emerald 
clots of lichen on the gray laurentian rock. 
Also the map is veined like your forearm 
with sinuous tracings of creeks and little 
rivers running wild. Apparently God Al- 
mighty made these lakes and streams by 
pouring water into troughs and saucers 
and bowls and gashes in the gray and gray- 
green and rust-red gneiss rock and the 
milk-white silurian limestone, and _ the 
widest and longest and deepest of those 
holes is the tremendous trough that con- 
tains the pure, cold snow-water of Stony 
Lake. It was among the islands in this 
lake—there are nime hundred of them, 
lumps of granite, with red pines, white 
spruces, and red and white cedars upon 
them—that the Ogeemah Keenoosh-aw 
(ogeemah means king), fought his last brave 
fight. 

Near to the eastern end of Stony Lake 
and looking down over it, several hills lo- 
cally called the Blue Mountains—though 
they are neither any gradation or tone of 
blue nor any kind of mountains, but only 
sprawling, long-flanked, round-shouldered 
hills—stand up in the hard glare of the sun 
all day and loom dimly in the blue twilight. 


‘Between the western roots of the Blue 


Mountains and the eastern end of Stony 
Lake you will observe on the map an out- 
lined blotch like the O-jeeb-way Indian 
picture symbol representative of the snake 
totem. This blotch which is narrow and 
long is not as long as the name of the lake 
it stands for, which in the smallest availa- 
ble type extends half-way across the space 
allotted to the township on the map. The 
first few syllables of this name, the mean- 
ing of which does not matter, are Kosh-ah- 
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baug-ah-maug; but the lake is very beau- 
tiful. 

When the evening shadows gathered in 
the shallow valley between the hills and 
Stony Lake late in the afternoon upon a 
day in May very long ago, the: Mississauga 
lodges of birch-bark, that stood on the 
southwestern shore of the lake with the 
name of many syllables, were draped with 
umber dimness which deepened around the 
rain-scoured pearl and cinnamon and buff 
bark walls until the hollow of heaven was 
filled with darkness. In one of the weeg- 
waums the fire was dead, and the powdery 
gray ash whirled and spun when the wind 
puffed down through the smoke-hole. In 
the other lodges the cedar fires were leap- 
ing, and the damask-red firelight beamed 
from the open fronts of the weeg-waums. 
From the round, skull-like top of one of 
the hills, where he stood among the gray, 
scarred rampikes, Tuque Rouge, a coureur 
de bois born out of his true time, discerned 
these lights spangling the gloom of the gath- 
ering night in the valley apparently several 
downward-dipping miles away. 

He was yery glad to see those glinting 
lights, for he had been lost for two days 
and a night. That was before the country 
was settled, and it is very easy to get lost 
even now in Metheun township. He was 
very hungry. Six ham sandwiches are 
quite inadequate to nurture a man through 
two slow-passing days. He had been en- 
deavoring to find an elusive lumber camp, 
and had lost himself in the deeps of a dim, 
still forest where Nature seemed to have 
been holding her breath, with her finger 
pressed to her lip, for a hundred million 
vears. He had elevated himself to the 
summit of the hill in order to enjoy the 
view. Sometimes places where men _ in- 
habit are in sight from the top of a hill. 

He went down the long slow slope with 
swaying shoulders. He was nearly ex- 
hausted, to tell the truth. He passed 
through a spruce woods. From the little 
lake pealed the whooping laughter of a 
loon. Over the huddling spruces rushed a 
flock of wild geese, swinging low, and inton- 
ing all together their joyous, deep-throated 
chaunt, which quickly softened away. He 
walked across a beaver meadow toward 
the winking lights. A bull-lunged bittern 
in the cedars on the lake shore repeated 
her hoarse pumping call. He drew very 


near and could see the tall lodges dimly 
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looming. The puffing wind fanned the 
lodge-fires, and the flames leaped up, bloody 
and licking, and tinted the insides of the 
lodges. In the middle lodge a large man 
squatted, bending over his fire, smoking 
his red clay op-waw-gawn. “ Waush!”’ 
(hello) said ‘Tuque Rouge, and the big man 
raised a face he knew. 

He was Michigawn Shegaug, a half-breed 
packer, whom Tuque Rouge had met on the 
Height of Land the summer before, packing 
two sacks of flour in one load. The wind 
gushed through the lodge doorway as he 
lifted his head, and Tuque Rouge saw the 
bulging neck-muscles that the tump-line 
had developed. The big half-breed sham- 
bled from his weeg-waum. He was a pagan 
with a heart full of old-fashioned kindliness. 

An hour later, after eating much more 
than a man should devour at one sitting, 
and drinking about a quart of strong black 
tea, Tuque Rouge went asleep rolled in a 
four point camp blanket, and did not awaken 
until the next afternoon. 

On the following morning, just as the 
gray light was warming into lilac, before the 
sun had swung up clear of the sky-line in 
the flushing east, Michigawn Shegaug and 
Tuque Rouge, carrying a frying pan, a tin 
pail, two tin cups, and provisions for two days 
in a basket, walked across the short portage 
trailto Stony Lake. Inaclump of red cedars 
that reached out heavy branches over the 
water the half-breed had a birch-bark canoe 
cached. Inthe canoe were two Indian beaver- 
tail paddles and tackle for stream bait fishing 
and trolling. They put the canoe into the 
water, and with the long lifting stroke of 
Ontario backwoodsmen, deep dip and swift, 
measured swing, they paddled across to the 
northern shore. 

Where that lacerated wild-water, Eels’ 
Creek, slipping and spilling over laurentian 
boulders, and sliding over vertical gneiss 
dips, which form beautiful cascades, pours 
into the lake, they landed and pulling the 
canoe on shore, cached her in some thick 
juniper bushes. Cutting willow poles and 
tying to their tips light lines with small 
unsnelled Limerick hooks, they caught a 
few trout in the deep brown pools below 
the laughing and shouting reaches, using 
bits of bacon for bait. Alas, there are no 
trout in Eels’ Creek now. 

Long before the position of the sun, which 
peered wanly through wooly clouds, indi- 
cated that it was noon, Michigawn Shegaug 
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stopped fishing and began to cook. First he 
dressed the trout, dividing them into pink 
flakes. Then he mixed batter with flour and 
water in the tin pail, made a variety of 
flapjack in the frying pan, fried the trout 
with slices of fat bacon, and made tea. 

Under a stately white pine that reared up 
like a tower, the two men, wolf hungry, 
devoured their simply cooked, but delicious 
meal. The sky was padded with fat drab 
clouds when they finished, and they had just 
lighted their pipes when the rain came 
threshing down. But the thick branches 
were like a roof over their heads. A crystal 
arras of rain hung fromthe sky for two hours, 
and through it the Blue Mountains looked 
like hills of dream. 

When the sousing shower was over they 
returned to the mouth of the creek, where it 
bounds like a buck over some bevelled rocks 
into a wine-purple pool. From this pool 
they took some brown trout, and as the 
afternoon drew on toward a tender close 
they launched their canoe and _ paddled 
slowly along the northern shore of the lake. 
A fringe of tall weeds frilled the shore, shak- 
ing in the light wind. The canoe slipped 
along close to the shuddering weeds, the 
flicking paddle blades splitting the water 
without sound. Michigawn Shegaug reached 
back, and from under the stern deck be- 
hind him he drew a trolling line with vicious- 
looking treble hooks almost hidden in a tuft 
of the brilliant feathers of the cardinal bird, 
and with a broad speon made of half a clam 
shell, which gleamed richly, showing the 
tenderest tints of opal and pearl. “ Mebby- 
so we geet beeg feesh,”’ observed the half- 
breed with simplicity, dropping the malig- 
nant hooks and spoon and about fifteen 
feet of line over the gunwale. 

The glimmering spoon began to gyrate 
in the water, looking like a white wing. As 
Shegaug dipped his paddle again and the 
canoe slid faster, it sank, spinning swiftly. 
It was an alluring fraud. 

Keenoosh-aw Ogeemah, with indolently 
fanning tail and shivering fins, lay among 
the weeds in the brown-green dusk, six feet 
below the surface. This meshed and woven 
weed-bed was one of the many ambuscades 
in different parts of the lake, fromi which he 
flashed like a thrown spear upon his prey. 
His glinting, button-like eyes caught the 
gleam of the flicking spoon as it trailed 
within ten feet of his ugly nose. The old 
shark darted out instantly and gorged 


the hooks and spoon. He was always 
hungry. 

Shegaug had the line between his strong 
teeth, and when the fish gave a quick im- 
patient jerk, he lifted his paddle from the 
water and laid it across the cross-bar in 
front of him with a quick movement. “Got 
heem, dam’ heem,”’ he said, with calm, and 
swiftly he tossed about sixty feet of the 
unreeled line overboard, using both hands. 
Then he began to paddle furiously and 
Tuque Rouge, in the bow, followed his ex- 
ample. The light canoe skated obliquely 
across toward several small islands, half a 
mile away. 

Keenoosh-aw Ogeemah knew nothing 
about hooks; but blind rage fumed within 
him. Diving to the bottom of the lake, he 
swam swiftly away from the shore, but on a 
wide slant from the canoe’s course. Within 
a minute the heavy braided line was strain- 
ing and stretching like a tow rope. Then 
the king fish rose quickly and leaped into 
the air, his long body bent into a curve. He 
made an energetic endeavor to release him- 
self, bucking and jerking on the line. But 
the cord stood strain. He went down again, 
and the line slackened as he swam toward 
the canoe. Shegaug swiftly hauled in the 
slack. About thirty feet of line came drip- 
ping over the laced gunwale, when, of a sud- 
den, the fish swung around and the wet coils 
ran out again. Shegaug made the line fast 
to the cross-bar in front of him’ just before 
the fish began towing the canoe. The half- 
breed laughed almost audibly. ‘‘ One time,” 
he remarked, “beeg feesh she tow me al] 
‘round Juniper Island.” He scraped a 
match and hollowed his big brown hands 
above his bowl pipe. Thoughtlessly he 
leaned a little sidewise, and the canoe cap- 
sized with startling suddenness. 

The round-bottomed Mississauga bark 
canoes have no stability worth even casual 
mention. For reasons insufficient these 
egg-shell canoes dip with astonishing quick- 


‘ness and the fellows in them are surprised 


and pained. Shegaug had his long legs 
underneath the stern cross-bar, and the 
trolling line got looped around his ankles. 
He had to break it, but held the end ten- 
aciously in one hand. With a tremendous 
effort, Tuque Rouge managed to right the 
canoe and crawled in, writhing over the bow 
deck. She was half full of water, but the 
paddles were floating under the cross-bars, 
and the grub basket, which had been stowed 
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under the bow deck, had not dropped out. 
The big half-breed apparently was quite as 
much at home in the water as Keenoosh-aw 
Ogeemah. He was floating high, and the 
strong-swimming fish was towing him to- 
wards the islands. 

“Water dam’ cold,” he alleged, cheerfully. 
Tuque Rouge, laughing, swung the canoe 
around with a scooping stroke, ran her 
alongside him, took the line out of his hand, 
and with great difficulty, for the fish was 
pulling hard, knotted the broken ends. 
Shegaug heaved his long body half out of 
the water, and drew himself in over the stern 
deck. Thus, these two voyagers euchred 
adversity by strenuous endeavor. After 
that they well deserved their fish. 

Tuque Rouge got the tin pail out of the 
grub-basket and threw some of the water 
he was kneeling in back into the lake, where 
it belonged. Keenoosh-aw swam straight 
on between the islands into the open lake 
beyond, using up his energy. When She- 
gaug thought the fish must be nearly ex- 
hausted, he hauled on the line with all his 
strength. The king fish, whirling around, 
sprang clear of the water again, flopping 
and bucking. Then, becoming tired, he lay 
quiescent on the surface and allowed the 
half-breed to haul him up within a few feet 
of the canoe. Possibly Shegaug might have 
pulled the big fish into the canoe then, but 
he knew the old wolf was full of fierce energy 
and vitality yet, and was afraid he would 
upset the canoe before he could be killed. 
As the two men stared, admiring him, sud- 
denly he spanked the water with his broad 
tail, like a beaver, and plunging, disap- 
peared. 

Half a mile farther southward there were 
many islands. The fish swam very fast in 
that direction, and the canoe skimmed. In 
a short time the canoe was slipping through 
narrow channels among the islands. The 
voyageurs might have landed and beached 
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their fish, but they were keenly enjoying 
the sport, and wished to prolong it. Slowly 
the half-breed drew in the line until only 
about thirty feet of it remained outboard. 
The great fish swam slower and slower. He 
possessed enormous strength, but towing 
the canoe rapidly ~was heavy work. He 
was wearing himself down. In a few min- 
utes he stopped and rising to the surface, 
passively let Shegaug pull him up close to 
the canoe again. 

The canoe was then in a channel about 
one hundred vards wide. On the island to 
the right a broad shelf of rock sloped slowly 
to the water’s edge, forming a natural wharf 
upon which men might land easily from a 
canoe. Shegaug decided to land there and 
kil) the fish. He swung the bow of the 
canoe toward the island. But the fighting 
devil in Keenoosh-aw Ogeemah awoke again 
and he endeavored to enliven the proceed- 
ings once more. He started away with the 
canoe again, but his captors dug their pad- 
dle blades deep, and paddling backward 
with all their energy, stopped the water- 
wolf. He came to the surface writhing and 
doubling, and thrashing the water into 
spume with his tail. Then suddenly he lay 
still, as if black despair had seized upon 
his brave spirit, and slowly sank to the bot- 
tom. 

A dozen heaving paddle strokes slid the 
canoe alongside the gently sloping rock. 
Shegaug sprang out and quickly dragged 
the mighty fish up on the bare shelf. He 
floated in belly upward, as if utterly spent. 
But when the half-breed struck him heavily 
on his mailed back-head with a large chunk 
of rock he bucked vigorously until he re- 
ceived a second smashing blow. Then, 
shuddering, he expired. 

Concerning the weight of this fish, he 
was six feet long and must have weighed 
thirty pounds. Perhaps a pound or two 
more. 




















WITH THE WILD GEESE IN THE NORTHWEST 
By Zachary Macauley Hamilton 


HE westward encroachments of set- 
tlement on the prairies of Canada 
have changed the great stretch of 

plains extending from Lake Superior to the 
foothills of the Rockies from a hunter’s 
paradise into an Eldorado of the agricul- 
turalist. The buffalo vanished before the 
advance of the railroad. The graceful an- 
telope has fled from the sound of busy hus- 
bandry far inte the remotest solitudes; the 
beaver is a tale of the past, while the lonely 
gray wolf, solitary and sinister, no longer 
slinks through the waving grass, or dogs 
the footsteps of the weary hunter. 

The breath of civilization has swept over 
the great lone land and the transformation 
is complete. 

To the lover of the breechloader, how- 
ever, the advent of settlement has fur- 


nished a possibility of sport seldom equalled” 


and never surpassed the world over, for 
attracted by the fallen grass, thousands of 
wild geese gather each fall on the great 
stubble fields to rest and feed before the 
severity of the Canadian winter forces them 
to leave for the ever sunny lagoons of the 
far away south. 

Farly in September a few straggling flocks 
come in from the breeding grounds, among 
the rivers and streams of the more distant 
parts of the northwest, and make their 
headquarters on some swamp or lake at 
the outskirts of a farming settlement, going 
night and morning to feed on the stubble 
fields; their numbers are constantly aug- 
mented by new arrivals as the season ad- 
vances until about the middle of October, 
by which time an immense number of 
geese are gathered in the vicinity of the 
farms. 

In one particular district about twenty 
miles north of the town of Regina the 
geese take up their quarters on Long Lake, 
a large body of water a few miles north 
of the valley, and descend like a great 
feathered army on the farms. Regina is 
the capital of the Northwest Territories, 
where the settled land extends up to the 
Qu’appelle Valley, and is by it cut off from 
a bleak, uninhabited tract of country that 
reaches northward for many miles. Very 


fine flight shooting may be had by the 
sportsman concealing himself among the 
hillocks on the north side of the valley and 
waiting for the geese as they pass in from 
the lake in the early morning, but in this, 
as in almost every variety of sport, local 
conditions must be studied. For instance, 
an accurate knowledge of the different lines 
of flight, taken under varying conditions 
of the weather, is essential to even partial 
success; if the day should be calm, there 
is not even the chance of a shot, for when 
there is no wind the geese fly so high as to 
be far out of range. 

Flight shooting is not nearly so easy as 
might be expected, as the birds fly fast, 
although their large size gives them the ap- 
pearance of slow movers, and when alarmed 
they have a habit of darting off in all sorts 
of eccentric twists and curves that is very 
disconcerting to anyone new to the sport. 
The morning flight usually lasts about an 
hour, during which time the birds pass over 
in an increasing stream, sending up a deaf- 
ening clamor as they settle on the stubble 
fields to the south of the valley. There 
they stay until the forenoon is well ad- 
vanced, returning to the lake about eleven 
o’clock, where they remain until perhaps 
five in the evening, when they come back 
to the feeding grounds for a short time be- 
fore darkness sets in. 

It is astonishing, considering the number 
of geese which visit the plains of Assiniboia 
annually, how few are killed, but the west- 
ern farmer, although usually familiar with 
the rifle of the plainsman, is seldom expert 
in the use of the shotgun. I remember 
how in the fall of 1894, when a most dis- 
astrous failure of both the grain and hay 
erops had left a great number of the settlers 
in the Regina district practically without 
provision for the winter, and it never ap- 
peared to occur to the poverty-stricken 
farmers, who were appealing to the Govern- 
ment for aid, that with thousands of geese 
swarming on every hand, here at their very 
doors was a prolific source of food supply. 

Now while it is comparatively easy to 
get good shooting by intercepting the geese 
as they fly from one point to another, it is 
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altogether a different matter to approach 
them while feeding in the open; the ab- 
sence of cover together with the wariness of 
the birds makes it the next thing to im- 
possible to stalk them in any ordinary 
manner. It is surprising to observe the 
precautions which they take to guard against 
danger. Sentinels are posted all along the 
outskirts of the main body which never 
fail to give warning on the approach of 
anything in human form. There is, how- 
ever, a device which is often employed 
with great success to get within range of 
the feeding birds. Although geese have a 
not unnatural distrust of all members of 
the human race they appear to regard the 
lower animals with a certain degree of con- 
fidence, and will allow cattle or even horses 
to come quite close. The sportsman may, 
therefore, take one of the large plow oxen 
which are found on nearly every prairie 
farm and by concealing himself behind the 
bulky animal get well within shot. 

I have a very distinct recollection of the 
first time I employed this stratagem and 
the success attending it. I was at the time 
a young lad putting in the inevitable farm 
apprenticeship, and with the sporting spirit 
of the Old Country still fresh within me, 
I was filled with the wildest excitement at 
sight of the thousands of geese which daily 
thronged the stubbles. One day late in 
October I was assisting at a neighbor’s 
wheat threshing and from the top of the 
strawstack had observed an immense flock 
of geese, which all through the forenoon had 
been rising and settling about a stubble 
field within half a mile of the farmhouse. 
An accident occurring to the machine neces- 
sitated a delay of an hour or more, and I 
eagerly jumped at the suggestion of the 
farmer that I should try a stalk on the geese 
with one of a yoke of oxen standing in his 
barn. So taking what I considered the 
more likely-looking one of the pair, I started 
out amid the jeers of the threshers, who 
appeared to be very sceptical of my success. 
It was one of those boisterous days which 
come sometimes in the late fall. A high 
wind was blowing, and every once in a 
while a sleety shower would come driving 
like smoke across the prairie. Just the 
kind of weather that, for some unexplain- 
able reason, makes wild geese easy to ap- 
proach, 

As I got farther out in the open, I saw 
that there was an immense flock huddled 


together in a depression in the center of 
the field, and apparently quite oblivious 
of my presence. Watching them from be- 
hind the shelter of the ox and debating 
with myself as to the best manner of ap- 
proach, I saw a small flock of about ten 
birds fly up frem the main body. and settle 
in another part of the field. The way in 
which they headed up the wind when rising 
brought to my mind a principle of wild fowl 
shooting which I had learned when chasing 
the solon goose and great northern diver 
among the voes and fiords of the Shet- 
lands, viz., that big birds find it very diffi- 
cult to rise with the wind and are conse- 
quently easier to approach from windward 
than from any other direction. So bearing 
this in mind, I manceuvered my ox round 
until I had the weather gauge of the geese 
and moved cautiously down upon them. 
When within fifty yards of the flock, I 
stopped, and peering over the shoulder of 
the ox, I had a chance such as is seldom 
accorded to even the most persistent sports- 
man, of observing a large number of these 
magnificent birds in a perfectly natural 
state. Although not sufficiently alarmed 
to take flight, their suspicions were aroused 
concerning my trusty animal and a spirit 
of uneasiness could be observed among 
them. The geese in the main body of the 
flock were huddled together as closely as 
they could pack, while the sentinels were 
walking around on the outskirts with char- 
acteristic showy action and every once in 
a while flapping their wings and emitting 
sharp, warning cries. After watching them 
for a few minutes, I moved forward again, 
intending before firing to advance until they 
should rise. As the ox drew nearer the 
geese appeared to get more excited, running 
backwards ‘and forwards in a state of great 
unrest. When I was within twenty yards 
of them they rose with a rushing of wings 
and a mighty clamor of cries. I ran from 
behind the ox, firing both barrels into the 
thick of the flying mass, and as the smoke 
cleared away a flurry of feathers showed 
me that I had done some execution. One 
or two fell dead at once, but I did not know 
the full extent of my success until, with 
the assistance of some of the members of 
the threshing gang, I had searched the 
whole field and found that eight birds had 
fallen to the two shots. Such slaughter, 
however, is not sport, and the foregoing de- 
scription,of an incident as it really occurred 
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I STOPPED AND PEERED OVE 
is merely given to illustrate a unique method 
of stalking wild fowl in the open, often em- 
ployed by the pot-hunter in the west. 

Good shooting can often be had by making 
hides in the fields and putting out decoys, 
but this scheme is not always successful, be- 
pause having'so large a range of stubble makes 
the geese very uncertain in their selection 
of feeding grounds. The sportsman may 
have the doubtful pleasure of shivering in 
his place of concealment for a couple of hours 
on a cold fall morning without even a stray 
bird coming his way. At the same time the 
chances are about equal, that he may have 
good sport. 

But to the true lover of sports afield, 
stalking with an ox or luring the birds by 
means of decoys is a very tame method, 
compared to the grand excitement of flight 
shooting as it may be enjoyed on the north 
banks of the Qu’appelle, where the birds 
fly strong, and, matched against the sports- 
man, have even chances for their lives. 
Many and many a morning, as the patches 
of gray in the east were slowly growing into 
day, have I crossed the valley and climbed 
the hills above the river, so as to be in the 
track of the flocks, that I knew must come 
from the lake as surely as the sun would 
rise over the distant bluff. It is cold up 
there in the hills, with perhaps a raw 
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THE SHOULDER OF THE OX, 


chilling wind driving the night mists out of 
the valley and soughing and sighing in the 
ravines below. But who cares for wind or 
wet or cold or discomfort, when far away to 
the north can be heard the Yahonk-yahonk 
of a courier blackneck coming to herald 
the winged procession even now on its way. 
Nearer sounds that full-throated ery, until 
out of the morning mistness he comes, a 
solitary bird with curving wings flying low 
and strong and straight and swift, heading 
to pass well within range. And the ten 
bore breaks in two with the sweet click that 
is music to the sportsman’s soul and the 
shells go He’s going fast; aim 
well ahead; by jove, that cuts him down: 
let him he; look towards the lake. The 
flocks are coming, flying low over the knolls, 
and soon the sport grows hot, for thousands 
of birds are now making the passage of the 
valley and there is no lack of chance to 
show the sportsman’s skill. 

Life on the prairie is full of toil and 
hardships and danger and many a_ hard 
scrape the pioneer has to keep the wolf from 
the door, but with the wind, even as I write, 
bringing, by force of old association, the 
smell of powder and the clamor of the wild 
birds to me, I shall be the last to say that 
it has no compensation, and ecmpensation 
that is well worth while. 


home. 





THE EXPRESSION OF THE FACE 


IN VIOLENT 


EFFORT 


By R. Tait McKenzie, M, D. 


GREAT difference in the stride and 
look of each sprinter will be no- 
ticed by the most casual observer 

who stands at the winning post and watches 
a group finish a well-contested hundred 
yards dash. 

This one runs his distance with a smooth 
brow, a smile on his face, each muscle and 
joint moving like parts of a well-oiled engine. 
Another is stolid or looks slightly distressed, 
his head tilted backwards and his chin out, 
while a third is calling into action reserve 
after reserve of muscles, to try, by the use 
of some that have but weak and indirect 
action, to increase, even by the smallest 


degree, the length of his stride, or to quicken 
hismovement. This great effort is mirrored 
on the runner’s face with unfailing accuracy. 
On other occasions he may pose or look 
indifferent or even smile, as the acrobats do 
to show the ease with which a difficult feat 
is performed, but in the fierce struggle of a 
sprint he has no time to think of the effect 
he is producing on the audience, and if the 
race is hard, his face cannot but show the 
severity of the strain. 

If we look at a series of pictures of one 
runner, the condition can be followed clearly. 
These photographs show Bernard J. Wefers, 
one of the fastest and most nervous men 
that ever toed the scratch. 
In Fig. 1 he is running 





easily, his face showing 





neither strain, fatigue nor 
even concentration, his 
brow is smooth and _ his 
lips slightly parted. In 
Fig. 2 he is crouched at 
the start, awaiting the 
pistol. Every sense is 
alert and every tendon 
quivering with eager ex- 
pectancy. His eye is 
fixed on the goal, his 
brow furrowed, his jaw 
and neck fixed—every- 
thing showing the con- 
centration of his attitude. 
In Fig. 3 he is shown in 
the middle of a close, los- 
ing race; he is running 
stride for stride with his 
opponent Colfelt, and his 
whole energy is concen- 
trated on the effort to 
gain even an inch or two 
by working every muscle 
that may help, however 
indirectly. Here we see 
the face of a man work- 
ing up to the limit of his 
powers. His brows are 




















drawn down and in, and 
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FIG. 7—MASK SHOWING TYPICAL FACE IN VIOLENT EFFORT. 


wrinkled about the root 
of the nose, The lips are 
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FIG. 1—B. J. WEFERS, 
N.Y.A.C., RUNNING EASILY. 
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drawn back from the clenched teeth, and 
with the expanded, updrawn nostrils, give 
a snarling expression to the face. His neck, 
if it could be seen, would appear swollen 
and corded, every part of his body taking 
part in the intensity of the strain. His op- 
ponent shows the same condition but in 
him it is not so typical or complete. 

To explain these sinister lines on the face 
of Fig. 3 it will be necessary to follow the 
course of a race from the point of view taken 
by the physiologist. At the start of a hun- 
dred yards dash the runner catches his 
breath and can hold it till he breasts the 
tape, a period of about eleven seconds. 
This he usually does if closely pressed. 
During that time the whole body is under 
the stress of the most violent action, the 


Face in Violent Effort 


great muscle masses of the legs are in power- 
ful alternate contraction, the arms are swung 
with vigor from the shoulders and the torso 
is pulled and compressed by the ever-chang- 
ing needs of rapid and varying action. To 
give a solid point d’appui for the arms, after 
filling the lungs, the chest walls are fixed by 
shutting the glottis which corks up the air 
in them and keeps the chest from collapsing 
as it otherwise would. Over these resisting, 
elastic air chambers the muscles of the 
thorax contract, pressing the ribs inward 
and so giving a firmer origin from which 
the muscles of the back and chest can act 
in swinging the arms. As a result of this 
squeezing by the muscles and ribs, the 
pressure on the heart and lungs is tremen- 
dously increased, the blood no longer gets its 























Hickok. 


FIG 6—THE FINAL HEAVE OF THE HAMMER. 
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Wefers 
FIG. 2—-AT THE START OF A SPRINT 
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FIG, 3—-WEFERS IN A LOSING (220 YDS.) RACE, 


oxygen easily but remains dammed up 
against the floodgates of the heart and 
backed up into the great veins which leaa 
to it, making the jugulars in the neck stand 
out like cords. The face becomes purple 
and swollen and the eyes suffused and red; 
the lids are tightly drawn over the eyeballs, 
as if to prevent the over-engorgement of the 
small veins that form a network within the 
eyeball itself. This strained condition of 
the neck and eyes is to be seen in this runner, 
Fig. 5, who is in the throes of a close finish. 
He is attempting to run faster than he can 
and his face shows it. In such a race the 
system soon feels an urgent need for air and 
instinctively puts into action all muscles 
that can in any way help the breathing. 
Some of the muscles of the neck contract 
strongly and help to give it a swollen and 
corded appearance, the nostrils are stretched 
wide and drawn up and the lips are drawn 
back from teeth clenched in resolve. The 
head is sometimes thrown slightly back- 
ward or more often flexed strongly on the 
neck, as it is in Wefer’s ease, Fig. 3. 

This peculiar expression of the face is not 
confined to sprinters alone for we get glimpses 


of it in wrestlers, jumpers, hurdlers and 
throwers of the hammer and 56-pound 
weight. In the figure of Hickok of Yale, 
Fig. 6, we see the athlete in the middle 
of his last circle before letting the hammer 
go, his feet are braced and he has concen- 
trated all his energy on the spasmodic effort 
required for the final heave. In his face again 
the typical lines of strain and effort appear, 
the contracted brows and wrinkled eyelids, 
the snarling nose and lips drawn tightly 
across the clenched teeth. 

After studying many photographs and 
observing these conditions at many athletic 
meets, a type of expression has gradually 
shaped itself in my mind and I have endeav- 
ored to give form to this typical face in the 
mask shown in Fig. 7. In working out 
this head in clay I have not followed any 
one model but have tried to select only what 
was typical in each individual, to so combine 
them as to express the acme of violent effort. 
In this face we see a general converging of 
the lines to the root of the nose, the trans- 
verse wrinkles across its bridge marking the 
action of the small muscles used in express- 
ing menace or hatred, the frowning brows 
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FIG, 8—THE ACTUAL FACE AS 
COMPARED WITH THE MASK, 
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ing little pouches at each angle. 
The muscle that does this passes 
downward and backward over the 
jaw to the neck and upper part of 
the chest. It is not always under 
control of the will. In action it 
causes ridges in the neck parallel to 
its fibers as it is pulled up to fill 
the hollow from the jaw to the neck, 
and it is continually put into action 
when the breathing is impeded or in 
sudden and violent effort. I have 
seen it spring into action in a boxer 
delivering a blow and in the action 
of squeezing a grip dynemometer. 

The general impression of this 
face is repu'sive. There is hatred, 
menace and rage in it, and yet 
thoughout there is a feeling of dis- 
tress that goes, a little way at least, 
toward softening its hardness. Oc- 
casionally a snapshot shows nearly 
all these characteristics in one face. 
In the photograph, Fig. 8, the head 
appearing just in front of the man 
in the foreground, can be compared 
with the side view of the mask seen 
in the corner of the picture. If 
due allowance be made for the dif- 
ference of the lighting in the two 
heads, the same contraction is seen 














about the root of the nose, the lips 
are drawn back from the teeth in the 








FIG, 5—IN THE THROES OF A CLOSE FINISH. 


are drawn down and in and the lids are 
swollen and the opening of the eye is narrowed 
to a slit that barely permits the runner 
to see his course. The outer angle of the 
eye shows characteristic “crows feet”. This 
closing of the eyes may account for some 
of the frequent fouls that were caused by a 
runner swerving from his course and inter- 
fering with his neighbor, before sprinters 
had to run in the narrow lanes that so 
effectually keep them apart in a champion- 
ship meet. The nostrils are dilated and 
the wing of the nose shows a sneer or snarling 
expression, such as one sees in a fighting or 
growling dog—an expression that is made 
more marked by the raising of the upper 
lip near its angles to expose the canine tooth 
or fang; the whole cheek is carried upward 
and forward and the direction of the groove 
from nose to mouth is altered. The lower 
lip is drawn across the clenched teeth except 
at the corners where it is pulled away leav- 


same way in both faces, and the 
sneering expression of the nostrils 
in both faces is readily made out. 

In looking over descriptions of facial 
expression to find something with which to 
compare this mask, I find in “‘ Oliver Twist” 
that Dickens describes an infuriated mob 
as “snarling at him (a murderer) with 
their teeth and making at him like wild 
beasts.” This snarling has been observed 
by Dr. J. Creighton Browne during par- 
oxysms of rage in the insane. Darwin, in 
describing rage, says, “the lips are much 
more commonly retracted, the grinning or 
clenched teeth being thus exposed; the 
appearance is as if the teeth were uncov- 
ered ready for seizing or tearing an enemy, 
though there may be no intention of acting 
in this manner.” 

Among the artists one finds but little 
material with which to make comparison. 
Most artists would consider it outside their 
province to express the disagreeable or 
repulsive, and, where possible, they avoid 
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tured by Bell, are only raised to show the 
teeth as weapons of attack. 

In the Louvre there is a statue of Milo, 
the famous athlete of antiquity, splitting a 
tree trunk with his hands. The legend, on 
which this pose is evidently founded, says 
that he saw a log left by the woodmen in 
the forest lying partly split and held open 
by wedges; wishing to try his strength he 
made a mighty effort to tear it apart by his 
arms alone; the wedges dropped out and his 
fingers remained caught in the crack, from 
which he could not relieve them. Wild beasts 
-ame and attacked him while he was in his 
helpless condition, and so he met his death. 

In this statue the pose of the figure shows 
that he is putting all his strength into the 
task. His contracted brows and the in- 
tense gaze of his eye well express effort— 
the contracted muscles of the neck carry 
out well the idea of the pose, but the mouth 
shows, at most, a look of slight discontent; 
the vigor is missed entirely in the lower part 
of the face, and so the statue fails to leave 
the impression of intense strain and effort, 
such as the artist, undoubtedly, intended to 
give it. 





among his drawings a head express- 
ing fury and intense action with most 
unmistakable accuracy. The  con- 
tracted brows and wrinkled nose, the 
dilated nostrils and agitated neck, 
correspond to the type of violent 
effort, but the staring eyes and 
shouting mouth serve to give it its 
peculiarly distinctive character. In 
Sir Charles Bell’s figure of Rage we 
have a face that corresponds much 
more closely to strain; the bent 
brows, wrinkled nose and_ eyelids, 
swollen eyes, snarling nostril and 
cheek and curled lip, all suggest vio- 
lent effort; while the lower lip is 
drawn down and the teeth exposed 
to view. 

The staring eyes in his drawing are 
characteristic of passion, rather as an 
intellectual emotion than of the pas- 
sion of effort, which is a more purely 
animal feeling or physiologic state. 
The great need for air felt by the 
runner is shown by the pulling back 














of the lips, which, in Rage, as pic- 
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N the days Aristotle wrote his peculiar 
work on ornithology, and Pliny classi- 
fied the birds in three families— 

“those that have hooked tallons,as Hawkes; 
or longround clawesas Hennes; or else they be 
broad, flat and whole-footed, as Geese” (and 
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BELTED KINGFISHER 


y Gene Stratton—Porter 


their successors up to the time of Linnzeus 
did little’ better)—there was one bird that 
caused more trouble than all the rest put 
together. Greece, Italy and all the north 
coast of Africa knew it. It flashed its mag- 
nificent coloring about the islands of the 
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Ionian and ASgean Seas. Cyprus, Crete 
and Corsica homed it as well as all the river 
regions as far inland as explorations had 
been made. About the waters of the world 
in all known countries this gorgeous bird, 
with its massive beak, its flaring royal crest, 
the blue of heaven on its back, the green of 
the waves in which it dipped on its wings, 
the white of the surf on its throat and the 
brown of earth on its breast, multiplied and 
increased, but obstinately refused to reveal 
where or how. 

It was frequently seen feeding its young, 
yet never a deposited egg or brooding bird 
had been found. People began asking the 
ornithologists embarrassing questions. Ob- 
viously something had to be done; so they 
met and agreed on a beautiful theory. Since 
no nest had ever been discovered on the 
ground, in trees, mountains, or in caves; 
since it was a bird of the river and sea coasts; 
since it seemed to subsist entirely on fish, 
it was essentially a bird of the water, and 
it nested and brought forth its young on 
thesea. Thesafeness of this theory strongly 
commended it, as the ornithologists could 
not reasonably be asked to produce a nest. 

So they evolved a beautiful legend of a 
floating, raftlike structure, washing on the 
bosom of the sea, sheltered by the hollowed 
hands of the wind god olus, who, at the 
time of the winter solstice, when the young 
of these favored birds were brought forth, 
hushed the gales, calmed the sea and com- 
manded all nature to behave her loveliest 
in order that their nests might ride the 
waves in safety, and thus furnish future 
novelists and poets with material for con- 
stant reference to these first haleyon days. 

The belted kingfisher of North America 
is one of the most beautiful species of the 
haleyon family of the ancients. Even our 
kingly title is a poor substitute for its 
Grecian name, which means calm and peace- 
ful, and inseparably connects it with classic 
legend, mythology and medieval supersti- 
tion. Round it clings the legend of the 
haleyon days for which most of us die 
hoping, and to this legend is due the more 
modern superstition that its dead and dried 
body suspended by a cord would indicate 
the direction of the winds, have power to 
turn aside the lightning’s stroke and bring 
peace, plenty and even beauty to its owner. 
With the exception of practical America, 
there is scarcely a country on the face of 
the globe that has not surrounded this rare 
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bird with legends. To this day, in remote 
quarters of France and Germany, the drapers 
and tailors believe that adried haleyon will 
prevent moths among their woolen fabrics. 

From Ovid’s legend of changing Ceyx 
and Aleyone into kingfishers, whose pro- 
pitious, nesting was watched over by the 
gods to the extent of annulling ordinary 
climatic conditions, it was but a step to 
attributing to the birds themselves the 
power to calm the winds and waves and 
protect ships at sea, so that islanders all 
around the world, most especially those of 
the Pacific, make these birds an object of 
protection and worshipful veneration. 

Kingfishers never congregate and seem 
numerous in any location, yet they are as 
evenly distributed over the face of the globe 
as any other bird. There are one hundred 
and twenty-five species, according to the 
grouping of Dr. Sharpe, who honored them 
by the compilation of a complete work, but 
the belted kingfisher is our only specimen. 

We boast no more characteristic or in- 
teresting bird. It is a bundle of exaggera- 
tions and sharp color contrasts, a thrilling 
sight in its free, wild plunges of flight, and 
startling in its vocal powers. Its beak, 
eyes, crest and head are astonishingly large, 
and its legs and feet so insignificant as to 
appear crippled. Its body and wings ap- 
pear about three-fourths, and its tail one- 
half, what they should be to proportionately 
correspond to the size of its head. 

Its beak is of immense size, angular, 
straight and strong, longer than the head 
and black, except at the extreme tip where 
it takes on a tinge of old ivory. The corners 
of the mouth fall directly under the eye. 
The tongue is the shape of an acute arrow- 
head, and is ridiculously small, and the 
gullet is surprisingly large. 

In coloring, the kingfisher is one of our 
most gorgeous birds. His flaring crest ex- 
tends well down the nape of his neck, and, 
with his back, in adult male specimens, is 
as blue as the sky above him, a few of the 
heaviest crest feathers being shaded with 
such a deep steel gray as to be almost black. 
His wings and tail are of a darker hue, the 
wings at times seeming tinged with the 
green of the water in which he trails them. 
Both wings and tail are shaded with gray, 
and thickly sprinkled with broken bands 
and dots of white. Directly in front of each 
big, soft, liquid eye is a snowy disk, and his 
throat, and a wide band encircling his neck, 
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are white as foam. A V-shaped band of 
mottled blue, three-fourths of an inch wide, 
crosses his breast, and his under parts are 
a mottled blue and white. 

Certainly no more peculiar sound issues 
from the throat of a bird than the king- 
fisher’s clear, rolling ery, which, during 
courting and the mating season, rises to a 
discordant shriek. The little fellows can 
rattle beautifully two weeks before they are 
ready to leave the nest. 

Had it not been for the difficulty of the 
ancients in locating the nest of the king- 
fisher, it might have come down to posterity 
stripped of much of the prestige given it at 
present through legends and fables. Their 
brooding is accomplished so nearly as to 
become a rule in a tunnel hollowed out by 
themselves in a sheer declivity, the higher 
the better, penetrating to an average of six 
feet, where a small opening is frequently 
made on one side that appears to be the 
sleeping apartment of the male, and the 
real nest is on the other, occupying a space 
a foot in diameter and five inches deep. It 
takes two or three weeks of drilling to hol- 
low out their tunnel and nest, as it is almost 
invariably located in hard, sandy, clay soil; 
and the effects of the work can be seen on 
the scarred beaks of the grown birds. 

Their breeding season begins the first 
week in May, and from two to six white 
translucent eggs are laid on the bare earth 
of thenest. Thegreatest part of twomonths 
is consumed in hatching and rearing the 
young, which are peculiarly slow in leaving 
their damp, dark home. But one brood is 
produced in a season. 

Their spread of beak is enormous, and 
with fearful writhing and contortions they 
swallow whatever they capture, just as they 
take it, and regurgitate the indigestible 
parts. This habit forms a rim of fish scales, 
bones and other matter about their nests 
that is responsible for the theory among 
people that ought to know better that they 
build their nests of materials. As 
a matter of fact, they finish tunneling, and 
lay at once on the bare earth, and these re- 
gurgitations accumulate about them in their 
long siege of brooding and baby feeding. 
This refuse proves that their diet is prefer- 
ably fish, but they also eat crabs, mollusks, 
insects taken on wing and a few berries. 

The movements of a kingfisher on its feet 
are comic in the extreme. They do not 
know how to turn around or move in a circle, 


these 
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straight lines being invariably followed. 
This probably comes from their early train- 
ing in their tunnel, the circumference of 
which will not admit of turning. They 
move sidewise in a series of quick, little hops, 
or “crawfish” like a flash. On wing, where 
their magnificent coloring is best shown, 
they execute a series of flashes, darting from 
one dead limb to another without percep- 
tible wing movement. 

They are essentially birds of the water, 
and their perching places, so nearly as to 
become a rule with scarce an exception, are 
on stumps, posts and dead or charred limbs 
in or overhanging water. In fishing, they 
perch immovable, and when they see their 
prey, strike the water squarely, beak first, 
often securing it so near the surface they 
are only partly covered, and again they 
dive, and are ‘out of sight a few seconds. 
On securing their prey, they dart to one of 
their favorite perching places, toss the fish 
in air, dexterously catching and swallowing 
it, head first. 

By tunneling into the back of a nest the 
young can be slipped therefrom at about 
ten in the morning when the old birds are 
off fishing, pictured and replaced at will, 
without doing them the slightest injury, 
from the time they are stubbly pin-feathery 
little fellows, until they are almost as large 
and perfect of plumage as their elders. 

A few days of following a pair that have 
a brood to feed will discover a systematic 
course they pursue in their daily search for 
food, and a series of dead limbs on which 
they are sure to alight in going to and from 
their nest about the water on their favorite 
fishing routes; and it is on these limbs, over- 
hanging water and free from foliage, that 
hidden cameras can be focused, and the most 
accurate and lifelike studies possible to 
make of a free, wild bird secured. 

As they perch on these biasted limbs, 
keenly eyeing the water and banks below, 
sometimes with closed beak, sometimes 
lolling with heat, sometimes emitting their 
free, wild cry, in the utterance of which, 
with head thrown up, crest erect, and beak 
widespread, they look exactly as if they 
were convulsed with mirth at some huge 
joke. Possibly they see the original sucker 
bite, or learn why the biggest ones always 
get away. It must have been in this atti- 


tude that the witty Australian who gave to 
them the name of the “Laughing Jackass,” 
so common in that country, first saw them, 














DEER STALKING IN SCOTLAND 


By Walter Winans 


S I began shooting in Scotland as long 

ago as 1870, when I was a small boy 

(the total of deer shot by myself up to 

the present time being 1,161), a few of my 

notes on this subject may be of interest, 

especially as some of the European ways of 

shooting deer may be a novelty to American 
sportsmen. 

Every nation has its own ideas of what 
constitutes a “sporting” or rather sports- 
manlike way of killing deer. In the counties 
of Devon and Somerset in England deer 
are hunted with hounds and followed on 
horseback, and to shoot one, either with 
rifle or shotgun would be looked on as a 
crime. The Germans shoot stags when 
they are “roaring” in October and November, 
and use ‘“lappen” or small bits of colored 
rag strung on ropes to keep the deer from 
breaking in the wrong direction on drives; 
both of which methods are considered 
most unsportsmanlike in Scotland. In the 
United States, I am sorry to say, there is a 
tendency to shoot female deer and young 
ones, which is rightly considered wrong in 


most other countries.* In Scotland there are 
three species of deer, red, roe, and in a few 
places wild fallow, the latter only escaped 
park deer. In Germany and Austria the 
roe deer are shot with the rifle, but in Seot- 
land the usual thing is to shoot thei with 
the shotgun, when shooting small game. 
Some men have a few cartridges with large 
shot’ in their pockets, and, ij there ts time, 
substitute these for the number 5 or 6 shot 
they are using for grouse, but if a roe deer 
comes unexpectedly they shoot at him with 
the small shot. I think shooting deer with 
shot a most unsportsmanlike and quite un- 
justifiable proceeding, and it ought nevertobe 
allowed. 

The only excuse is that to hit roe deer 
bounding along requires good shooting with 
a rifle and few men could kill them if they 
were not allowed to use a shotgun; but then 
they ought to learn to shoot a rifle or else leave 

*Mr. Winans is misinformed; there is distinctly not 
“‘a tendency in the United States to shoot female 
deer,” the trend is quite in the opposite direction; in 
point of fact no man in the world is so mindful of 


sportsmanly ethics as the American big game hunter. 
Epiror. 
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the poor roe alone. The weapon I prefer 
for roe deer is a .32 or .388 American rifle 
with light charge (most English ‘ rook” 
rifles, which correspond to the American 
rifles named above, are, if made by a good 
maker, very expensive, or if cheap ones, 
not nearly as good as American ones of the 
same price). 

The principal deer of Scotland, and those 
always meant when “deer stalking” is 
mentioned, are the red deer. This species 


“c 


is a miniature edition of the American 
wapiti (miscalled the elk). A big stag 


weighs, as he stands, about 280 pounds, 
and they roam in large herds in the wildest 
parts of Scotland. The “deer 
forests” have very few trees, and these only 
in fringes in the valleys, but most of the 
ground is covered with rocks and heather, 
and in places, a little coarse grass. Most of 
it is entirely unfit for cultivation, and 
though parts are used for grazing sheep, the 
latter have to be removed in the winter or 
they would starve. All the talk a few years 
ago about removing men to make room for 
deer was nonsense written by people who 
knew nothing about the subject. Most of 
the ground used for deer forests is fit for 
nothing else, and the poor deer themselves 
have a very hard time to keep from starving 
to death. Add to this the fact that 
forests are let, often yearly to different 
tenants, who cach try to shoot all the biggest 
and best stags they can, and it will be seen 
why the breed of Scotch deer is gradually 
deteriorating and yielding worse heads 
(as the horns are called) every year. 

A forest is generally let with a limit of 
the number of stags allowed to be shot, the 
price being from $100 to $250 for each stag, 
that is to say a forest where a hundred stags 
may be shot lets at a yearly rent of from 
$10,000 to $25,000. The male deer are 
called stags (one with twelve points to his 
the female deer, hinds, and 
The recognized time for 


so-called 


horns a royal); 
the young, calves. 
shooting stags is between August Ist and Oc- 
tober 10th, but in Great Britain there is no 
clese time for deer, hares, or rabbits. This 
gives poachers an advantage when they go 
deer shooting, as they cannot be convicted for 
Also, for 


this reason, a $15 game license is not needed 


poaching, but only for trespassing. 


for deer shooting, but only a $5 gun license. 
The first part of the shooting season stags 


have a tendency to keep by themselves, but 
after the middle of September they begin to 
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go with the hinds and the last few days of 
the season, or earlier, if the weather gets 
cold, each big stag begins to collect as many 
hinds as he can, and to defend them against 
all other stags. At this time they are easier 
to shoot as they do not keep such a sharp 
lookout for danger. 

There are three ways of shooting stags 
practised in Scotland, stalking, moving and 
driving. The first consists, nominally, of 
going out with not more than one or two 
men (called foresters, stalkers or gillies, ac- 
cording to their rank in the forest.) The 
forester has charge of a tract or beat, the 
stalker is the one who shows the sportsman 
or gun what to do, of which more later, 
and the gillie is merely an assistant. 

The stag when found, by looking for him 
with a telescope, is stalked cr crept up to 
and shot whilst standing. Many would-be 
authorities on shooting deer say that this is 
the only legitimate way cf shooting stags; 
that driving deer is merely butchery, ete. 

The description I have given is the thecry 
of stalking, let us see what it is in practice. 

The gun starts out cn a pony, with the 
stalker walking some distance in front. 

The stalker, whenever he feels a little out 
of breath, stops, pretends to see something, 
lies down, lights his pipe (it is extraordinary 
how a stalker, whilst forbidding his gun 
to speak above a whisper, or show the least 
bit of his head above a stone where deer are 
likely to notice it, thinks nothing of puffing 
a dense cloud of tobacco smoke in full view 
of deer.) When the stalker and gillie have 
had a long smoke and spy as they call 
looking for deer, talking all the time in 
whispers about what the gun imagines is 
how to creep up to the deer, but which to 
one who understands a little of Gaelic, sounds 
suspiciously like “how are your potato 
crops getting on’’—the procession moves on, 
to repeat the same stop and smoke at the 
next stiff bit cf climb. Finally, the gun is 
made to get off and crawl on his hands and 
knees through all the dirtiest bogs the 
stalker can find, and if the wretched gun 
tries to lift his head a little to prevent the 
dirty peaty water getting down his neck, the 
stalker says “down” and makes him lie flat 
down in it. At last he shoves the rifle into 
his hand and lets him look over a rock and 
shoot a stag at about fifty yards distance. 
The gun not to show any skill or 
knowledge of woodcraft, and why he should 
be praised I cannot see. 


has 
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Of course, many men do as I have done, 
go out quite by themselves, find, stalk and 
shoot their stag all by themselves, or, if they 
have a forester or stalker with them, have 
him only to bring the deer to the larder. 

The second way of shooting deer by 
moving requires great walking and run- 
ning powers on the gun’s part, besides 
skill in making running shots, and con- 
sists in walking down the beat, in line, 
with several men between each = gun. 
Walking towards ground where deer are 
feeding, the gun opposite stalks them 
whilst the other guns keep as much out 
of sight as possible. At his shot the rest 
of the deer are shot at by the other guns, 
if they pass near enough, if not, the line 
moves on, running if necessary, to cut off 
the deer, and so manage to keep them mov- 
ing. This can, of course, only be done in 
big forests, as it may drive all the deer off a 
small one. 

The third mode of shooting, called driv- 
ing, is the one concerning which those who 
know nothing of deer or their habits make 
such outcry. The popular idea is that 
the deer are driven up like sheep close to 
the sportsmen who sit in armchairs and 
shoot into the thick of the herd. Now a 
deer will not be driven in that sense at all. 
If a deer thinks the beaters are trying to 
drive him to any spot, he will at once turn 
round and go in the opposite direction, even 
if he has to knock down or jump over the 
beater in doing so. Deer do not like to go 
in any direction except up wind, that is, in 
the direction from which the wind is blowing, 
so as to enable them to smell danger ahead. 

It requires the most elaborate plans and 
a very great knowledge of the habits of 
deer, the lay of the ground and the wind 
currents which come round from gulleys 
and hollows often in quite a different direc- 
tion to the rest of the ground. The deer 
are as difficult to corner as DeWet, and 
break through the beaters as often as he 
does through the British army. 

The guns have to be placed just off the 
wind, so that the deer should not smell 
them and yet be going as nearly up wind 
as possible. The beaters must work so as 


¢ 


to give the deer the idea that they (the 
deer) are going just the reverse way the 
beaters want them to. Often an old hind 
will come to the lead of the herd, take a 
look all round and then deliberately lead 
a charge straight back through where the 
beaters are thickest. If a gun fires too 
soon he will send all the deer back through 
the beaters, and when he does get a shot 
the deer are racing past him at top speed 
and jumping six feet at a time in the air, 
stags and hinds all in a tangle; if he kills 
a right and left clean on the two biggest 
stags under these circumstances I consider 
him a much better shot and a better sports- 
man, especially if he has planned the drive 
himself, than a man who has crept behind 
a stalker and shot a stag standing still at 
forty yards. Also the deer themselves have 
a better chance pitting their wits against 
the drivers than being shot whilst feeding 
quite unconscious of danger. For deer- 
driving I think double-barrelled English ex- 
press rifles of .5 caliber are best, as the big 
bullet knocks down the deer quicker than 
the smaller .303 or .256 modern nickel-cov- 
ered bullet, and in driving it is impossible 
to go on after a wounded deer till the drive 
is over, so it is important to knock him 
down on the spot. I do not approve of the 
express hollow bullet, however, it makes a 
horrible wound, and spoils the venison as 
well for a large space round the wound. 

For stalking the smaller calibers are bet- 
ter, as there is not so much drop to the 
bullet at longer ranges, and there is less 
chance of missing if the range is miscalcu- 
lated. I, contrary to the usual custom, 
shoot at the middle of the shoulder instead 
of the heart. My reason is that in the 
first place there is a larger killing area, and 
a solid bullet breaks both shoulders usually 
as well as going through the lungs, and 
therefore prevents the stag going on any 
farther even if not quite dead at once. A 
shot at the heart not only gives a very 
small mark, but if it hits a little too low or 
too far back a deer may go for miles and 


perhaps die days afterwards. By shooting 


at the shoulder I have hardly ever lost a 
wounded stag. 











MIDDLE WESTERN FOOTBALL 


ITS GROWTH 


AND THE SEASON’S 


OUTLOOK 


By Henry L. Williams, M. D. 


LTHOUGH behind the eastern col- 
leges in acquiring skill and knowl- 


edge of football, the west has made 
rapid strides, and it is now perfectly safe 
to say that the great eastern cities see no 
finer play, and no keener rivalry than is 
found to-day on the gridirons of the Middle 
West, and upon the Pacific Slope. The past 
ten years have wrought great changes. Be- 
fore the year 1890 the quality of players at 
the western institutions was crude compared 
with that at Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 

I well remember witnessing one of the 
first football games ever played between 
the eastern and western colleges, sometime 
about the middle of the eighties, when 
Michigan played Yale, at Hartford, Conn. 
The Michigan team, which had made a clean 
sweep of its western rivals, had been much 
heralded throughout the east, and Yale, Har- 
vard and Wesleyan, with all of whom games 
had been scheduled, were looking forward 
with apprehension to the coming contests. 

The Hartford game, being the first of 
the eastern series, was of particular inter- 
est. A reminiscence in connection with this 
game may serve to illustrate the status of 
western football at that period. 

Yale easily won the game by a large score 
—more than 50 to 0. This the Michigan 
men took with the best of grace, although 
greatly surprised to find themselves so com- 
pletely outclassed and outplayed. At the 
end of the game one of the Michigan backs, 
tall and slender, with a jolly face and curly 
red hair, proposed to the Yale captain in all 
seriousness that a foot race be improvised 
and that they race one another the length 
of the field; he was greatly disappointed 
when the proposition was politely, and with 
some amusement, declined. 

All three of the eastern colleges defeated 
the Michigan team by large scores and it 
returned home with its first serious lesson. 

In 1890 the colleges of the Middle West 
whose football teams held a prominent place 
were Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Northwestern, Beloit and Purdue, and of 
these Michigan led the van. 


In 1891 Minnesota came to the front and 
for three years held the undisputed cham- 
pionship of the west. It was at about this 
period that coaches from the older eastern 
college teams began to make a strong im- 
press upon western football. In the days 
of her early supremacy Minnesota was great- 
ly aided by Ben Morrison of Yale, 1891, 
and a little later by the famous Heffelfinger. 

In 1892 Chicago secured the services of 
A. Alonzo Stagg of Yale (now professor in 
Chicago University, as head of the depart- 
ment of athletics), and began immediately 
to forge toward the front rank. 

Two years later, Phil King, the former 
Princeton captain and quarter back, went 
to Wisconsin and since that time the “ Bad- 
gers” have ever been in the first class. 

Michigan, the pioneer in western football, 
although not always victorious, has always 
been among the leaders of the west. It 
was appropriate that the first really great 
team which the west has ever produced— 
and which has probably even yet never been 
surpassed, should develop at Michigan. 
This team—of 1895—was a remarkable one. 
Large, powerful, swift, equally strong on 
offense and defense, it excelled in every 
department of the game. All the western 
elevens played were easily defeated by large 
scores, and in the game against Harvard, 
played in Cambridge under unfavorable con- 
ditions after a long trip, the Crimson was 
victorious by a score of but 4 to 0. Indi- 
vidually this team was an aggregation of 
stars. Denby, the center; Hall and Hooper, 
guards; Villa and Henninger, tackles; Sen- 
ter and Price, ends; Bloomington, full-back; 
Ferbert and Hollister, half-backs; and Baird, 
quarter-back, will long be remembered in 
the annals of western football. 

In 1896, for the first time, the University 
of Chicago placed a team in the field which 
entitled her to be ranked among the leaders 
of the west—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Northwestern also having strong 
teams of about the same grade, so that no 
championship could be decided. 

In 1897 Wisconsin for the first time pro- 
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duced a great team which easily defeated 
all its western rivals, although it must be 
admitted that the standard of the game 
that year had fallen somewhat below its 
former plane. During this year the west 
produced two of the greatest kickers yet 
to have been seen on the football field. 
Herschberger of Chicago, and Pat O’Dea 
of Wisconsin, the “kangaroo kicker” as he 
was popularly known. Herschberger ex- 
celled in accuracy and distance in punting, 
while O’Dea, both in punting and drop 
kicking, was the wonder of the west. No 
eastern institution has ever produced their 
superiors, and rarely even their equals. 

In 1898 Chicago, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin had heavy and powerful teams of about 
equal ability, none of which, however, made 
any particularly brilliant record, while 
Northwestern, Minnesota and Illinois, as in 
the preceding year, fell into mediocrity. 

The game played by Chicago, this year, 
with Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, was an 
exceedingly interesting one. The first half 
ended with the score 6 to 6, and the Quakers 
had been clearly outplayed. In the second 
half Pennsylvania succeeded in scoring 
twice and Chicago was shut out, though 
the showing for the west was a good one, as 
Pennsylvania had at that time one of her 
most powerful aggregations. 

The eleven which Chicago developed in 
1899 was the strongest which she has ever 
produced, and deserves to rank among the 
historic teams of the west. 

The great strength of this aggregation 
lay in its back field which possessed extra- 
ordinary ground gaining ability. The line 
was but an average one and the team not 
specially strong on the defense. Captain 
Kenney, the “giant quarter-back,” as he 
was called; Slaker, as full-back, now famous 
for his line plunging; Hammil and Henry, 
two very swift and = able _ half-backs, 
formed a back field which has probably 
been equalled but seldom at any institu- 
tion. The individual ability of these men, 
combined with perfect unity and harmony 
of action, gave the team a ground gaining 
power which enabled it to defeat both 
Brown and Cornell, play Pennsylvania a 5 
to 5 game in Chicago, outclass Minnesota, 
and in the final post season game with Wis- 
consin for the western championship to win 
by a score of 16 to 0. 

In this year, too, the University of Iowa 
came into a prominent position in western 


football, and succeeded early in the season 
in playing a 5 to 5 game with Chicago, on 
the strength of which they claimed a joint 
title with Chicago to the western champion- 
ship. There is no doubt that under the 
able direction of Dr. Knipe the Iowa team 
showed a very high quality of football, but 
as not enough of the other leading western 
institutions were played by Iowa to make 
her claim valid, the team was not properly 
appreciated and possibly not accorded all 
the credit which its merit deserved. 

The season of 1900 was a most interest- 
ing one. The teams of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Iowa clearly outclassed all others 
and of these Minnesota deservedly takes 
first place, although Wisconsin was_ but 
slightly inferior. The game between Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, in which the latter 
won by the score of 6 to 5, was one of the 
greatest games ever played in the west and 
probably unequalled anywhere in point of 
interest and excitement. 

The make up of the Minnesota team was 
quite remarkable—not a man on the eleven 
being less than six feet tall, and the general 
average hight being six feet one inch. 
Every man was clean cut, swift and active, 
combining weight, speed and strength, and 
at the end of the season, when the team 
had reached the edge of its true form, the 
aggregation was one of the most formida- 
ble that the writer has ever seen play. 

The Iowa team did not meet either Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin, but easily defeated both 
Chicago and Michigan. The tie game of 
5 to 5 on Thanksgiving day with North- 
western, that Minnesota had defeated the 
previous Saturday 23 to 0, rather injured 
Iowa in rating her season’s work, although 
she lost no games to other colleges. 

Wisconsin overwhelmingly defeated Chi- 
cago, while Chicago won from Michigan in 
their final game upon Thanksgiving day. 

An unusual amount of interest is there- 
fore centered in the season of 1901 which 
is now just about to begin. 

Wisconsin loses but two men from her 
last year’s team—Pratt at quarter and 
Riordan at guard—and should make a 
strong contestant for the western cham- 
pionship. As Skow, last year’s center, will 
probably be moyed into the place at guard 
left by Riordan, King has only a center 
and quarter to find to make his formida- 
ble eleven of last year complete—and ma- 








terial for these places is abundant. 
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At Iowathe old men who have returned are 
Williams (captain), quarter; Watters, right 
end; Burrier, left tackle; Briggs, sub center; 
Colthard, sub tackle; Macey, sub full-back; 
Hollenbeck, the second team’s big tackle; 
Siebert, Herbert, Maresh and Buckley last 
vear’s substitutes. 

With this number of old men and thirty 
new candidates who have reported for work 
it is expected that a team quite as good as 
that of last year will be developed. 

At Minnesota, Tweet at right tackle and 
Hoyt at right end, will be lost from the 
line, and in the back field Van Valkenburg 
and Smith, right and left half-backs, re- 
spectively, will not return. The new ma- 
terial at Minnesota is promising, where it 
is hoped that a strong team may be again 
developed, although the loss of Tweet 
and Van Valkenburg will be most severely 
felt. 

Chicago loses this year Henry, quarter 
and left half; ex-captain Speed, center; 
File, left end; Rich, right end; Ervin, right 
guard; Eldridge, right half, and Garrey, left 
end and quarter; but is favored with a 
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large quantity of valuable incoming ma- 
terial. 

McNab, the former Michigan center, and 
Wheeler, the old Brown center and tackle, 
are both available for Chicago, while Rex 
Kennedy, Atwood, Carey, Cook, Remp, 
Perkins, Snider, Pettit, Jennison, Strauss, 
Flannigan, Grandberg, Spike and Hunter 
are looked upon as the men from whom 
the team will be formed. 

A successful season this year at Michigan 
is looked forward to with confidence: Eight, 
and possibly nine, of the men who played 
in the final game with Chicago upon Thanks- 
giving day, will return. Snow and Redden, 
ends; Shorts, guard; and captain White, 
tackle, are among the best in the west and 
on this nucleus the team will be built. 

At Northwestern, last year’s team will 
sustain the loss of but two men, whose 
places can be ably filled, so that the old 
team will be practically intact. 

Illinois will remain under the same sys- 
tem of coaching and although losing sev- 
eral valuable men has good prospects for 
a strong team. 


OF MANY WATERS 


SHOULD BE MADE 


By A. G. Holmes 


OSSIBLY no one form of sport is 
more thoroughly enjoyed than duck 
shooting by the vast army of 

sportsmen of the world, for it has an in- 
describable fascination. To-day we make 
a good bag and to-morrow possibly none. 
Yet the days that we draw blank are often- 
times full. of pleasurable remembrances, 
and we look forward to the next day when 
we may go out in the marsh or pond, lakes 
or rivers. The pleasure of a good duck 
hunt, however, depends a great deal on the 
outfit we may have to use. The gun may 
not be a thing of beauty or guaranteed to 
kill at one hundred yards, but it will do; the 
decoys may not be good, but the ducks will 
sometimes come to anything if the situation 
is right. The boat we use, however, must 
be dry, safe and.roomy. How hard it is 


to be out in the sharp weather, when 


winds whistle through the reed and rice, 
and chill one easily, if our boat leaks 
and we cannot keep our kneeling-cushion 
or hay and blankets dry. We get cold, and 
though we may have good shooting, with 
the dampness in our boat we lose a great 
deal of the pleasure of the day. Again,a 
side shot at a bird that has slipped almost 
by, the boat tips and we get damp as the 
water comes in; or worse still, we turn over 
in the cold water. These things and many 
others we must guard against in the ducking 
trips. We need a boat, of the best kind; 
built for service and not for beauty or speed. 
There are, of course, places where we would 
not need a boat—on a duck pass with a 
good retriever, in the shallow ponds of the 
west where rubber boots are all that is 
needed, or in shallow rivers. But duck 


shooting as we generally find it—wide 
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cal suggestions as_ to 











theirmakeup: The ca- 
noe as a dugout, made 
from.a large tree; the 
canoe made from inch 
strips (or smaller) and 
the canvas-covered ca- 
noe. The dugout canoe 
is made from a good 
log, pine preferably, and 
when sawed will be 14 
or 16 feet long and 
about 10 to 12 inches 
high at the ends. A 
sarpenter will be able 
to dig the boat, leaving 
it about an inch and a 
half thick on the bot- 
tom,and the sides,gradu- 








A LOG DUCKING BOAT, 


lakes and rivers, large marshes, deep bayous 
and the Great Lakes—requires boats as an 
absolute necessity for our sport. 

Boats for duck shooting differ according 
to the place for which they are made and 
used. One locality accepts one style as 
best for its wants, while not far away 
another style is used. As the sport is at its 
best at those times of the year when 
gales and violent storms are always to be 
expected, the boat should be built to stand 
any emergency. First of all, it must be 
staunch and safe to shoot from; dry, buoyant 
and with ease of handling and a fair running 
quality. It should be decked over with a 
combing to keep out the spray and 
waves. The hight is regulated by local 
conditions and the grounds upon which the 
boat is to be used. The length, asa rule, 
will vary from fourteen to sixteen feet; 
while width depends upon the size of the 
person who will use it ; the widest part should, 
however, always be about four to five inches 
forward of the boat’s center. The bow must 
be built on the form of a sledge runner, so 
it will go over obstructions easier and make 
less noise, besides leaving less wake, and 
making less fuss in being pushed ahead. 
Marsh boats are wide and low, being of ex- 
tremely shallow draught; lake and river boats 
are deeper draught and narrower beam. We 
may divide the duck boats into three classes, 
viz.: the canoe, the skiff and the sneak boat. 
These three are subdivided again, as I 
will describe, aiming to give some practi- 


ally thickening as they 
near the bottom, are 
sometimes not more 
than a quarter of an inch thick at the top, 
a half inch will be right, as the decking 
strengthens the sides considerably. Of 
course the canoe is not dug out until it has 
been roughly shaped. Sometimes it is 
burned out after the Indian fashion, but 
not generally. A dugout of 26 inches can, 
when made, be widened to 28 inches by 
spreading. For lake use or on a large river 
a boat 28 inches extreme width, 144 feet 
long, 11 inches high at bow and stern and 
10 inches high at center will make an ex- 
tremely fine craft. Decked over 34 feet at 
the bow and 24 feet at the stern, decking 
on the sides about 2 inches to the combing 
will leave a cockpit 84 feet long and 24 
inches wide. This gives you a boat with 
plenty of room in which to move about. 

In decking a hunting boat the stern end 
should be rounded out where the combing 
is put in, or a board hollowed slightly if it 
is to be a straight piece. Your combing 
in a paddle boat-should be in the shape of 
a cigar, the bow end of the combing being 
the point. Do not deck your boat over too 
much; it is a mistake often made; it is 
unpleasant to be obliged to poke around 
under decks to get at decoys or some article 
out of arm’s reach. Make your decking 
higher at the center than at the sides. 

A dugout canoe of the above dimensions 
decked over will weigh about 70 to 80 
pounds. The dugout never leaks, and if 
made right I believe will outlast by ten 
years, if properly taken care of, any boat 
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constructed out of strips 





or boards. They are, of 
course, a boat of the 
lumber region, and high- 
priced compared with 
others. 

The strip canoe as 
made here is without 
ribs and is a smooth- 
skin boat. The bottom 
is a 2-inch board; the 
strips are fitted into the 
bow and_ stern pieces 
fastened by screws every 
6 or 8 inches, and is 
drawn into shape by 
clamps, giving the boat 
the canoe form. The 
bottom strips are thicker 

















than those at the top. 

When the strips are all 

on, the boat is smoothed over and given a 
good coat of white lead; it is then painted 
and if made right will look like a log ca- 
noe. Decked over like the dugout this is a 
satisfactory hunting boat, but it must be 
built by an expert, and needs to be looked 
after constantly, as it is affected by climatic 
changes and difficult to keep tight. These 
boats run a little wider than a log canoe, 
and as a rule are about 30 inches wide 
and weigh 90 pounds. 

The canvas-covered canoe is made simi- 
lar +e the ribbed strip canoe, excepting 
that the strips are very thin and over these 
are stretched canvas and heavy coats of 
water-proofing. This makes a light and 
an easy paddling boat, capable of a fair 
degree of speed, as indeed are all these 
canoes, both under sail and paddle. A 
pole of about 9 feet with a V-shaped prong 
of steel is necessary in poling through 
marshes. Paddles of maple and as light 
as each person’s taste may prefer are best. 
The bark canoe is not a duck boat. 

The skiffs are divided into strip, board, 
iron, canvas and the clinker skiff, which 
should be built by a professional. There is 
also the sneak boat, which is usually out- 
lawed by sportsmen. 

The strip skiff is built on the same style as 
the strip canoe, but is not drawn into canoe 
shape. It is wider and lower, being about 
3 to 10 inches high at bow and stern and 
about 8 to 9 inches at the center. Built 
as a smooth-skin boat, its dimensions are 
about 144 or 15 feet long, 32 to 36 inches wide; 


A STRIP DUCKING BOAT. 


it is of very shallow draught and easy to 
paddle; is decked the same as the canoe, 
and can be used with oars very nicely. 

The board skiff is built by using two boards 
for the bottom and two for the sides. It 
should have good strong ribs and is not a 
hard boat for an amateur to build. It is 
sharp at both ends and is not perfectly flat, 
as, when made correctly, the bottom, from 
the center, slopes up to both the bow and 
stern pieces. It is perhaps the most com- 
monly used type and can be seen on almost 
any body of water; therefore I will let this 
description go, as most every one who has any 
use for a ducking boat is familiar with it. 

The canvas skiff is made by stretching 
canvas and heavy waterproof over a clinker 
boat framework. However, if a canvas 
skiff or canoe is wanted, it will be better to 
buy one of the many good makes now on 
the market. The same comment applies to 
the pressed iron or heavy tin boats for duck- 
ing purposes, which are also very good, and 
at the same time within reach of the majority 
of sportsmen’s pocketbooks. They are 
cheaper than dugouts or strip canoes, and 
will last a long time with proper care. 

In painting a duck boat the first coat 
should be white lead, allowed to dry in well. 
The paint can then be put on; and right here 


let me give a little advice as regards color . 


for a duck boat. Use a drab or a lead color. 
It makes the boat least conspicuous, whether 
in the weeds or on the bare shore, or out in 
the open, of any color devised for such pur- 
poses.. It blends with all of the natural 
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surroundings and you can get along with less 
ambush or blind than with any other color. 
Give your boat two coats of paint inside 
and out and let each dry in well. Have 
your paddles of maple, and at least five feet 
long, and you will find five and one-half 
feet better. You can use short, light oars, 
with outriggers if you prefer, also bow- 
facing oars. Asmall sprit sail ora mutton- 
leg sail will come in extremely handy. All 
these boats sail quite well and are very 
steady. An eight foot to ten foot pole will 
be the proper thing, or a pole and paddle 
combined. Do not have your paddles so 
wide where the hand grasps, as the factory- 
made paddle. It tires your hand too much. 
Have them nearly round at the grip. Carry 
a sponge. You will often find it handy. 
The user of a sink box has a great advan- 
tage over any person who has to use the 
regular duck boat for open-water shooting. 
On the shallow flats of the great feeding 
grounds, half a mile or more from shore 
and weeds, where these birds will drop in 
without suspicion, the sink box is placed, 
with a large flock of decoys set all around. 
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The shooter is down to water level in the 
cock-pit and there is nothing to scare the 
ducks from the decoys until he raises up 
to fire at them. A man is necessary to 
pick up the dead birds and a sail boat is 
used to keep the flocks moving up and 
down the open water, and also to tow the 
sink box to and from its anchorage. I give 
here an outline with dimensions of a sink 
box in which the shooter can sit down in- 
stead of lie down. This I consider the 
preferable form, especially as the dimen- 
sions of the two kinds, outside of the cock- 
pit, are identical. The timbers are pine, 
8x10 inches, halved at the ends and bolted 
through. The decking is of 14 inch stuff, 
tongued and grooved, and the box is of the 
same stuff as the deck. There is also 
movable hatch to the box, whieh, when 
locked, makes it absolutely watertight, so 
that there is no danger of the box filling 
with water and sinking when not in use. 
Several hundred pounds of iron is needed 
to get the box down to the required depth, 
and therefore iron decoys are used on top 
of the box. These iron deeoys should be 
attached to wooden decoys, which in case 
of necessity can be thrown overboard, to 
serve as a buoy for the iron ones. 

In the box, perfectly screened from the 
wind and waves, nice and dry, the shooter 
‘an sit comfortably, surrounded by a hun- 
dred or more decoys, and so close to the 
water that every bunch of ducks coming 
anywhere near the box will see the decoys 
and as a rule re: idily come to them. A 
person can use a light gun and save both 
in muscular exertion and ammunition. In 
fact the sink box is a fine thing in a country 
where ducks have open waters of large size 
with shallow bars on the feeding grounds, 
and where they feed away from the shores 
at all times. In a sink boat under such 
conditions one can get a large bag of birds, 
where in an ordinary duck boat very inferior 
shooting would be had. The cock-pit should 
be about 64 feet long and 12 to 15 inches 
deep, two feet wide at the top and 20 inches 
wide at the bottom. These measurements 
are for the single box to lie down in; the pit 
need not be so long otherwise. The double 
box must be enlarged quite a bit in the pit; 
ballast need not be used when two persons 
are in the box. A 24 inch combing should run 
around the pit above the platform deck, with 
splash boards as shown; these together with 
sheets of lead will keep out an ordinary sea. 








THE THEORY OF HANDICAPPING IN GOLF 


By Horace Hutchinson 


HERE is a peculiar difficulty about 
getting our handicaps right at golf, 
a difficulty that is hardly felt in 
handicapping players of different caliber at 
other games, a difficulty that arises from 
the glorious uncertainty of which the game 
makes its boast, as of a great possession. 
And a great possession it is, so far as the 
attraction of the game goes, but to the 
handicap committee it is just a great big 
nuisance. The peculiar trouble of handi- 
capping at golf arises from the unfortunate 
circumstance that some golfers are very 
much more uncertain than others. Gener- 
ally the better players are much more cer- 
tain than the worse—play a more level 
game and more often play up to their best 
form. The result is, that if you handicap 
both classes according to their respective 
best form, the conclusion is—injustice. 

Let us put it in a concrete form, in which 
it is to be understood more easily. We will 
suppose that the best form of A, who be- 
longs to the better playing class, is repre- 
sented by 80, and we will suppose that the 
best form of B, of a much inferior class, is 
represented by 100. Then, on this best form 
principle of handicapping, A would have to 
give B twenty points. But the way that 
this would work out in practice would be 
that A would win at least twice to B’s once 
on these terms, because A, as the better 
player, far more often plays a game that is 
near his best form than B does. So handi- 
capping on the best form of each is not a 
fair arrangement. It favors the better play- 
ers unduly. “But then,” say those who 
favor the alternative, “if you give the long- 
handicapped man so many points that he 
will win as often as the scratch man, then it 
will happen now and then that he, with his 
handicap, with luck, and happening to play 
his best game, will get round in a score that 
is impossible, humanly speaking, for the 
scratch man to touch. And it is one of the 
initial principles of handicapping that you 
shall not make your long-handicapped man 
do things which are impossible to the scratch 
man, such as running a hundred yards in 
nine seconds or “doing” the hurdles in fifteen. 
To that the answer merely is that golf is not 


athletic sports; that you cannot gauge the 
capacity of your long-handicapped golfer 
with anything like the accuracy that you can 
gauge the pace of aerunner even of the third 
and fourth class; and, finally, that you must 
accept some risks and responsibility, must 
take the chance of your long-handicapped 
man going round now and again in a score 
impossible for your scratch man to equal, 
because your business as a handicapper, your 
whole business, and your only business, is to 
give every one of your field, so far as in you 
lies, an equal chance of winning the com- 
petition for which you are arranging them. 
This, as I take it, is the whole theory of 
handicapping, and the whole duty of the 
handicapper. It is so simple that one would 
be inclined to say it was obvious, far too ob- 
vious to stand in need of statement. The sin- 
gular thing is that in Great Britain, however 
it may be in America, this very simple and 
necessary rule of handicapping scarcely 
seems appreciated at all. Of course if you 
drive any man right back to the grounds of 
his action and ask him point-blank (as it 
were with a pistol to his head), “What is 
your object in making this handicap?” he 
could scarcely conceivably answer in any 
other way than by saying the object was to 
start all the competitors equal. But if we 
always come back in this way to examine the 
ground of our actions the world would be a 
different and a more logical place. The ac- 
tions, at all events, and the words of the or- 
dinary handicapper, sitting in committee, are 
commonly entirely at variance with any such 
logical conception of his functions. All sorts 
of fallacies parade, unchecked and undetect- 
ed, in these committee rooms. There is the 
mathematical fallacy. This is the fallacy 
according to which a man is penalized a cer- 
tain number of strokes, say, two for a win 
and probably one for taking a second place. 
The fact that a man has won is an index, of 
course, to his power as compared with the 
rest of the field, but it is an index that is to be 
watched with attention and _ intelligence, 
otherwise there is no need of a handicap com- 
mittee at all, after the original handicaps 
have once been fixed. The fact that the man 
won is not, in itself, a reason for reducing his 
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handicap (the field may have been a poor one, 
he may have had extraordinary luck, such as 
holing a full drive), but if the handicap com- 
mittee thinks (as it probably will think) that 
the fact of his having won is an indication of 
his power that makes it probable that he, 
rather than another, will win at the next 
competition if his handicap beleft unreduced, 
that consideration at once constitutes a 
reason for reducing it. It is not because a 
man wins, but only in so far as his winning 
is an evidence of his likelihood of his winning 
again at the same odds, that those odds are 
lowered. The object of the handicapper is 
not a vindictive one—not to make it more 
difficult for a certain man to win in the fu- 
ture than it is for others, because that man 
has won in the past. It ought not to be any 
more difficult for him than for the others. 
It ought to be equally difficult for all. ‘That, 
really, is the whole theory of handicapping. 

Another fallacy is that which may be tick- 
eted with the name of the bogey fallacy. A 
certain figure is taken as a unit, say 80 for 
example’s sake, in which it is supposed that 
there is a reasonable likelihood of the scratch 
men going round the course. Down to this 
unit all are handicapped, that is to say, 
are given strokes sufficient to make it 
equally likely that they, too, may do the 
course in 80 as their net score. So far there 
is nothing to be said against this method, 
but where it is rigidly applied it is common 
to reduce a man’s handicap by the exact 
number of strokes by which he may bring his 
net scoré below 80, and not to touch his 
handicap even if he wins with a score above 
this figure. But suppose that the day is 
very stormy on which he wins with a net 
return of 80, on a rigid application of this 
principle he will not be reduced at all, and 
yet his 80, on such a day, may show him pos- 
sessed of greater golfing powers than a 75 
return on a fair day for scoring. 

The truth perhaps is that none of these 
methods or principles can be followed with 
cast-iron rigidity and mathematical exact- 
ness. If they could there would be no need 
of the intelligence of the handicapping com- 
mittee. But the committee needs to have 
intelligence, and to use it with attention. It 
is not enough for them to consider the total 
scores only that are returned. They must 
examine the cards to see the items—for this 
reason, if a man returns a score of 80 with 
steady play indicated by the score at each 
hole he does not thereby show as much golf- 


ing ability (7. e., ability to win at his odds in 
the future) as a man who has returned the 
same net score with an extravagant num- 
ber, say ten, at any one hole. 

In order that the handicap committee may 
do its duty effectively, it is almost essential 
that it should be composed of golfers of var- 
rious degree, say a scratch player, a limit 
handicapped man, and a medium player, for 
golfers generally are in the habit of playing 
with those who are something like their 
equals in power or importance, and with this 
judicious medley you are likely to get a com- 
mittee fairly familiar with the form of all the 
different classes of players in the club. It 
may be pointed out, too, that the special 
object of handicapping is generally to put 
players on an equality in scoring competi- 
tions. On many greens in England it has 
become the fashion to take the handicaps 
thus settled as the basis of handicapping for 
match play also. Whereby a certain injus- 
tice is done. For there are some players of 
the flashy, brilliant class whose match play- 
ing power is much greater than their ability 
to return a good score. They will almost 
always have a few very bad holes in the 
round, which makes the score mount up, and 
if the odds to which they really are entitled 
for scoring be taken as the basis for arrang- 
ing hole matching such an allowance will put 
more steady going golfers at a disadvantage 
with them in match play. It ought to be 
borne in mind that the handicaps, as usu- 
ally understood, are fixed for score play only. 

And so, enough. The great point to be 
considered is the forthcoming competition. 
Results of previous competitions must be 
taken into your account merely as evidences 
of what a man is likely to do in the future. 
The fact that he may have a whole sideboard 
loaded with plate of his winning is only a 
valuable indication to the handicapper in 
so far as it points to this man’s ability for 
future work, and many a man who has never 
won a prize may wanf more reduction than 
he who has won so many. Principles and 
methods are good as a ground plan to work 
on, but they must not be followed to the ex- 
clusion of present intelligence.’ Do your 
very best regardless of clamors to put all 
your men on an equality for the competi- 
tion that is about to be played—that, I 
take it, is the whole duty of the handicapper, 
the whole theory of handicapping. It 
sounds absurdly obvious. In practise we 
find it strangely often ignored, 














THE GREAT WOODCHUCK RACE 
AT STUBBS FARM 


j By J. O. Whittemore 
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F the Stubbs boys hadn’t gone to the 

] Orrinton fair and seen the exciting 

horse-racing on the three-laps-to-the- 

mile track, the potato race, the sack race 

and the pursuit of the greased pig, and num- 

berless other equally blood-stirring events, 

they might not have been so thoroughly 

imbued with the sporting spirit and many 

stirring events in their neighborhood might 
not have happened. 

But they went and are now suffering 
the consequences. And so are some others. 

Sammy Stubbs and Benny Stubbs are 
bright boys of fourteen, cousins, and live 
on adjoining farms. They are not bad 
boys as boys go these days. The day after 
the fair was a dull one indeed. The com- 
mon sports paled into insignificance after the 
great day and they wandered about looking 
for something new. 

About a week previous Benny had cap- 
tured a woodchuck in a box-trap. It was 
a young, fat, little roly-poly fellow whose 
appetite had got him into trouble. Benny 
quartered his capture in a discarded chicken- 
coop and as might have been expected 
named him Roosevelt. . 

A day or two later, Sammy found a wood- 
chuck in the cellar of the cow-barn into 
which the ’chuck had fallen and couldn’t 
get out. The ’chuck was driven into a bar- 
rel and added to Sammy’s menagerie which 
already included two young foxes, a lame 
‘coon, two gray squirrels and a large col- 
lection of rabbits and guinea-pigs. 

Sammy’s ’chuck was an old veteran, gray 
as to his whiskers, long and more gaunt 
than the average ’chuck in good luck. 

And so it was that on the day after the 
fair the boys met as usual and says Benny: 

“What le’s do to have some fun?” 

“JT dunno, what le’s,” replied Sammy. 

“T'll tell ye what le’s do. Le’s fight our 
woodchucks. Tl betcher mine kin lick 
the stuffin’ outter your’n;” and Benny’s 
eyes danced with the prospect of some fun 
at last. 

“Lick nothin’. W’y mine kin chaw 
yours up in no time at all and lick his chops 
for more. Mine kin—” 


“’Nough said. Go git yer ’chuck.’ 

And the gauntlet was as quickly picked 
up as thrown and preparations went for- 
ward for the catch-weight woodchuck cham- 
pionship of the Back Cove Road. The 
*chucks were placed in an improvised arena 
made of an empty half-hogshead and Roose- 
velt and Sampson, which was the dignified 
cognomen of Sammy’s champion, urged to 
battle. But the battle did not materialize. 
They refused to show a tooth for all the 
poking or urging and instead of flying at 
each other’s throats, nestled together like 
old friends and the fight was a fizzle. 

The boys were about to play Nero and 
call in the dogs to eat up the unwilling 
gladiators when a happy thought occurred 
to Benny—or it might have been to Sammy. 

“Le’s race ’em. Mine kin run two rods 
to your’n a foot.” 

“Huh! Mine kin run’s fast’s yourn. One 
’chuck can’t run no faster’n ’nother, nohow. 
But we couldn’t make ’em fight; how in 
thunder we goin’ to make ’em race?” 

Boys are not boys if not resourceful and 
in a short time the details were arranged. 

It was to be a race for life—for the poor 
woodchucks. Each was to be placed in a 
barrel on the starting line pointing down 
the driveway to an old stone wall on the 
opposite side of the road. Once in that 
wall a ’chuck was reasonably safe. 

It was expected that when the ’chucks 
were tipped out of their respective barrels 
they would make a dash for liberty as rep- 
resented by the stone wall and this would 
decide the merits of each as a racer. 

As an extra inducement to speed it was 
decided to get Ponto, the big shepherd dog, 
to bark and make a rush just as the word 
was given. Ponto was to be tied to a long 
rope which would let him well down the 
course but not to reach the ’chucks and 
spoil the race. This was rather hard on 
the dog but then he might have the fun 
of digging the ’chucks out afterwards, so 
the boys thought. 

This was to be a sportsmanlike event. 
The ‘chucks were to be given a chance for 
their lives and if they didn’t run and spoiled 
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the fun then Ponto would be let after 
them. 

Ponto was captured, much to his dis- 
gust, and securely tied to the bee-hive bench 
with a long piece of the family clothes-line 
fastened to his collar and looped around a 
tree to allow him just scope enough to get 
within good scaring distance of the racers. 

Finally everything seemed to be ready. 
The ’chucks were in their barrels on the 
starting line. Ponto seemed to scent the 
woodchucks and excitement ahead. 

“We'd ought t’ start this race with a 
pistol-shot—that’s the way they did at the 
fair,” suggested Sammy, or it might have 
been Benny. 

“We hain’t got no pistol but my brother 
Ben’s got a shotgun up in his room. It’s 
loaded with shot for apple-thieves—don’t 
believe I’d da’st to fire it,” said Sammy. 

“Huh! If you don’t da’st, I da’st,” re- 
plied his chum. 

That settled it. Sammy would fire that 
gun if it kicked him over into Waldo county. 
By considerable manceuvering to avoid em- 
barrassing questions from the people indoors, 
Sammy secured the gun which was an old 
timer as big as a small cannon. 

This accession made a change in the plans 
as the one who fired the starting gun 
couldn’t attend to much anything else. It 
was finally decided that when Sammy fired 
the gun Benny was to tip down the 
barrels and pay out on Ponto’s hawser, the 
slack of which he was to hold until the 
proper moment when Ponto was to be “sic- 
ced’’ on after the ’chucks. 

All was ready at last. Sammy rested 
the gun over the top rail of the garden fence 
pointing it, as he shouldn’t, towards the 
road, but of course he didn’t know that 
anyone was coming and besides, it was nec- 
essary for him to keep an eye on the track 
to see which ’chuck was the winner. 

Meanwhile John Ferguson was coming up 
the road, driving half a dozen wild and 
frolicsome young steers who were constantly 
on the lookout for green fields and pastures 
new, and were making John noend of trouble. 
It was not strange that John did not see 
the artillery in the Stubbs yard, taken up 
as he was with his steers—and Sammy 
didn't see John. 

The supreme moment arrived. Sammy 
took a long breath, braced his feet, shut 
his eyes and pulled the trigger. 

At that moment a particularly wild steer 
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bolted into the driveway and John after 
him, both directly in the race-course. The 
steer stopped, threw up his head and gazed 
at the preparations and then— 
Bang! 
* 


i — at we ee 

About three mornings after, the sem- 
blance of a man dragged itself slowly and 
painfully up to the store at “The Corner.” 
The sympathetic idlers moved over and 
with many a groan the man eased himself 
down with his crutch to a vacant place on 
the old settle by the door. He adjusted 
the bandage over his eye with the one hand 
which wasn’t in a sling, and fumbling in 
his pocket found a small vial. 

“Here, John,” he said feebly, to the 
store-keeper, “Fill this up with arnicky, 
put me up a box of Rooshia salve and a 
bottle of linement and some flaxseed, and 
tell Doctor What-his-name that he’d better 
call once more when he comes down.”’. 

The man was John Ferguson, but a few 
days ago one of the most active men of his 
years on the river road, now a wreck, bat- 
tered and bruised without a sound limb 
and a sorry sight. 

“Tell you how it happened? Oh, ’twas 
turrible, turrible. I fit the rebels from ’61 
to ’65, I’ve been in all sorts of rows an’ 
scrimmages with men and beasts. I’ve ras- 
sled ba’rs and been upset in stage-coaches; 
I’ve fell off’n barns and down wells and I’ve 
been shipwrecked and blown up by dinny- 
mite in my time, but I never had sich a ’speari- 
ance as that was. No, I never did, never, 
never,” and he groaned at the recollection. 

“Ye see I was a’drivin’ up the steers 
from the medder to the home place. They 
acted like all possessed, runnin’ every- 
which-way, into folks’s barn-yards and gar- 
dens an’ when I got up to the Stubbs place 
I was pretty near tuckered out. 

“The most of the critters had got quite 
a ways ahead o’ me ’cept that little brin- 


. dle an’ in he hiked into the Stubbs yard 


an’ I after ‘im. I kind o’ crept up on ‘im, 
plannin’ to give ’im a taste o’ my boot jor 
the trouble him an’ the rest had made me. 

“T didn’t see no boys, nor dogs, nor wood- 
chucks, nor bees, nor noth‘n’—I was after 
that dummed steer. An’ then—oh Lord—” 

John’s feelings overcame him for a time; 
shifting (o an easier position he went on: 

“First, I thought I was struck by light- 
nin’, There was a turrible blindin’ flash 
and crash an’ fire, an’ smoke and brimstun’ 
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and somethin’ whistled ‘round my ears. I 
was kind o’ stunned and went down on all 
fours like, my eyes full o’ smoke an’ dust 
an’ before I could open ’em, that dummed 
steer come into me like a train o’ ears. 

“He was scairt out o’ his wits if he ever 
had any, an’ I don’t wonder at it. He 
knocked me down flatter’n a flounder and 
every one of his huffs gowelled into me 
till I thought I was killed sure. Oh ’twas 
turrible, turrible. 

“T see’t I wasn’t dead and kind o’ riz 
up on all fours an’ tried to git my eyes 
open agin, when what should I see comin’ 
for me but a hull menagery of wild beasts. 
There were two bufferlers—I took ’em to 
be—comin’ head on, full tilt and after them 
a turrible, big wild critter with mouth wide 
open an’ big teeth an’ bloody jaws, so I 
thought, for I was kind o’ bewildered like. 

“Think’s I, my time has come now. I 
have escaped bein’ struck by lightnin’ and 
trampled to death by a steer but now I’m 
goin’ to be chawed up by wild animils. 
But that wa’n’t the worst of it. One o’ 
them bufferlers took me for a cave o’ some- 
thin’ and run right under me while the 
other sheered off. But the wild thing be- 
hind took after the bufferler which had 
tried to burrow a hole in me and come 
whang-bang right into me, yessir, an’ such 
a turrible time ye never heard tell of. 

“Wall, pretty soon I sensed what they 
was, a dog a’chasin’ a woodchuck an’ th’ 
dog bound to git ’im’. I scrambled up an’ 
tried to git out o’ the way but that dum 
dog had a long rope hitched to ’im and 
he kept a runnin’ round me an’ a tree I 
was clost to and pretty soon I was bound 
up in that rope to that tree like a Injun 
victim to be homytalked and burned to 
the stake. 

“Oh ’twas turrible, turrible 
fin’ matter, neither. 

“ An’ then the bees come. Oh, dear, that 
was the worst of all. Then I thought I 
would give up an’ dene with it. Oh, them 
bees, them bees.” And the old man’s feel- 
ings overcame him as he soothed his many 
wounds. 

“How'd I git out of it? I don’t adzactly 
know. I remember that Lem Jordan come 
along and cut me clear from the tree an’ 
loaded me into his wagon and carried me 
home like I was a bale o’ hay. The neigh- 
bors have been c’lectin’ them steers ever 





an’ no laf- 


since. The bees kind o’ got after the steers 
too, I guess. They’ve found some of ’em 
up in Eddington, a couple over’n Dedham 
an’ I hear there is a brindle steer waitin’ 
for an owner in the Aurory pound, an’ I 
don’t care if there is. 

“But they is a day of recknin’ comin’ 
—a day of recknin’. I’m a peaceable, law- 
abidin’ citizen an’ I pay my taxes an’ I 
haint been peppered with rock-salt, bunted 
by a steer, run over by woodchucks and 
tied up by dogs an’ most stung to death 
by bees for nothin’, no sir-r-r-r.”’ 

* * ~ <_< + fo * * 

There was a long period of deep disgrace 
for the boys. Sammy was slightly the 
better off because the dislocated shoulder 
and broken collar-bone which the old gun 
gave him awakened the sympathy of his 
good old-fashioned mother. Benny, who 
got off with a few bee stings, was sentenced 
to pull every bean on the Stubbs place 
which meant work early and late and holi- 
days, although he tried hard to explain 
that they didn’t s’pose that Ponto would 
pull hard enough on his rope to upset the 
bee-hive bench and if they had seen Mr. 
Ferguson they wouldn’t have started the 
race until he got by. 

But however good their intentions were 
Mr. Ferguson was on the track when the 
race started. The steer was the first to 
retreat before the woodchucks running for 
dear life with the dog after them and that 
he should knock Mr. Ferguson down was 
merely an accident. People who get on 
race-tracks must expect to get run over. 

Sammy’s sporty Uncle John interviewed 
Sammy on the events of the race. The 
boy had little io say. When the gun went 
off he was knocked nearly senseless and 
lost all interest in the race. 

Benny’s version was something like this; 

“When the gun went off I tipped the 
barrels an’ the ’chucks rolled out an’ started 
to run for the stone wall. Ponto he see 
’em an’ they see Ponto an’ then there was 
some tall hyperin’. I couldn’t hold Ponto 
an’ I leggo the rope an’ he was goin’ so fast 
that he took bee-hives an’ all. Then I see 
the steer buntin’ Mr. Ferguson an’ then—an’ 
then the bees come an’ I forgot to see which 
woodchuck won the race. 

“T don’t care much an’ I guess Sammy 
don’t, either.” 

And sporty Uncle John grinned. 
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FOOTBALL DEVELOPMENT IN 1go1 


By Walter Camp 


HE season of 1901 in football has 
in it a greater mixture of elements 
than any season for the last decade. 

The tremendous superiority of the Yale 
team of 1900 as evidenced by her over- 
whelming defeats of Harvard, Princeton 
and the Indians in the last three Saturdays 
of her season has in the way of sustained 
performance hardly been equalled by any 
team either from Yale or elsewhere. Har- 
vard, if one throws out the Yale game, 
also had a most encouraging season, espe- 
cially in the way in which her play proved 
effective in the defeat of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania, like Harvard, if one game 
could be thrown out, namely, her Harvard 
game, might be well pleased with the year. 
But Princeton had a disastrous time of 
it, being defeated by Cornell and Colum- 
bia. Cornell later suffered equally de- 
pressing defeat at the hands of Lafayette. 
This condition of affairs must be under- 
stood to appreciate the points at which 
the various teams start off this season. 

Yale has not to look for any different 
style of play. Comparison of her records 
of 1899 with those of last season, proves 
that with the same team as in 1899, barring 
two positions, with her new method of 
attack, she could turn defeat into phe- 
nomenal victory. But the problem that 
stares Yale in the face, is that of perfect- 
ing another set of men in that same style 
of attack, and at the same time making 
the necessary additions and alterations re- 
quired for a back field of different speed. 
Her last year’s captain, who was expected 
to follow along the traditional footsteps of 
his predecessor, and come back to act as 
head coach, finds it impossible to carry 
out this programme. This of -itself makes 
a break in what has been, under the new 
régime, considered as an established prin- 
ciple in Yale athletics. The development 
of the tackle back method of assault, which 
even in its crude state had proved so pow- 
erful, would have been comparatively sim- 
ple under expected conditions, and with 
plans outlined by the Yale leaders during 
the winter. 

Whether Captain Gould can, under the 


adverse conditions, and with the new ma- 
terial, bring it to a point of November 
effectiveness, is a problem. Legitimately, 
the method should by the end of this No- 
vember, have two more outlets or varia- 
tions, enabling the team using it to antici- 
pate the discoveries of some of its chief 
features naturally made by the opponents 
who faced it in 1900. How much did 
Harvard and Princeton, and the body of 
their coaches, learn of it in facing it and 
watching its operations? Harvard’s long 
end run, which was good for many gains 
in the Yale game of 1899 was wholly in- 
effective in 1900, because Yale had _per- 
fected a defence which cut off Sawin’s 
interference and forced him into the Yale 
end unprotected. Pennsylvania’s ‘“ guards 
back,” which a few years ago was unsolvable 
by Harvard, proved through its frequent 
and undisguised and unaltered repetition 
exactly what Harvard with added expe- 
rience and knowledge could best grapple 
with and make powerless. That is the 
history of many of the varying methods 
of attack adopted and carried out without 
sufficient alteration. If Yale can avoid 
this by variation of the play, hér team can 
use “‘tackle back” for this year and two or 
three more. Princeton’s wide end swing 
with line interference, which enabled Reiter 
to skirt Yale’s end two years ago, not only 
when he made his magnificent run of two- 
thirds the length of the field, but also 
in making several shorter runs, was 
sufficiently diagnosed by the men who 
faced it and suffered by it so that last 
season these men _ prevented its recur- 
rence, exactly as a number of years ago 
her team learned to stop certain end 


runs and tackle wedges. 


Harvard, on the other hand, while en- 
joying a good many things which Yale has 
not, must face at the very outset the 
proposition that the Yale method of attack 
last year was far more modern and effective 
than anything the Harvard team displayed 
at any time during the season. In de- 
fensive work Yale has in the long run 
usually outclassed Harvard, and when Har- 
yard has proven victorious it has been by 
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superiority of attack. Hence, the think- 
ing football men at Harvard must deter- 
mine upon a more effective method than 
that displayed by the organization of 1900, 
or else concede victory to Yale. But Har- 
vard has a promising lot of material, and 
in Reid a head coach who has had plenty 
of experience from his captaincy of a suc- 
cessful baseball nine this spring. In Camp- 
bell, Harvard has a captain of greater ex- 
perience than has Yale, and an_ older 
man. Harvard has been so successful 
in meeting Pennsylvania’s style of play 
for the last two or three years, that 
her management does not worry over that 
part of the proposition, and her men are 
privileged to devote their entire attention 
to the development of a method of attack 
which shall consistently make ground, and 
keep that attack at its most effective point 
until the Yale game is reached. That there 
is plenty of possibility of this the record 
of Harvard’s methods demonstrates. From 
the days of the momentum plays down to 
the more recent end runs and_ outside 
double passes, Harvard has always had 
plenty of novelty,and her teams have seemed 
able to perfect a new play and really exe- 
cute it with less practice than almost any 
of the other teams. This season her kick- 
ing game is being brought to the front 
more as it was when Haughton did 
the punting so effectively, and if her 
coaches succeed in combining this effect- 
ively with a new run outside tackle 
Harvard’s offence by the end of Novem- 
ber will be dangerous. 

Pennsylvania has so suffered in football 
prestige owing to her defeat by Harvard 
in recent seasons, that some revolution in 
her system seems advisable to her gradu- 
ates, and this revolution has taken place 
in the appointment of a committee of 
coaches, all, however, subject in a great 
measure to the control of Mr. George Wood- 
ruff. A long and elaborate set of rules 
have been drawn up to govern this body 
of coaches, and to determine the extent 
of authority vested inthem. Tothe average 
outsider it looks like a very cumbersome 
and labored plan, which would only be 
brought into use in case of serious disa- 
greements; and serious disagreements and 
factions would pretty surely defeat a 
football team with or without printed 
rules. 

There has been a good deal of criticism 


of “guards back” play so-called, and it was 
due to this that this new arrangement has 
been put in force. No one knows exactly 
how it will work, but everyone fancies that 
Mr. Woodruff will be the moving power, 
and the others his assistants. This should 
work well unless they differ on some im- 
portant point, in which case the team would 
inevitably suffer. Whatever the value of 
guards back as a play, and outside of the 
discussion as to whether Pennsylvania used 
guards back play last year or the year be- 
fore, it is evident to those who watched 
the contest with Harvard, that for two 
years the methods of Pennsylvania in these 
contests have been ineffective, and a change 
is necessary if Pennsylvania is to win. The 
Harvard game will be played at Philadelphia 
this year, and early in the season. Penn- 
sylvania plans to make a coup at that time, 
and with the veteran element in a great 
measure swept out, a radical change in 
system so as to stand a chance to defeat 
Harvard is more possible than it has been 
for some seasons. 

Princeton under her last year’s captain, 
but with a distinctly aggressive force of 
her best coaches, and with an excellent 
array of very promising, although com- 
paratively inexperienced material, is work- 
ing this season to retrieve the disasters of 
1900. But neither the game with Colum- 
bia or Cornell counts for very much in com- 
parison with the game with Yale. That 
is the meeting toward which the coaches 
are devoting their thoughts. Tackle wedges 
and heavy interference for an end run are 
Princeton’s best methods of attack. With 
the kicking force at captain Pell’s disposal 
much will be made of the punting, par- 
ticularly in the way of getting the kick off 
unexpectedly, and so placing it that the 
ends shall have an excellent chance of 
securing it if the opponents are not fully 
prepared. In defensive work Princeton is 
preparing to present to Yale’s tackle-back 
formation a front that shall not tend to 
disintegration and separation under attack, 
which was the weakness last year. Those 
who face the Princeton team this year must 
reckon with an array of talent in the Prince- 
ton coaches which has not been gathered 
there for a long time. More than that, 
Princeton is alert to the necessity of a 
speedy recovery after such a downfall, 
Her teams, her institution, her graduates, 
all stand together strongly in adversity, 
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and this will be brought out exceptionally 
well this year. 

Cornell also has a new policy to outline. 
To have a team show such excellent ability 
as Cornell elevens have for the last two or 
three years in mid-season, and then fail to 
get even a satisfactory showing in the con- 
test with Pennsylvania at the end has 
become unbearable. Cornell played a re- 
markable game two years ago against 
Columbia in New York in mid-season. Cor- 
nell defeated Princeton 12 to 0 last year 
at the same period, but in both these years 
Cornell was simply a “mark” for Pennsyl- 
yania at the end. This the men at the 
helm in Ithaca propose to alter, and many 
have been the meetings and discussions 
toward that end. This year Cornell starts 
out under a new régime, and will bring her 
team along more slowly, but with a more 
definite idea as to the final satisfactory 
issue. The argument is, if Cornell can beat 
Princeton why cannot Cornell beat Penn- 
sylvania? There is no method in the argu- 
ment, because Princeton and Pennsylvania 
do not meet, but nevertheless, it is an 
interesting one among football men, for 
when Princeton and Pennsylvania used to 
meet, the contest was a close one, and it 
has been impossible to make a partisan 
of either side in the last few years believe 
that if a match took place, his own team 
would not win decisively. Cornell must 
first learn to stop Pennsylvania’s attack. 
That defense is at present Cornell’s weak- 
ness is,demonstrated annually at Phila- 
delphia. Her attack has at times been 
remarkably good. This year she is draw- 
ing men back of the line as last season and 
getting good force into the plays. With a 
perfected defense she stands a chance. 

Columbia made a signal triumph last 
year under the coaching of Sanford by 
defeating Princeton in New York 6 to 5. 
The team also played a most creditable 
game against Yale, being beaten 12 to 6. 
The contests with Harvard and Pennsyl- 
vania were very one-sided. The Columbia 
team seemed upon these two occasions 
possessed of stage fright or some in- 
capacitating aberration of mind. Co- 
lumbia also recorded her usual triumph 
over the Indians at the end of the season. 
Sanford has at hand seasoned material, 
and under his excellent coaching, it ought 
to develop beyond the point it reached last 
season. As to the methods adopted, they 
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will not differ vitally from those of last 
season. Sanford is quite able to adapt 
plays to individuals and to the uses of his 
own team and has frequently demonstrated 
his ability to do this most successfully. 
For that reason his teams should have a 
more varied repertoire, if one may call it 
such, throughout the season than almost 
any other organization, and in holding 
some of his back-field over, he has just the 
kind of material to build strategic play upon. 

The Carlisle Indian team is well along 
on the warpath under the direction of 
Warner, the old Cornell player, who has 
for some years coached the Indians. As 
a drawing card the Indians are losing 
something of their power, and their de- 
velopment seems to have nearly reached 
a state of equilibrium. The time was when 
the Indian team went blindiy and fiercely 
into the arena, and were ready to go up 
against anything that the pale faces could 
devise. Then they used to have their final 
match with Brown, and it was always in 
deadly earnest for both sides. That is, the 
two teams were fairly evenly matched, and 
each had an equal amount to lose and 
gain from defeat or victory. Now the In- 
dians have settled down into a more civilized 
frame of mind where they are looking for 
an occasional match and reputation rather 
than the old untrammeled method, which 
lent them a unique reputation. In spite 
of the ability of Warner, the Indians did 
not make much advance last season, and 
in order to improve further this year they 
must have some new plays, and discard- 
ing those that are well known, take the 
initiative with some good, strong, close for- 
mations. The wing-shift had its novelty 
but it was fatal to the Indians in New Haven 
last season and must be replaced. 

This disposes of the leading teams in the 
east although there are many others that 
could be noted, and who from time to time 
may prove factors in the equation. Of all 
tliese, West Point probably has the best 
opportunity this year to make an enviable 
record and to develop her play along the 
most approved lines. Daly, last year's 
Harvard captain, has become a cadet there, 
and his long experience and high quality, 
ought to make him of immense value to 
the army organization. At any rate, every 
one knows that Daly has displayed marked 
football activity, and that he ought to 
be able to instil it into the disciplined 
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ranks which he will have at his disposal at 
the United States Military Academy. West 
Point was defeated by Annapolis in a closely 
contested game, and not only does every 
man in the Academy at West Point, but also 
every officer in that arm of the service, look 
forward toa chance to retrieve their laurels of 
the previous season, by defeating the cadets of 
the Naval Academy. With Daly in their 
ranks, the prospects look bright. Both 
academies will continue to put forth good 
teams and may occasionally look higher in 
their preparatory games. Brown should 
meet West Point for one of the old time tests 
between teams of a class. Lafayette has her 
memories of a triumph over Pennsylvania 
added to that over Cornell, but asa rule itis not 
probable that as many upsets will occur as 
For all that it behooves the 
big teams to be properly meek at all times 
lest that pride that goeth before a fall shall 
cause them to be humbled. 

Interest in the sport of football has so 
grown throughout the Middle West, as on 
the Pacific Slope, that any institution which 
does not have a regular coach and a full 
and complete system falls rapidly behind. 
Up to two or three years ago general im- 
provement in the play of these western 
university elevens had been very marked. 
For the last year or two it has seemed to 
stop, or at any rate not to be as apparent 
as formerly. The exception to this rule 
has been in the one or two 
universities, Minnesota for instance, which 
last year under the able work of the athletic 
director, Dr. Williams, turned out a team 
that disputed with Iowa the credit attach- 
ing to a premier position in that section 
of the country. The Minnesota eleven was 
a tremendously powerful one, with no 
man upon it less than six feet in hight, 
and their work very consistent. Under Dr. 
Knipe the University of Iowa has been 
making steady progress and it was believed 
last season that this was the only team in 
the Middle West able to match the Min- 
nesota eleven. The University of Chicago 
played a tie game with the University of 
Minnesota on October 13th, but their rec- 
ord last season was not up to what it has 
been in other years. The same, as far as 
progress was concerned, is true of Michigan, 
as well as of Wisconsin. 

Towa and Minnesota both depend upon con- 
centrating a mass of men quickly at a certain 
point with all the power and weight possi- 
ble, while Wisconsin attacks more after the 
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order of the open play. Michigan had a 
long end run with tackle wedge, and Chi- 
cago double passes and more involved plays. 
This year each will go along its own ac- 
cepted lines, and for that reason it will be 
of especial interest to watch developments 
and see whether eastern teams can learn 
anything from the trend of affairs in the 
Middle West. 

For a year or two past, however, Iowa 
has been the most interesting eleven in the 
middle western section on account of her 
steady advance. Games with the better 
known teams, like Michigan, Chicago, and 
Wisconsin had not been frequent enough 
to give a sure measure of the quality that 
Iowa was developing. But lately the new 
star seemed likely to eclipse some of the 
older ones. Last season a notable contest 
with Michigan coached by Lea, well known 
to all as one of Princeton’s most able former 
captains and tackles, made Iowa’s reputa- 
tion and caliber better known throughout 
the country. This match was played at 
Detroit on November 10th. Neither team 
had been defeated and the greatest interest 
prevailed in the contest. Iowa won with 
startling ease, making 28 points to Michi- 
gan’s 5. Within three minutes of play Iowa 
had secured a touchdown and rolled up 
seventeen points in the first half. But the 
real development of Iowa was measured 
by her strategic ability in presenting an 
unexpected line of attack. Under Knipe 
her teams had been accredited for some 
two or three seasons with playing only the 
old “guards back” of Pennsylvania pure 
and simple. In this match however, they 
offered a distinctive line of tackle-attack 
not radically different from a combination 
of Princeton’s tackle wedge with a modi- 
fication of the guards back principle. It 
was too much for Michigan who had antici- 
pated the former Pennsylvania method. 

But Iowa having reached the acme of 
football glory, found Minnesota, a for- 
merly second rated team, fighting their way 
to the top too, and that with a power 
unmistakable. These veritable giants were 
sweeping everything before them. Unfor- 
tunately, for a settlement of the issue, the 
two teams never met, but had they done 
so, it would have been the contest of the 
season in that section. 

It is under these conditions that the 
season of 1901 is under full head. Chicago, 
defeated last year even by one of her sup- 
posably easy teams, Northwestern, and 
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markedly below her former standards, has 
much to make up. Stagg must develop a 
team of greater power as well as one capa- 
ble of clever plays, in order to hold Chi- 
cago’s place. This he is trying to accom- 
plish. Michigan and Wisconsin must watch 
the new lights, Minnesota and Iowa, and 
learn to meet plays allied to mass forma- 
tions. This latter pair, if they mean to 
meet, must study defense or the game will 
be one of wild scoring. On the whole, no 
more promising combination of affairs can 
be imagined for development of method in 
that Kansas and Nebraska are 
filling up with teams that make issues in 
their own boundaries. Colorado has. all 
kinds of football and has sent teams as 
far as California. 

Out on the Pacific Coast the same old 
rivalry prevails between Stanford and the 
University of California, Stanford winning 
last year in what proved to be a fairly 
exciting match. This year, Fickert, the 
former captain of Stanford, is the head 
coach, and he has the assistance of more 
recent Stanford players. This is one of 
the early steps on the Coast towards break- 
ing up the importation of eastern coaches, 
and if the men there have learned their 
lesson properly, they should now be able 
to handle matters themselves. On the 
other hand they must develop, or in the 
course of two or three years simply playing 
with each other, Berkeley and Stanford 
will drop back as far in the rear of the 
sport on the eastern seaboard as they were 
before the advent of the eastern coach. 
Their game has been well built up and the 
change ought not to prove serious, save 
in the tendency to individual rivalry among 
the different graduate elements. As long 
as an eastern coach was engaged it was an 
easy matter for him to be an actual as well 
as a nominal head. But there is a tre- 
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mendous feeling of equality among men 
born and bred on the Coast and it will not 
be natural for them, even when they have 
themselves chosen a leader, to recognize 
his absolute authority. It is most improb- 
able that the style of play at either uni- 
versity will be markedly altered this season, 
but whether the game will develop is an- 
other question, and one that only a season’s 
actual work can answer. 

Taking the sport broadly throughout the 
country, it was never so well rounded out. 
As in our tennis, there may be monoma- 
niacs on certain methods, but, as in that 
game neither the back court player nor the 
wild net rusher can defeat the all-round 
player; so, in football the team that has 
forgotten kicking in a mad concentration 
upon a new mass attack will lose to the 
better generaled forces of the adversary 
who kicks and runs as occasion demands. 

It is only natural that the success of 
tackle back at Yale has brought out a host 
of imitators and given rise to the further 
development of the shifting attack. This 
should and will in the end prove a decided 
addition to football methods, and its over 
development will just as certainly cure it- 
self because defeat will follow its over- 
use. Accurate and longer kicking we 
must have, and no one knows it more 
than the coaches in charge at the various 
institutions. That entails also the better 
education of end rushers, a point in 
which there has been a falling off in the 
past few years. 

The one disappointing outlook is the con- 
tinued necessity of heavy men; for a heavy 
line is still an essential as it has been for 
five years or more. But this is on the 


principle that prevails in so many of the 
sports that a good “big one” will always 
beat a good “little one,” and no one has 
yet discovered an effective remedy. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE YACHT DESIGNER 
PART II—THE AMERICAN DESIGNERS 
By W. P. 


RIOR to 1870 all American yachts 
were built from the block model, 
cut by the builder and followed by 

him with more or less accuracy through 
the course of construction. The model was 
commonly made of a number of pieces of 
thin board fastened together with screws; 
after being cut to shape the pieces were 
separated and the outline of each drawn 
on paper, giving 
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Some of the builders like George Steers 
and C. & R. Poillon were engaged in the 
general practice of shipbuilding, including 
yachts with other vessels. Others, like 
David Carll at City Island, “ Pat” McGiehan 
at Pamrapo, N. J., Robert Palmer at Noank, 
R. F. Loper at Stonington, C. H. Mallory 
at Mystic, D. O. Richmond at Mystic, Will- 
iam Force at Keyport, N. J., David Kirby 
at Rye, N.Y.,J. 





the half breadth 
plan of the 
yacht. From 
this the body 
and sheer plans 
were made and 
the measure- 
ments taken by 
which the en- 
larged drawing 
of the frames 
was made on the 
mold loft floor. 
George Steers, 
the builder of 
the schooner 
America and so 
many other fam- 
ous yachts, pilot 
boats, clippers 
and war vessels, 
was accustomed 
to make changes 
from the origin- 
al model bothon 
the floor and 
when the vessel 





Voris at Nyack 
and James E. 
Smithat Nyack, 
were distinc- 
tively yacht 
builders. At 
Boston were 
two yacht build- 
ersin particular, 
George Lawley 
& Son and D. J. 
Lawlor; and at 
Philadelphia 
was the firm of 
Albertson Bros. 
Outside of the 
regular yacht 
builders, who 
combined both 
building and 
modeling, were 
a few men like 
the late Captain 
Robert Fishand 
Philip Ells- 
worth both of 
Bayonne, N. J., 








was in frame 
and ready for 
the planking, 
and the same system was followed by build- 
ers generally. 

While the sport took root early in the 
east and Boston has long been noted for 
its many bold and skilful yachtsmen and 
its big fleet of boats, the latter were mainly 
of small size, the majority of the great 
yachts of the past having been built in 
New York and about Long Island Sound. 
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who were not 
regular builders 
but only cut the 
models for yachts. Captain Fish was a 
professional yacht skipper and a very clever 
one, lacking education but naturally gifted 
in boat lore; he modeled among other large 
yachts the schooners Eva, Meteor, Wan- 
derer, Enchantress, and Sea Witch; the sloops 
Oriole, Vixen, Vision and White Cap; and 
some of the first steam yachts, Lurline, 
Emily, Lookout and Skylark. Mr. Ellsworth 
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has always been engaged in business, the 
gathering and shipping of oysters, and has 
never been connected with yacht building, 
but he has modeled many noted yachts, 
among them the schooners Comet, Grayling, 
Montauk, and the sloops Fanita, Crocodile, 
Anaconda, Elephant, Kangaroo, Penguin 
and Atlantic. The small open sandbag 
boats, jib-and-mainsail and cat, so popular 
a generation ago, were built by various 
local celebrities, “Hen” Smedley at Penny 
Bridge on Gowanus Creek, South Brook- 
lyn, a boatbuilder, “Jake” Schmidt of 
Staten Island, by occupation a saloon 
keeper but the modeler, builder and skipper 
of such noted boats as Parole, Pluck-and- 
Luck and Dare Devil. 

The late Robert Center, one of the best 
yachtsmen this country has yet produced, 
sailed in the schooner Fleetwing in her race 
across the Atlantic in 1866, and spent some 
time aboard in the pursuit of sport, of 
course seeing a good deal of British yacht- 
ing. When he returned to this country in 
1870 he brought with him a copy of Ma- 
rett’s book. Mr. A. Cary Smith was at 


that time making a name as a marine 
painter after having been engaged with 
Captain Bob Fish in yacht building. Mr, 
Center determined to build a keel cutter 
of iron in place of wood, and sought Mr. 
Smith’s aid. Marett’s book, and its then 
new system of designing on paper by means 
of calculations and comparisons of elements, 
was carefully studied and the design of 
Musquito, an iron cutter built in 1848 on 
the Thames, was taken as a basis for the 
work; her lines being given by Marett. 
The design was made and the work of con- 
struction started early in 1871 at the ship- 
yard of Reaney, Son & Archbold at Chester, 
on the Delaware River, afterwards Roach’s 
shipyard. The new project met with op- 
position and hostility on every hand, from 
yacht owners, yacht builders and such prac- 
tical seamen as yacht skippers, pilots and 
fishermen. The type of vessel, so different 
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from the shoal centerboard sloop of the day, 
was condemned as wrong in every way; it 
was confidently predicted that an iron ves- 
sel would sink like a stone, and the idea 
of planning and building a vessel without 
a model was ridiculed as absurd. Vindez, 
as the boat was named, not only floated, 
but sailed, and in her many years of good 
service, being broken up in 1899, she fully 
justified the faith of her owner and her 
designer in modern methods. Her success, 
however, though-indisputable from the out- 
set of her career, was merely the beginning 
of a long and bitter battle between the 
advocates of the old rule-o’-thumb builder 
with his model and the professional yacht 
designer with his plans and calculations. 
The builders feared and hated the new 
ideas as calculated to deprive them of their 
business, and they found supporters in the 
majority of yachtsmen, who declared their 
faith in the block model, the wooden hull, 
the centerboard type of yacht and the sloop 
rig. 

In 1873 Mr. Smith designed for Mr. G. 
H. B. Hill the schooner Prospero, a suc- 
cessful yacht, introducing a much simpler 
rig, with the single pole bowsprit. In 1878 
he designed for Mr. Lloyd Phoenix the sea- 
going schooner Intrepid, a model vessel 
that is still afloat and in commission after 
cruising in many distant waters. The ques- 
tion of builder versus designer, which by this 
time had reached an acute stage, was still 
further intensified by the introduction of a 
new issue, that of type as embodied in 
model, rig and construction. A small but 
gradually increasing number of American 
yachtsmen were dissatisfied with lack of 
seagoing qualities, the weak construction 
and the faulty rig of the centerboard sloops 
and schooners of the day, some of them in 
time going to the extreme of advocating 
outright the British type of narrow cutter 
with lead keel and the distinctive rig which 
gave the name to the type. The “cutter 
cranks,” as they were derisively called, 
launched in 1878 the ten tonner Muriel, 
owned by Mr. James Stillman, now a mem- 
ber of the Constitution syndicate, designed 
by John Harvey and built by Henry Piep- 
grass at Greenpoint. 

The yachtsmen of New York were now 
divided into twe bitterly hostile camps, the 
larger one suppoiting the builder and the 
centerboard type; the smaller, the designer 
* and the keel cutter. Between them were 
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some who favored a compromise on many 
disputed points. In 1879 Mr. Smith de- 
signed for the late J. H. Busk, an English- 
man long resident in New York and with 
American idéas in yachting, the sloop Mis- 
chief, of what was then called the “com- 
promise” type. She had an iron hull, with 
less breadth and greater depth of body 
than the older sloops of her class, retain- 
ing the centerboard; her ballast was of lead 
and stowed very low on the iron plating; 
her rig included the single jib and laced 
mainsail of the sloop, its proportions being 
a compromise between sloop and cutter, 
and her round pole bowsprit, housing top- 
mast and masthead pendants and runners, 
with other details, allied her to the cutter. 
Against her were arrayed in the regular 
regattas of 1880 and 1881 the representa- 
tive centerboard sloops of the day, Gracie, 
Fanny, Vision, Vixen, Hildegarde and Ar- 
row, all built after the old block model 
method. In the fall of the latter year were 
sailed the first trial races of the New York 
Y. C. for the selection of a defender of the 
America’s Cup against the Canadian chal- 
lenger Atalanta, all the honors going to 
Mischief with Gracie second. 

These races mark an important point in 
the evolution of yacht designing. The vic- 
tory of Mischief over the old sloops was so 
conclusive as to settle the question of the 
designer versus builder, and it gave great 
impetus to the spread of the new ideas as 
to model, rig, ballasting and similar tech- 
nical points. Late in 1881 was launched 
the cutter Oriva, of 50 feet waterline, in 
the following year were launched two more 
cutters, Bedouin of 70 feet and Wenonah 
of 60 feet, and in 1883 IJleen, the narrowest 
of all, of 64 feet waterline. These and some 
others imported took the majority of prizes 
from the old sloops, Gracie, Fanny, Hilde- 
garde, Vision and Vixen, and from such 
“compromise” sloops as Athlon, represent- 
ing the attempts of the old builders to in- 
corporate in a limited way the new ideas. 

In December, 1884, there came notice of 
a challenge for the America’s Cup from Sir 
Richard Sutton, owner of the 80-ton cutter 
Genesta, accompanied by a similar notice 
from Lieutenant William Henn, R. N., owner 
of Galatea, a sister vessel. As Genesta was of 
80 feet waterline and Galatea five feet longer, 
it became necessary to build at least one 
new yacht to defend the Cup; the largest 
existing single-stickers being Gracie and 
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Bedouin. The commodore and vice-com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club, James 
Gordon Bennett and William P. Douglas, 
offered to build such a yacht and Mr. A. 
Cary Smith was commissioned to produce 
an enlarged Mischief, a “compromise” sloop 
with a steel hull, no outside keel, lead bal- 
last stowed inside, a centerboard, and a rig 
partaking of the proportions of the sloop 
with some of the details of the cutter. 
Coming when the sloop and cutter contro- 
versy was at its height, the proposed race 
excited a deep and widespread interest, and 
the special Cup Committee was deluged with 
models and suggestions from all quarters. 
The interest was so far from being local 
that a party of Boston yachtsmen, mem- 
bers of the Eastern Yacht Club and some 
of them of the New York Yacht Club as 
well, determined that Boston should be rep- 
resented with New York in the defense of 
the Cup. 

But one man, Edward Burgess, was avail- 
able to design such a yacht, and his qualifi- 
cations were very limited. Mr. Burgess, born 
at Sandwich, on Cape Cod, June 30, 1848, 
was one of six sons of Benjamin F. Burgess, 
a wealthy merchant and shipowner of 
Boston. Much of his time at Harvard 
and after graduation in 1871 was devoted 
to yachting and to entomology, in both of 
which he became very expert. He was 
married in 1877 and for some years Mr. 
and Mrs. Burgess led a quiet and retired 
life, his time being devoted to study rather 
than to society and sport, other than 
yachting. This was ended by financial 
reverses which overtook his father, and in 
1883 he and his brother Sidney took a small 
office in Boston and announced themselves 
as yacht designers and brokers. 

In the course of the first two years they 
booked some eighteen orders, mostly for 
small cutters such as Kitty and Beetle, the 
largest being Rondina of 30 feet waterline. 
Through his social position, his career at 
Harvard and his membership of the East- 
ern Yacht Club, Mr. Burgess was intimately 
associated with Gen. Paine, J. Malcolm 
Forbes, the Bryants and other prominent 
eastern yachtsmen, and the first inception 
of the idea of a Boston Cup defender was 
probably due to their faith in his ability 
and a desire to aid him. The new yacht, 
Puritan, was designed by him with the aid 
of General Paine and other practical yachts- 
men and of George F. Lawley, the builder, 


but with little in the way of practical ex- 
perience in designing or of reliable data on 
either construction or rigging. 

The marked success of Puritan in her 
first meeting with Priscilla, the New York 
defender, in the Goelet cup race of August, 
1885, and later in the trial races, her final 
victory over Genesta in September and how 
she was followed by Mayflower in 1886 and 
by Volunteer in 1887, with other sailing 
yachts, steam yachts, fast fishermen, etc., 
is a familiar tale which need not be re-told. 
Mr. Burgess’s career was as brief as it was 
brilliant, he was a tireless and indefatiga- 
ble worker and a hard student, and the repu- 
tation made in the defense of the Cup 
brought him orders for all classes of vessels. 
After building up a very profitable busi- 
ness he died on July 13, 1891, of typhoid 
fever, induced by overwork. Mrs. Bur- 
gess followed him in a few months, leaving 
two children, William Starling Burgess and 
Charles Paine Burgess. The former, after 
going through Harvard, has just established 
himself in Boston as a yacht designer. 

From an academical standpoint Mr. 
Burgess’s technical training was limited; he 
was by nature a naturalist rather than an 
engineer or a mechanic. At the same time 
he was exceptionally free and untrammeled 
for the period in his ideas; his many yachts 
were built by the leading eastern builders, 
Herreshoff, Pierce, Lawlor and Wood; he 
was familiar with the keel type from the 
exceptional number of small keel sloops in 
use about Boston, but then unknown about 
New York; in addition, he had sailed in 
British waters and was thoroughly familiar 
with the cutter model and rig. 

Where the great majority of New York 
yachtsmen were committed, almost of neces- 
sity, to the defense of the sloop, he entered 
the field as a free lance, with strong prefer- 
ence for a yacht with some depth of body 
and a fair range of stability, and a knowledge 
of what had been accomplished by British 
designers in the way of safe and non-cap- 
sizable yachts. While many circumstances 
connected with the designing of Priscilla 
limited Mr. Cary Smith in his choice of type, 
Mr. Burgess was at liberty to choose at will 
from both sloop and cutter. This he did 
with rare judgment, producing a yacht of 
moderate proportions (less breadth and 
greater depth than the old sloop), with the 
deep lead keel of the cutter pierced by the 
American centerboard; in broadside profile 
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a cutter, with the sail plan distributed as in a 
cutter, but with mainsail laced to the boom 
and without the weak and complicated ar- 
rangement of tackles on bobstay and bow- 
sprit shrouds, by which the spar could be 
housed in heavy weather. According to the 
unstable public opinion of the day, had 
Puritan been designed by another she would 
have been repudiated as a concession to 
British ideas; but designed by a native-born 
Yankee, who, whatever his personal pre- 
dilections, was not affiliated with the 
“cutter cranks,” her success carried with it 
the instantaneous adoption of many prin- 
ciples of design which had thus far been op- 
posed as heterodox by American yachtsmen. 
Not only this, but the success of an American 
who was pre-eminently a yacht designer and 
in no way a builder, who worked from a de- 
sign on paper and not from the cut model, 
clinched the long dispute in favor of the 
trained designer and naval architect as first 
cause in the production of a vessel. 

The work of Mr. Burgess between 1885 
and 1891 includes many vessels of all classes, 
but chiefly yachts. In the large fleet there 
are hardly any of extreme shoal draft, his 
preference being for the deep yacht, whether 
keel or centerboard. Even the yachts in- 
tended solely for racing were designed and 
built with a view to a long life and final 
adaptability to other use, as nearly all of 
them testify by being afloat and i. com- 
mission to-day. 

Archibald Cary Smith was born in New 
York City, one of several children of the 
Rev. Edward Dunlap Smith. The family 
came from Philadelphia, Mr. Smith’s pater- 
nal grandfather being a prominent iron- 
master who in his early days, as was then the 
custom, had gone to sea as a supercargo, 
and thus imbibed a love of sailing. At the 
corner of Twentieth Street and Ninth Ave- 
nue, near his father’s church, stood in those 
days a pump, the Croton water being still 
in the future. The would-be naval archi- 
tect and his young companions were in the 
habit of damming the street and then man- 
ning the pump by turns until a pond was 
formed of sufficient size to float their minia- 
ture craft. As a young boy, Mr. Smith was 
about the yard where the schooner America 
was building, spending his time at home in 
efforts to reproduce her in his small models. 
The desire to build vessels was so strong that 
he was finally allowed to go over to Pamrapo 
under the tuition of Captain “Bob” Fish. 


Under this capable instructor he mastered a 
good deal of the practical side of boat and 
small yacht building, of splicing, serving, 
and practical boat sailing. In the way of 
higher education in naval architecture he 
enjoyed one term, at a fee of $25, under 
Mr. W. W. Bates, one of the old school ship- 
wrights, afterward Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion. Early in his apprenticeship, Mr. 
Smith built the 18-foot sloop Comet, famous 
in her day and for long afterward, and later 
he was recognized as the best racing helms- 
man and handler of small yachts on New 
York Bay, no small honor in those days of 
keen racing. After a time, however, he 
abandoned both building and sailing, and 
took up the study of painting, his specialty 
being marine work and yachting scenes. 
It was while thus engaged, with no thought 
of any other future than that of an artist, 
that Mr. Center returned from Europe and 
sought his aid in designing and _ building 
the cutter Wusquito. The experience with 
Vindex started Mr. Smith on the career 
which he has since pursued so successfully ; 
his work from that time being entirely after 
the now-accepted method of systematic de- 
signing and calculation. His work includes 
every class of yacht from the smallest racing 
catboat up to large schooners and steam 
yachts; but his great success has been in his 
schooners. The first of these, Prospero, 
1873, was a novelty in her day, Intrepid, 
built in 1878, and Norna, a year later, 
marked a radical change of tvpe in seagoing 
yachts. Fortuna, Iroquois, Ariel, Lasca and 
the new auxiliary Genesee, are all noted for 
their sterling qualities as yachts in which a 
man may go anywhere in safety and comfort. 
The largest of the schooner fleet, Yampa, 
n’w Iduna, owned by the Emperor of Ger- 
many for the past three years, has just 
brought to Mr. Smith an order for a still 
larger yacht of the same type to replace her. 
In another field, that of the Sound steamer, 
Mr. Smith has won the same success as in 
yachting; the noted steamers Richard Peck 
and the City of Lowell were designed by him 
after the same system employed in his yacht 
work, and both have proved their superi- 
ority in speed, as well as in economy of run- 
ning, over the other vessels of their class, all 
produced after the old rule-o’-thumb meth- 
ods. The long battle which began with 
Vindex and ended with Puritan opened the 
way to a new profession which has since 
found many followers, and with this change 
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has come by degrees a broader interest in 
naval architecture that is bearing good 
fruit in many ways; in the establishment of 
schools at Cornell University, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and the Webb 
Academy at New York, in the erection of the 
complete and elaborate model-testing tank 
at Washington, and in the opportunities and 
inducements now offered to the ambitious 
student. In view of what has been accom- 
plished of recent vears in the defense of the 
America’s Cup by American yacht designers, 
and the production of successful warships by 
young American naval constructors, there 
need be no fear that the national supremacy 
will be less ably sustained in the future by 
the professional designer than in the days 
of such builders as Steers, Webb and 
Eckford. 

No complete story of yacht designing 
could be written without mention of the 
American designer who has successfully de- 
fended the America’s Cup four times in suc- 
cession, Nathaniel Greene Herreshoff, of 
Bristol, Rhode Island. The history of the 
Herreshoff family in America dates back to 
1790, when Frederick Herreshoff, a Prussian 
engineer, came to this country and settled 
in Providence, in time marrying Sarah 
Brown, daughter of John Brown, then the 
principal shipbuilder in Rhode Island. 
He made a home on Prudence Island, near 
Bristol, then a bustling little seaport. His 
son, Frederick, born in 1808, was the father 
of nine children; of these, Nathaniel Herres- 
hoff, born in 1848, was the fifth, and learned 
to sail a boat from his infancy, serving as 
pilot for his older brother, as the latter be- 
‘same blind. In 1866, he entered the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and on his 
graduation, three vears later, he entered the 
works of the Corliss Steam Engine Company, 
at Providence. His experiences in me- 





chanical engineering included a part in the 
designing and erection of the great engine 
at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. Asa 
young man, John B. Herreshoff, the third 
son, started in business as a boat builder at 
Bristol, and in spite of his blindness carried 
it on so successfully that early in the seven- 
ties his steam launches, with the Herreshoff 
compound engines and coil boilers, were 
famous in this country and abroad. The aid 
and co-operation of his brother Nathaniel 
in this work finally led to his abandonment 
of engine building, and the concentration of 
his energies on naval designing and marine 
engineering. For many years the two 
brothers have formed the Herreshoff Man- 
ufacturing Company, designing and building 
all classes of steam and sailing yachts and 
torpedo boats. The first successes of the 
brothers, early in the seventies, were in the 
line of small open catboats and cabin sloops, 
a little later came the steam launches and 
experimental torpedo boats, and then for 
many years the growing works were devoted 
exclusively to the production of larger and 
faster steam craft. All the time, however, 
Nathaniel had at anchor off his house some 
small cruising yacht, Consuelo, Clara or a 
similar craft, for pleasure and rest afloat. 
His advent in the field of racing design is due 
to the victories of the Fife cutter Minerva, 
in 1889 and 1890. He made a close study of 
this wonderful boat, and in 1891 designed 
for Mr. E. D. Morgan the 46-footer Gloriana, 
a keel cutter that was original in design and 
construction in every detail of hull and rig. 
Following her came Wasp in 1892, Vigilant, 
Colonia and Navahoe in 1893, Defender in 
1895, and Columbia in 1899, Constitution in 
1901, with hundreds of other racing craft, 
small and large, most of them successful. 
A large number have been built for English, 
French and German owners, winning against 
the home-built boats in many foreign waters. 
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The races between the Columbia 


br bi and the Shamrock IJ. proved 
“a t * ~ native anxiety regarding the 
St - iil safety of the America’s Cup not 


to have been without cause, for 
during the fifty years we have held it, 
never until 1901 has a challenger suc- 
ceeded in making the series of contests 
even interesting. Shamrock IJ, is not only 
the fastest British yacht to have raced for the 
Cup, but in fact the only one to have aroused 
serious apprehension; on that extended 
list of challengers reaching from the Cam- 
bria in 1870 down to the Shamrock I. in 1899, 
not one escaped being hopelessly outclassed. 
Nor is this succession of victories, unprece- 
dented in all the world of sport, explained 
by any occult process of designing, or build- 
ing, or sailing. There is no mystery, as I 
have seen suggested, in the repeated tri- 
umphs of the American boats. The reasons 
are few and simple—skill, adaptability, pro- 
gression; the talent and enterprise which 
have served to make the United States a 
seller, where only a few years ago this coun- 
try was a buyer in the commercial markets 
of the world, are the same that have com- 
bined to bring victory to the America’s Cup 
defenders; the same that have brought this 
people from political insignificance to be 
the leading nation on earth within less than 
one hundred years of intellectual develop- 
ment and industrial activity; small wonder 
that our vachts, and our athletes, and our 
steel rails and bicycles and farming imple- 
ments beat the world. It is the pulsing 
life of the Young Country. 


It was entirely fitting, too, that the first for- © 


eign yacht to prove really formidable should 
come from the designs of Mr. George L. Wat- 
son, for he was responsible for the Thiséle in 
1887, and in the period covering his first and 
last (the fourth) effort to put forth a winning 
boat, has had ample opportunity and time to 
study the American models and learn the 
lesson they told. Had Mr. Watson not been 
a Britisher, whose disinclination to depart 
from the ways of their forefathers is inherent 


and national, he would have progressed 
more rapidly. Being a Britisher, and a 
Scotch Englishman in the bargain, he has 
not been alert in discerning the trend of the 
modern racing machine, nor in following 
the way which American designers have 
been pointing out to him and to Mr. Will 
Fife, Jun. Mr. Beavor Webb, who designed 
the unsuccessful Genesta and Galatea, was 
shrewder—he emigrated to America. 


The Shamrock II, shows ele- 


a ments of departure from the 
Sains English and toward the Ameri- 


can racer type, and must be con- 
sidered a distinct triumph for Mr. Watson, 
not only because of her lines, but on account 
of her extremely good performance. Yet 
this, his last production, shows, after all 
these America’s Cup-years of failure, the 
same unshaken faith in great depth (dis- 
proportionate, according to American ideas) 
of draught. He has become converted to 
the greater breadth shown by American 
yachts, but still he clings to a comparatively 
big displacement. 

To compare the dimensions of the yachts 
which have been raced for the Cup from 
year to year, will be instructive. 

Length Water- 
en 


ver ine 
all Leng:h Breadth Dr’ght 
Yacht Your. ft. im. ft. -in. ft. m. fr. in. 
Amorica........ 1851 108 94 23 6 106 
[re 1870 84 6 80 11 20 10 7 10 
COMPA. «<6. 5:5 ae 108 2 12 
Columbia ...... 1871 114 99 6 2 7 8 6 
LAVOMIA. 2.06.55 WS og isecacs 6 2 2 FT 32-6 
Madeline....... 1876 106 95 24 7 4 
Countess 
of Dufferin ...1876 107 96 <4 6 6 
Mischief. ....... 1881 68 6 61 19 10 5.64 
Atalanta. ...... 1881 70 64 19 5 6 
PUPIOR.: 2.60.65. 1885 93 80 23 S 2 
Se ee 1885 90 81 15 13 6 
Mayflower. .....1886 100 85 19 6 9 
Galatea. ....... 1886 100 86 15 13 6S 
Volunteer... ....1887 1063 85 9 23 2 10 
ey See 1887 108 6 se 56. @ Ss 13 9 
Viewanmt ....... 1893 128 86 2% 26 14 4 
Valkyrie II..... 1893 126 85 6 20 6 16 6 
Defender... .. ..1895 124 88 54 23 19 
Valkyrie LIT. ...1895 129 88 10 26 2 18 6 
Columbia ...... 1899 132 89 8 24 6 20 
Shamrock I. ....1899 130 oS 7 42 
Shamrock II. ...1901 137 89 25 22 


It is very interesting to note how start- 
ing with.types absolutely national and widely 
separated, the models of the two countries 
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so far as 90-foot racing machines are 
concerned, have borrowed from each other 
and grown closer together, until, to the lay 
eye, there is not a great deal of appreciable 
difference between the hulls of the Colum- 
bia and the Shamrock II. But the differ- 
ence is there just the same; and the very 
important difference of cleaner lines, cleaner 
entrance, less draught, less water pushing, 
less displacement, that make difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 


Less depth and greater breadth 


Breadth, 

has always been the most per- 
Depth, and SS GaN 
: ceptibly distinguishing element 
Some : . : i 

of the American type as com- 
Lessons. 


pared with the British; yet the 
former was quick to appreciate the need of 
more draught and to add it. Of these two 
elements alone, perhaps, the American de- 
signers have been the most frequent bor- 
rowers in this international duel, and with 
each lending the other something from 
the native model, there actually came a 
time, when the designers strayed into the 
home of the other. This was in 1895 
when Dunraven—of abominable memory— 
made his second attempt to win the Cup. 

Inthe Dejender, designer Herreshoff not 
only quite crossed the line which had hitherto 
divided American from English models, but 
he ventured far into the foreign field. He 
out-Englished the English. For the first, 
and in fact the only time in the history of 
the Cup races, the American boat was both 
deeper and narrower, being 23 feet in breadth 
with 19 feet of draught, as against the Val- 
kyrie I11.’s 26 feet of breadth and 16 feet 6 
inches of draught. The American had taken 
the Englishman’s own type, yet were the 
Dejender’s lines so masterfully drawn, that, 
in popular parlance, she was able to beat 
the challenger out of sight. 

Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the 
English-Scotchman’s tenacity (obstinacy) 
of sticking to old lessons, despite practical 
experiences showing them to be out of date, 
than this same Valkyrie III. Vigilant in 
1893, with 26 feet beam and 14 feet 4 inches 
draught, had walloped Valkyrie IJ., 20 feet 
6 inches beam and 16 feet 6 inches draught, 
and no doubt Mr. Watson realized that his 
yacht needed, if nothing else, at least more 
beam. At all events he received so con- 
vincing a lesson as to make its impression 
on his next boat, to which he gave a 26 
foot 3inch beam. But right here the shades 


of his forefathers asserted themselves, and 
as a sop to his conscience he makes the 
draught of his new boat 18 feet 6 inches; 
four feet deeper than the boat, which, on 
the same breadth dimensions, had outclassed 
his preceding effort. Herreshoff, on the other 
hand, satisfied that the unusual beam he 
had given Vigilant is unneeded, convinced 
of the speed and stability giving qualities 
in more depth—turns out the Defender, 
beating the Englishman at his own game. 

And so the story goes—the story of Amer- 
ican initiative and British reluctance to fol- 
low where quicker wits lead, and repeated 
victories pointed the way. 

It’s too long a tale for here, but at least 
I have given its scenario. 


That Mr. Watson should 


Two-year-old 
7 finally have created a model 


Columbia to make such close sailing as 
aig did the Shamrock JI, with 


the Columbia this year shows 
the lessons of 1887 to 1895 to have had 
abiding if not immediate effect. True, the 
Fife Shamrock I, and the Columbia were 
nearest together in dimensions of all the 
yachts which have raced for the Cup, being 
each 20 feet in depth, and 24 feet 2 inches 
and 24 feet 6 inches, respectively, in breadth; 
but their nearness ended at dimensions—in 
speed no two have been farther apart in 
recent years. 

It should always be remembered in com- 
paring the Columbia and the Shamrock IT, 
that the defender of 1901 was also the suc- 
cessful defender of 1899, while the chal- 
lenger of 1901 was newly created. In other 
words Mr. Herreshoff apparently reached 
his limit two years ago while Mr. Watson 
improved immeasurably upon his own pre- 
vious work and upon the ugly first Sham- 
rock for which Mr. Fife was responsible. 
To put it another and a more pleasing way 
—America was two years ahead of England 
in 90-footers. 

Shamrock I]. is a bigger boat than the 
Columiia and she gives the impression of 
being larger than she really is with her 
fuller lines and upper body let farther down 
than that of the defender. It was possi- 
ble in the same morning, before the races, 
to go from the naked body of one to that 
of the other as revealed in dry dock, and 
the difference in their models was impres- 
sive, not in dimensions or in type, but 
simply in the shaping of the lines. Those 
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of the Columbia are the exquisite refine- 
ment of the racer—beautiful, clean and 
orce‘ul. Shamrock in comparison suggests 
more of the brute, yet her lines, too, are 
very fine, and very full, the latter being 
an innovation from an English point of 
view, and without an angle. In one re- 
spect Mr. Watson made an exceeding bold 
depariure, as a result of his tank experi- 
ments—he put the greater deck breadth of 
his boat at the shrouds, which is half a 
dozen feet farther forward than the Colum- 
bia’s extreme beam, and in fact nearer the 
bow than was ever before attempted in a 
90-footer. This was of course in recogni- 
tion of the well-known fact that logs tow 
sasiest butt end foremost. But this is true 
only in still or very smooth water, and the 
form thus resulting is not a speedy one in 
roughish waters—as the little we saw of 
the late challenger in such conditions proved. 
Comparative measurements: 
COLUMBIA. 


Feet. 

Length of load waterline.................. 89.77 
Length from after end of main boom to bow- 

SOE ee See ese 182.87 
Fore side of mast to forward point of meas- 

EEE errr er errs eee 73.86 

ID NS 6 oo da bo ees ais ote eee 08s 73.30 

NS ee oe hat tis a aa eae a oe ee 64.94 


Length of topmast, 64.64 feet, minus one-fifth 51.71 
Upper side of main boom to the topsail hal- 


arin eee 134.74 

Square root of the sail area............ . 114.94 

Sailing length as per rule................ 102.35 
SHAMROCK II. 

Length of load waterline... ............... 89.25 


Length from the after end of the main boom 
to the end of the point of measurement or 
the end of the bowsprit where the jib top- 


sail halyard block is fastened........... 184.03 
Fore side of the mast to the end of point of 

measurement or end of bowsprit, as above. 78.28 
Length of spinnaker boom................ 78.28 
ee ee eee 66.17 
Length of topmast, 68.18 feet, minus one- 

| SERS OE nn re 54.54 
Upper side of main boom to the topsail hal- 

EE SR a eer 143.39 
Sauare root Of snil APG... 2... cece ccs cee 118.33 
Sailing length, as per rule................ 103.79 


The Shamrock spreads 14,027 square feet 
of canvas and the Columbia 13,211 feet. 
But the challenger’s official figures would 
read nearly 300 square feet more save 
for Mr. Watson’s clever rigging of the peak 
halyard blocks, which saved her being taxed 
that much, and very materially reduced her 
time allowance to the defender from a pos- 
sible minute to an actual 43 seconds. The 
Shamrock’s forward triangle of sail measures 
5,622.38 square feet and the Columbia’s 
4,981.94; the after triangle, Shamrock 
8,404.62, Columbia 8,229.16 square feet. 
Thus the challenger had every advantage 
in power—larger head sails for reaching, a 
bigger balloon jib and spinnaker for run- 


- kee “smartness, 


ning, and although only about six inches 
shorter on the water line on an even keel, 
the Shamrock IT. increases her length when 
slightly heeled and much more quickly than 
the Columbia. 

Thus on paper the Shamrock IJ. is most 
formidable—indeed appears a winner. 

It is good news that the Shamrock will 
race here next year, for though we are con- 
vinced of the Columbia’s superiority, we 
want to see by how much the Constitution 
will win from the Shamrock in light airs. 
We want, too, to see the Constitution given 
a real trying out. I believe, and I am not 
alone in my belief, that the Constitution is 
from three to five minutes faster than the 
Columbia in light airs. Something undoubt- 
edly was the matter with her management 
this season, the particulars of which remain 
untold. 

Boat for boat, without counting the time 
allowance due the defender, Columbia beat 
Shamrock 3 minutes and 29 seconds in the 
ninety miles represented by the three races; 
on official corrected time the challenger was 
beaten 5 minutes and 36 seconds. This in- 
dicates how evenly matched the two boats 
are. The Columbia was the better sailed, 
especially in the last race, in which it seemed 
as if the challenger’s skipper failed to make 
the most of his opportunities. One curious 
revelation of the racing was that the chal- 
lenger appeared to do her best ‘work on the 
port tack. Columbia was handled to per- 
fection, for which great credit is reflected 
upon the skill of skipper Barr and the good 
judgment of Mr. E. D. Morgan, the man- 
aging owner. 

The Columbia won simply because of her 
finer lines and the more skilful handling she 
received. There is no more doubt of the 
wherefor than of the unqualified success; 
and I dwell on this fact only because I have 
observed a disposition in some directions to 
credit the victory of the defender to Yan- 
” which, to be sure it was 
in the best sense, though not in the sense 
suggested by some commentators. 


It will always be a pleasing 


Conditions z 
Heemhie reflection for American sports- 
men, that, throughout the 
Shamrock’s Seater part of the 1901 series, 
Best Work. the challenging yacht was fa- 


~vored by weatherly conditions 
confessedly to her liking, while on the other 
hand the successful defender at no time had 
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the kind of air and water in which she has 
shown her best work. Under the conditions 
best suiting Shamrock—a smooth sea and 
breeze ranging from very light to not above 
ten knots—the challenger is a very formid- 
able boat, and a long way the fastest 
drifter yet to have visited us. With any 
jump to the sea however, and the air light, 


she lost speed quickly. Mr. Watson de- 
signed her for a light weather boat, and as 
such she undoubtedly is fast, no doubt she 
would be faster, certainly in a sea-way, had 
he put her greatest breadth farther aft. 
The Columbia’s light weather work is not her 
strongest point of sailing; yet she triumphed 
in such weather. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP SERIES, 1901. 
Best three out of five races—Shamrock allows 43 seconds in thirty miles. 
First RacE—SEPTEMBER 28—(15 miles to windward and return.) 


Elapsed Corrected 


Start. Outer Mark. Finish. Time Time. 
Boat. H. M.S. H. M. S. H. M.S. H. M. S. H. M.S. 
SEE OE OEE DE eee 11:00:16 1:25:53 3:31:23 4:31:07 4:30:24 
er oo rere ee 11:00:14 1:25:12 3:31:58 4:31:44 4:31:44 


The Columbia wins by 1 minute and 20 seconds—corrected time. 


The sea was smooth and the wind held 
true at a strength of about 8 to 10 knots. 
The Shamrock did her best work turning to 
windward, gaining 39 seconds, while the 
Columbia gained 1 minute and 16 seconds 
on the run home, much to general surprise, 
as the Shamrock’s nearly 1,000 more square 
feet of canvas gave her such advantage that 
it was expected she would prove the win- 


ning boat running before the wind in a flat 
sea. This exhibition provided evidence so 
conclusive of the finer lines of the Columbia, 
and of her so much easier form to drive that 
it satisfied me there and then of her ability to 
keep the Cup on this side; and my faith in 
her was never shaken thereafter, even by the 
Shamrock’s exceptionally good sailing during 
the remainder of the series. 


Seconp Race—OctToBEeR 3—(30 miles over triangle—10 miles to a leg.) 


Elapsed Corrected 


Start. First Mark. Second Mark. Finish. ime Time. 
Boat. H. M.S. H. M. 8S. H. M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. H.M.S 
NE, ba cco cccesnvedss's 11:01:47 11:62:22 12:46:39 2:15:05 3:13:18 3:12:35 
NIRS oso as hack ee om ese 11:00:13 11:51:10 12:45:57 2:16:23 3:16:10 3:16:10 
The Columbia wins by 3 minutes and 35 seconds—corrected time. 


The sea was flat for two-thirds of the jour- 
ney and a good smart breeze of about 12 
knots, held true for the greater part, in- 
creasing to about 15 knots on the last half 
of the last leg. The yachts reached the 
first two legs close hauled and beat the last 
leg. The challenger had been proclaimed 
a wonder on a reach, close or broad, with 
the wind blowing fairly fresh and uniform. 
Those familiar with the defender, knew her 
for a racer, with sheets started ever so little, 


in any kind of weather. Columbia’s supe- 
riority was made manifest early in the race, 
while her work to windward, in a breeze 
gaining strength, and tiny white caps dot- 
ting the sea, was remarkable. She gained 
22 seconds on the first leg, 30 seconds on 
the second leg, and 2 minutes on the third 
leg. Over the 30 miles the Columbia’s aver- 
age speed was 6 minutes and 23.6 seconds 
a mile; which is 8.73 seconds faster than 
the average pace the Shamrock maintained. 


Tuirp RaceE—Ocroser 4—(15 miles to leeward and return.) 


Elapsed Corrected 


Start. Outer Mark. Finish. Time. Time. 
Boat. H. M. S. H. M.S. H. M. 8. H. M.S. H .M. 8. 
PC Ss ets ce sunken et aneuee 11:02:00 12:49:35 3:35:40 4:33:40 4:32:57 
SEE ERAN oe maaan aay, Seamer ae 11:02:00 12:48:46 3:35:38 4:33:38 4:33:38 


The Columbia wins by 41 seconds—corrected time. 


The sea was absolutely flat, with a wind 
which, at the beginning and for perhaps 
half of the race, maintained a strength of 
9 to 10 knots, but it lightened for the turn 
to windward and grew somewhat fitful in 
the latter half of the last leg. It was again 
the Shamrock’s weather and if she had been 


so cleverly handled as was the Columbia, 
the chances are even that she would have 
won the race. In the run before the wind 
the Shamrock gained 49 seconds, which 
meant that as she started 13 seconds be- 
hind the defender she had, boat for boat, 
beaten the Columbia 1 minute and 2 seconds 
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in the 15 miles of running. 
In the beat to windward the 
Columbia gained 47 seconds. 
On corrected time the Co- 
lumbia beat the Shamrock 41 
seconds; on elapsed time the 
Shamrock beat the Columbia 2 

seconds. Both yachts crossed 
the starting line after the 
handicap gun, so that their 
time began from the expira- 
tion of the two minute limit, 
regardless of their respective 
times of crossing the line; but 
the challenger crossed 13 sec- 
onds later than the defender, 
so that in actual elapsed time 
the Shamrock sailed the 30 
miles 15 seconds faster than 
the Columbia; had the chal- 
lenger therefore got an even 
start, she would have lost the 
race by 26 instead of 41 sec- 
onds corrected time. It was 
the most exciting finish in 
the history of the Cup and 
one unique in these interna- 
tional races; for never before 
had there been no open water 
between the defending and 
challenging boats at the finish. 

















E. D. MORGAN, 


SUMMARY OF THE AMERICA’S CUP RACES. 
Aug. 22, 1851, America beat Aurora 18 minutes. 


Aug. 8, 1870, Magic beat Cambria 


39 minutes 12.7 seconds. 


Oct. 16, 1871, Columbia beat Livonia 27 minutes 4 seconds. 
Oct. 18, 1871, Columbia heat Livonia 10 minutes 33} seconds. 
Oct. 19, 1871, Livonia beat Columbia 15 minutes 10 seconds. (Columbia was disabled.) 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


mts 


24, 1871, Sappho beat Livonia 33 minutes 21 seconds. 
23, 1871, Sappho beat Livonia 25 minutes 27 seconds. 
:, beh Madeline beat Countess of Dufferin 10 minutes 59 seconds. 
2, 1876, Madeline beat Countess of Dufferin 27 minutes 14 seconds. 


oe. 9, 1881, Mischief beat Atalanta 28 minutes 20} seconds. 

Nov. 10, 1881, Mischief beat Atalanta 38 minutes 54 seconds. 

Sept. 14, 1885, Puritan beat Genesta 16 minutes 19 seconds. 

Sept. 16, 1885. Puritan beat Genesta 1 minute 38 seconds. 

Sept. 9, 1886, Mayflower beat Galatea 12 minutes 2 seconds. 

Sept. 11, 1886, Mayflower beat Galatea 29 minutes 9 seconds. 

Sept. 27! 1887, Volunteer beat Thistle 19 minutes 23} seconds, 

Sept. 30, 1887, Volunteer beat Thistle 11 minutes 48} seconds. 

Oct. 7, 1893, Vigilant beat Valkyrie II. 5 minutes 48 seconds. 

Oct. 9, 1893, Vigilant beat Valkyrie II. 10 minutes 35 seconds. 

Oct. 13, 1893, Vigilant beat Valkyrie II. 40 seconds. 

Sept. 7, 1895, Defender beat Valkyrie III. 8 minutes 49 seconds. 

Sept. 10, 1895, Defender awarded heat, Valkyrie III. disqualified, infringement racing rules. 
Although damaged by collision with Valkyrie iII., and having no topmast support on starboard 
side, so that on this tack she could use only her lower sails, yet Defender sailed the course 
and crossed the finish line second by only 47 seconds, corrected time. 

Sept. 12, 1895, Defender had a walkover. Valkyrie III. withdrew after crossing the line. 


. 17, 1899, Columbia sailed over the course alone Shamrock I. being disabled soon after the start. 


There was another international the mere winning, perhaps, but in the 
contest just before the Cup races normal, wholesome conduct of our college 
began which also had its lessons; sports. Nor am I one of those who. be- 


a 16, 1899, Columbia beat Shamrock I. 10 minutes 8 seconds. 

et 
Oct. 20, 1899, Columbia beat Shamrock I. 6 minutes 34 seconds. 
Sept. 28, 1901, Columbia beat Shamrock II. 1 minute 20 seconds. 
Oct. 3, 1901, Columbia beat Shamrock II. 3 minutes 35 seconds. 
Oct. 4, 1901, Columbia beat Shamrock II. 41 seconds. 

Some 

Lessons 

For us 

Also. 


and one of them could be accepted lieve the English athletic way to be the 
by Americans profitably, not for only way, and ours all wrong. I would not 
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have the American lose one particle of his 
earnestness during either the preparatory 
period or on the day of trial ; I would not 
exchange his ardor or his gruelling efforts 
to win for the comparative athletic dilet- 
tantism of the Englishman. I want him 
to take his preparation seriously, to scourge 
the flesh and to contest the issue till he drops 
in his tracks, or lands the victory. 

But I do not want him to feel, as the aver- 
age American does, that victory is the end 
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our games, more good fun, less of the highly 
specialized performer and less of business. 
We can make the gains without losing a bit 
of our stern preparation, or our earnestness 
in the struggle for success. I would abol- 
ish the professional trainers and the even 
brief periods of preparation before college 
opens, for games played in term time. The 
mental attitude of English and American 
college men toward their sports is similar; 
but the practical temper of the Englishman 























Converse. (Harvard) 


THE LAST HURDLE OF THE RACE 


BETWEEN 


Garnier. (Oxford) 


CONVERSE AND GARNIER IN THE 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 


and all of athletic endeavor. 
so truly has said: 
“cc as 


Who is it that 


‘is not the victory that makes the happi- 
ness of the noble heart; ’tis the combat.” 

I wish this sentiment might be engraved 
over the portal of every university gymna- 
sium in America. Still better, were it the 
honest sentiment of every faculty member 
—for after all do we not expect rather too 
much of undergraduate adolescence? 

We need more of the element of sport in 


remains amateur while that of the American 
becomes professional. How much would 
the skill or the records of American games 


suffer without professional trainers and 
coaches? So little as to be insignificant. 


Yale crews and clevens have been brought 
to their supreme contests without the aid 
of professional talent, and no one will deny 
that they stand in the foremost competi- 
tive rank; professional coaching has done 
little for college baseball, and the track rec- 
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REV. H. W. WORKMAN, 


TWO FAMOUS CAMBRIDGE 


e 
ords were made by the men—not by their 
professional trainers. 

This is the lesson we can learn from 
England, without sacrificing any of our 
national zeal for winning—that amateurs 
should be prepared for their games as though 
they were sport and not a profession. 


The Oxford-Cambridge track 
Harvard- 
team came over unaccompan- 
pio ied by professional trainers 
Oxford- 5 a 
‘ rubbers or special cooks; it 
Cambridge. 


defeated McGill University in 
a dual meeting at Toronto, and then came 
to New York, where at Berkeley Oval the 
men kept fit for their mecting with the 
Harvard-Yale team. Meanwhile the Har- 
vard-Yale team, assembled earlier, prepared 
under the watchful eyes of two professional 
trainers aided by the customary rubbers. 
The Americans won by 6 to 3 events, but 





F. G. COCKSHOTT, 
UNIVERSITY RUNNERS. 


if the performances of all the athletes com- 
peting were reduced to a comparative scale, 
as in our All-round Individual Athletic 
Championship scoring, it is likely that the 
visitors would make an equal if not a better 
showing, for while in three events—the half 
mile, one and two miles—the English win- 
ner entirely outclassed the field, the Eng- 
lishmen were outclassed only in the hammer, 


.and had the material to make good contests 


in all the other events. They had the hard 
luck of losing their broad jumper, a very 
likely winner, through the twisting of his 
knee, and their high jumper, made obvi- 
ously nervous by the proximity of the com- 
petition to a grand-stand, was unable to 
equal his best performance—half an inch 
better than the mark at which the event 
was won. As it was, the visiting team won 
3 firsts, 5 seconds, 5 thirds and 5 fourths 
to the 6 firsts, 4 seconds, 4 thirds and 2 
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adopting American style and it has 














bettered their performances ma- 
terially. In hurdling, for example, 
their form has greatly improved, 
while in the high jumping their 
best man, Smith, went over the 
bar in as near the American style 
as he could master, which was 
pretty near. The hammer man, 
too, used the American handle in 
place of the stiff, awkward one 
formerly in vogue. 

The meeting was conducted as 
well as could be, but there was 
convincing evidence that events of 
such important character should 
be held in a city where abundant 
police assistance can be had. In 
several small yet attractive ways 
the meetings between the English 
and American Universities held 
on American grounds are always 
second to those held in London; 
there is, for example, the happy 
custom in London of decoration, 
and the two staffs flying the flags 
of the competing countries, raised 
to announce the winner. 

The Berkeley Oval meeting was 
quite lacking the eclat which has 
distinguished those held at Queens. 

Writing of the improvement in 
English athletic form reminds me, 
that the Canadians have also 
shown a gradual betterment of 











Walter Egan. 


fourths of the victors, or, according to our 
method of reckoning in the Intercollegiate 
championships, (5 for first, 3 for second 2 for 
third and 1 for fourth places)—Harvard- 
Yale scored 52 to 45 points by Oxford-Cam- 
bridge. I have no doubt that on their 
grounds or on any neutral field, the English 
team, with all its members fit, could have 
won the contest by 5 to 4—for the team 
had the timber to accomplish it. But that, 
of course, is beside the facts; they were 
beaten, and fairly. 

It was evident by their form in some of 
the events that these international contests, 
of which this was the fourth (See Notable 
Performances and Records), have not been, 
aside from their mere outcome, without 
profit to the Englishmen. They have been 


Wm. Holabird, Jun. 
TWO YOUNG WESTERN GOLFERS OF NOTE, 


performances, this year’s cham- 
pionship giving a higher average 
of style and time than any pre- 
vious meeting which had no stars 
and depended on the rank and file. There 
is splendid athletic material in Canada and 
a fine lot of fellows: as time goes on a fair 
proportion of our national championships 
should fall to thei. 


Although it has been a very 


A Warnin : 
® satisfactory year for polo, 
to the aig , ~ 
because of the increasingly 
Polo Pon good play of the second class 
Association. ; m 


yet this season has empha- 
sized, arnong some of the first class, that 
migratory spirit which, during recent years, 
has filled with alarm those whose interest 
in the game is moved by no selfish motives. 
And the championship tournament, with its 
only four entries, sounded a warning which 
the Association cannot afford to disregard. 
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‘The playing of the champion four— 
Messrs. C. Randolph Snowden, J. M. Water- 
bury, Jun., Foxhall Keene and Lawrence 
Waterbury, who wore the Lakewood colors 
—was of a very high standard, and undoubt- 
edly no club, with its present members, 
‘an compete with them; nor does it seem 
likely that more than one or possibly two, 
of the legitimate club teams can afford the 
time and expense necessary to play for the 
championship in years to follow, with so 
great odds against them at the outset. If 
the Association is to permit the gathering 
ef star players for the purpose of seeking 
national honors under the name of a club 
with whom none of the men has even resi- 
dential affiliation, then the Governors would 
better cease pretense of legislating for the 
good of the game and of the clubs. Messrs. 
Keene, Snowden and the Waterburys could 
have represented St. Louis with as equal 
propriety as Lakewood. 

It is deplorable that the present season 
should have marked an increase in this dis- 
regard for club development just as the 
second and novice classes are beginning to 
provide the needed substitute material. The 
action of Lakewood and Myopia in recruiting 
their teams at the expense of other clubs, re- 
duced the number of bona fide club entries 
in the 1901 championship. Last year six 
teams played, five of which were strictly 
club teams, this year four teams played, 
only one of which was a_.strictly club team. 
If the present desire for forming winning 
combinations continues, certainly the future 
of polo championship and even of polo itself 
looks dubious. 

The sad truth appears to be that there 
is a dearth of sportsmanship among a large 
class of men who play polo; too many have 
no club loyalty, care nothing for the welfare 
of the game and seek only to be on winning 
teams. 


. It is gratifying to turn from 
Juvenile : ig Mite 
Polo this subject to the more pleas- 
ing one of the game’s develop- 
ment among the season’s new 
clubs and players; Great Neck, Rumson, 
Squadron A and Westchester clubs have 
put forth some brand new and promising 
material which has shown up commend- 
ably. Rockaway continues its good work 
among the juveniles, to whom Mr. W. A. 
Hazard has rendered inestimable service in 
the last couple of years. 


Progressing. 


It is good to hear that Mr. 


‘ ’ 
ae 5 William C. Whitney is to 
ae withdraw from racing abroad 
From : - a 
English and to confine his turf activ- 
: ity to America. At no time 
Racing. 


since the old days of Jerome 
Park, and of that coterie of sportsmen who 
made it what it was—Messrs. Travers, 
Withers, the senior August Belmont, and 
the Lorillards—has the sport in this country 
been so clean and the outlook so pleasing. 
Nor is it overstating facts to say that credit 
for this gratifying condition of: turf affairs 
is due the present August Belmont and the 
Messrs. Whitney, Keene, Hitchcock, Wilson 
and Mackay. 

As Mr. Whitney’s reasons for retiring 
from English racing have been somewhat 
perverted and thus widely circulated, I 
quote verbatim some pertinent paragraphs 
from his sportsmanly letter on the subject. 


“The dominating reason for withdrawing 
my stable from England is the success of 
the efforts of late years to raise the stand- 
ard of racing in this country. Certain gen- 
tlemen have devoted most of their time to 
this work, and I considered it my duty, as 
one who derives great satisfaction from 
horses, to second their efforts in every way. 
It was for this reason that I co-operated 
with them to revive the Saratoga Associa- 
tion and abandoned a contemplated trip 
abroad this summer. 

“The sending of our best horses abroad 
depreciates the quality of the sport at home 
and diverts needed revenues, which should 
be contributed to enrich our own stakes and 
encourage breeding here. I make an excep- 
tion in my own mind of the case in which 
one has an eligible horse likely to win one 
of the classic races like the Derby, the Oaks, 
or the Leger. Winning one of these races 
reflects credit on our breeding, and is prop- 
erly a matter of pride to Americans. It is 
not at all unlikely that I may be found try- 
ing for one of these again. 

“The intimation has been made that my 
reason for withdrawing from racing abroad 
was dissatisfaction with the treatment my 
horses received. My main purpose in mak- 
ing this statement Is to give an unqualified 


- denial to that intimation. — Nothing could be 


further from the truth. I have received 
nothing but courtesy and fair treatment 
abroad. 

“We Americans have invaded England with 
new methods of training and riding, and with 
American-bred horses have won a fair share 
of stakes. It would have been perfectly nat- 
ural if these successes had given rise to some 
jealousy in sporting circles, but I have never 
had evidence of the existence of such a feel- 
ing. Under these circumstances I can think 
of nothing more unsportsmanlike than the 
criticism these suggestions impute to me, of 











conditions and discretions to which all com- 
petitors are alike subject, be they native or 
foreign.” 

Out of some considerable experience on 
the other side, I unqualifiedly indorse what 
Mr. Whitney has to say on the spirit of 
fairness which obtains in English racing; 
and the same spirit rules in every game. 
There is no country on this earth where a 
man, native or foreigner, may be so sure 
of a “fair run for his money,” as in Eng- 
land. In turf matters we would do well 
to sit at the feet of the English Jockey 
Club, and Jearn a few lessons. 


The ruling off the turf of 


ica jockey Lester Reiff by the 

_ English Jockey Club, is a 
ay Ge very severe penalty, the se- 
English : y 


verest indeed within its power, 
yet I have no doubt whatever 
of it being thoroughly deserved. Effort has 
been made to excite sympathy at the ex- 
pense of the English racing stewards, but 
I have full confidence in the justice of their 
sentence. Indeed there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that the temper of the stew- 
ards has been sorely tried by the American 
jockeys, and I have no doubt that had 
Reiff and some of the others been English, 
they would have been set down long ago. 
But beecuse of the very considerable suc- 
cess of American horses and trainers and 
jockeys, the stewards have exercised unus- 
ual patience less they be accused of bias by 
a sensational and partisan press. 

American sportsmen who have attended 
English race-tracks this season declare the 
in and out riding of Reiff and some of the 
other American jockeys to have been fre- 
quent and scandalous. Then, too, the nota- 
ble and unusual American successes have 
attracted in great numbers from this coun- 
try those parasites of the race-track which 
constitute about the most demoralized and 
demoralizing element on earth; corruption 
was making its way on the English tracks, 
and the stewards realized that they must, 
in order to preserve intact the unsullied 
traditions of their turf, act quickly, vigor- 
ously and justly. There is no doubt that 
the English Jockey Club’s trial has been a 
distressing one from which it has emerged 
with great credit. We may be sure that 


Jockey Club. 


Lester Reiff richly merited the sentence, 
which has brought to an abrupt and thor- 
oughly discreditable professional end, a life 
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in the saddle which included the distinction 
of being the only American jockey to have 
ridden a Derby winner carrying Ameri- 
ean colors. 


The American turf very much 


—" needs just such a clear-headed 
“gd and fearless body as the Eng- 
Cub lish Jockey Club has proved 
Placidity. YOU SSY ie 


itself. Our Jockey Club and the 
stewards whom they appoint to supervise 
the racing are altogether too weakly good. 
Though their sympathy is enlisted for clean 
sport and their intentions of the best, yet 
they really very much hamper the best in- 
fluences working upon turf matters, through 
the frequency with which they are bam- 
hoozled and the faltering manner of their 
address to offenders. 

There has been some queer riding on sey- 
eral of our tracks this season, some that 
seemingly merited heavy punishment—yet 
the Jockey Club stewards viewed the per- 
formances with obvious and exasperating 
placidity; and when they have moved, be- 
hold with what gentleness! There was the 
case of jockey Shaw’s riding of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s Blue Girl in the Filly Stakes at Sheeps- 
head, the exhibit of either a knave or an 
incompetent, for which the tender-hearted 
officials set him down three days! which 
was almost worse than letting him go scot 
free, for then, at least, he would not have 
had the measure of the stewards’ judgment. 
Then there was the somewhat weird hand- 
ling of Nasturtium by Turner at the start 
of the Futurity, which has yet to be satis- 
factorily explained. Both of these on the 
track of the Coney Island Jockey Club, 
which therefore seems to owe something to 
the public, if indeed not to doubly afflicted 
Mr. Whitney. 

’Twould be an excellent idea for the 
American Jockey Club to take pattern of 
its transatlantic prototype the English 
Jockey Club; the native turf would be much 
benefited and native sportsmen much com- 
forted thereby. 


The defeat in the rich Matron 


The Stakes at Morris Park of William 
Best C. Whitney’s Futurity-winning 
Two-year- Hanover colt Yankee, by Clar- 
old ence Mackay’s Heno, does not 
of 1903. ae Eee : E 


conclusively prove the latter to 
be the best of this season’s two-year-old colts, 
but it is convincing evidence that Heno is 
among the very best and that his poor show- 
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ing in the Futurity was because he was 
green and fretted by the delay at the start 
and not because he lacked speed. This, 
added to the Dash Stakes, makes Heno’s 
second notable victory and it is a pleasure 
to record such early successes by a sports- 
man of Mr. Mackay’s stamp. The more 
converts to the turf of this kind of owner 
the better for the turf. 

The question of the speediest two-year- 
old of the year, is a nice and an interesting 
one. Among Yankee, Nasturtium and Heno 
there is little choice; Nasturtium did not 
do himself justice in the Futurity, and 
Yankee was conceding seven pounds to 
Heno in the race of his first defeat this year 
at Morris Park. All three are great colts, 
and a race at even weights would be sport 
for kings indeed. 

Of the season’s two-year-old _ fillies, 
Endurance-by-Right, by Inspector B. out 
of Early Morn, appears to have a pretty 
clear title to the championship, even though 
Blue Girl be taken into consideration. She 
was bred by Colonel Young and, as a year- 
ling, sold to Colonel Wm. Barnes for $250. 
Last year Mr. Schorr bought her for $5,200, 
and recently Mr. Whitney purchased her 
for a sum said to be $35,000. She has raced 
steadily this season, and though losing to 
Nasturtium and Goldsmith, has beaten 
Heno in very fast time; she is a filly of great 
speed and stamina, as has more than once 
been shown in 1901. Mr. Whitney now has 
an incomparably strong stable of two-year- 
olds—with Yankee, Nasturtium, Endurance- 
by-Right, Blue Girl, Goldsmith, King 
Hanover, Gunfire. There is assurance of the 
strongest three-year-old division next season 
we have had in years, including Heno and 
Lenora Loring. 


Nothing half so significant has 


Automobile : : : 
transpired in the American de- 

Endurance . 

Test velopment of the automobile, 


as the long-distance run which 
began at New York and ended at Rochester, 
instead of at Buffalo as originally intended— 
halted by the dire calamity which cost Amer- 
ica one of its best Presidents. 

Out of seventy-seven machines which 
started from New York, forty arrived at 
Rochester within the official reckoning hour, 
and seven came later during the night. A 
number had withdrawn during the run out 
of sheer disgust with the weather, which was 
abominable from start to finish. The 


scheme of the run was a test of automobiles 
under ordinary conditions, but the condi- 
tions turned out to be abnormally bad— 
the continuous rain making the already poor 
roads always exceedingly heavy, and at 
times and in places so deep in mud as to 
be almost impassable. To endure such con- 
ditions and yet show half the starters at 
the finish is no small credit to the machines, 
and the men who drove them. 

There were about half as many steam as 
gasoline machines in the run, and of the 
forty which reached Rochester, fourteen 
were driven by steam. Indeed, for the 
kind of going encountered, the steam vehicle, 
with its higher body above the roadway 
and slush, appeared the most practical. 

There were all kinds of surprises on the 
trip, but perhaps none greater than provided 
by the durability of the light-weight class 
(less than 1,000 pounds), eight of which 
completed the run. The lightest machine 
to finish weighed 600 pounds, and was 
propelled by a gasoline motor of two and 
three-quarters horse power; the heaviest was 
a 3,000 pound gasoline machine of nine horse 
power; but only twelve of the finishers 
weighed less than thirteen hundred and fifty 
pounds fully equipped, and twelve weighed 
over two thousand. 

Perhaps the most significant facts brought 
out by the four hundred miles of going were 
(1) the low-horse power of the American ma- 
chines which withstood the test, and (2) the 
strengthof thetires. Weak tireshave proved 
one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
successful distance runs in Europe. 

The run certainly brought great credit to 
the American-made machine, though it, 
of course, disclosed weaknesses which re- 
quire strengthening and parts needing pro- 
tection. In as much, however, as last year 
on a shorter run, only twenty per cent. 
finished, while about fifty per cent. finished 
this year—we may confidently count on 
the native manufacturer remedying, before 
another year, the existing deficiencies of the 
present machine. 


In the automobile racing 
g 


praracaicsen world no performances have 
Pe . attained to the distinction of 
ne those recently made by Mr. 


Albert C. Bostwick, and by the French pro- 
fessional chauffeur, Fournier, on the Empire 
oval one-mile trotting horse track. On Oc- 
tober third Mr. Bostwick drove his machine 

















twenty-five miles in 32 min. 20 4-5 sec., 
and, although his best times for the one mile 
(1 min. 15 1-5 sec.) and for the full distance, 
were not equal to Fournier’s records of 1 min. 
13} sec., and 31 min. 44 1-5 sec., yet he suc- 
ceeded in making new figures for fourteen 
of the miles. A week later, Mr. Bostwick, 
on the same track, covered one mile in 1 min. 
13 2-5 sec., two miles in 2 min. 28 3-5 see., 
three miles in 3 min. 43 4-5 see., and four 
miles in 5 min. 4-5 sec., beating his own 
previous time. On the same day at Detroit, 
Mr. Winton, in his own American-built 
racer, did a mile in 1 min. 12 2-5 sec., and 
three miles in 3 min. 42 2-5 sec. 

But in actual speed making, the perform- 
ances of Fournier on the Empire track, the 
second week in October, stand unparalleled 
by anything on wheels, save the swiftest 
locomotives. He drove his racer around 
the oval course, for six miles, at the average 
speed of a mile in 1 min. 7 5-6 sec., or at the 
rate of 53.09 miles an hour; at his fastest he 
went at the rate of 53.83 miles the hour, and 
at no period was his speed less than 53 
miles. As the Empire State Express, one of 
the fastest trains in the world, travels at the 
average rate of a mile in 1 min. and 15 sec. 
—the pace of Fournier may be appreciated. 
He made the six miles in 7 min. 39 4-5 sec., 
and his fastest mile in 1 min. 6 4-5 see. 

Regarded purely as a sporting event, Mr. 
Bostwick’s seems to me to have been the 
more notable achievement, for several good 
reasons; his machine was an American- 
made gasoline road vehicle of forty horse 
power, which he uses daily and frequently 
varries as Many as ten passengers. Fournier’s 
automobile is a sixty horse power machine, 
built especially for racing. It is the one 
which carried him a winner last summer over 
the nine hundred miles from Paris to Berlin, 
at an average speed of forty-seven miles the 
hour. To manipulate Mr. Bostwick’s lighter 
road vehicle around the curves of that oval 
track required a steady hand and a cour- 
ageous heart. In the eyes of the on-looking 
layman, the impressive feature of Mr. Bost- 
wick’s performance was the way he hugged 
the pole on the corners; at no time was the 
inner forward wheel over two feet from the 
track’s innermost edge; nor were the turns 
banked as on the bicycle tracks. It was 
daring and thrilling work. Here is sport 
royal indeed. The exhilaration of tobog- 
ganing, or surf coasting, coupled with the 
unwavering, delicate skill of the fencer. 
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It was not to be expected that 
? eighteen-year-old Mr. Walter 


of 

— E. Egan would defeat the 
— "veteran Mr. W. J. Travis in 
m4 ile the postponed finals for the 


golf championship over the 
Northfield (Atlantic City, N. J.) course; yet 
there was great promise in the younger man’s 
play, such promise, in fact, that national 
honors seem to be surely within his reach if 
he holds in form and adds to his experience. 
As it was he played good enough golf te 
finish twenty-four of the thirty-six holes, all 
square, but then his less steady nerves began 
to show the strain of the competition—and 
Travis beat him out five up and four to play. 

Mr. Travis defeated Mr. Egan as, in the 
semi-finals, he had Mr. Douglas, by the 
machine-like regularity of his work. It is 
the certainty of always doing hole after hole 
in very low, if not par figures, rather than 
brilliant play, which gives the title holder 
his repeated successes. Several men, Mr. 
Douglas notably, play in more attractive, 
not to say better form, and score as low in 
medal play or against an obviously weaker 
opponent, but none who is a match player 
has also disclosed sufficient skill to overcome 
the stoical countenance of Mr. Travis and 
the unchanging accuracy of his stroke. 

Mr. Holabird is another western young 
man into whose golfing future we are looking 
with much interest. He did not do so well 
at Northfield as he had on his home course, 
but he did well enough to suggest that the 
rising young taient of the West is likely to 
outstrip that of the East. 


Miss Genevieve Hecker has 


— amply justified the confidence 
Choon, of us had in her ability to 


win the golf championship. 
She can defeat any woman who has shown 
in tournament play this year, and proved it 
over the Baltusrol course. It was a mem- 
orable tournament, quite the best the 
women have held, and with an average of 
match play much closer, and therefore more 
interesting, than had ruled in the men’s 
championship a few weeks earlier. The best 
match among several exciting ones in the 
second was that between Mrs. Manice and 
Miss Adams, who each made a 94—the 
lowest figures of the tournament, and played 
three holes a stroke under the men’s bogey 
and nine in bogey figures. The next best was 
96 by Miss Margaret Curtis. The play of 
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SUMMARY OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL WOMEN’S 


Quali- 
tying 
Score. 
97 
104 


103 
100 


100 
104 


Miss ones Curtis, Essex, Mass............. 
Miss Pauline Mackay, Oakley, NMI 62 6:sevevwava rks 


Miss Bessie Anthony, Glenvi .% eh ice hci Waly 
Miss Marion Oliver, Albany, N. ie ee enegies } 


Mrs. N.Pendleton Rogers, Baltusrol, N. J. ..... 
Miss Harriot P. Curtis, Essex, Mass. 


97 Miss Lucy Herron, Cincinnati ................ ; 
103. Miss Emily Lockwood, Lexington, Mass ....... 
97 Mrs. Edward Manice, Lenox, Mass* ........... 
102. Miss Louisa A. Wells, Brookline, Mass.. ........ 


97 Miss Mollie Adams, Wollaston, Mass........... } 
104 Miss F. K. McLane, Baltimore, 

102 
102 
101 
104 


Miss Georgiana Bishop, Brooklawn, ........... 
Miss Elizabeth Farrington, Lowell, Mass., care 


Miss Genevieve Hecker, Essex, . t eee 
Miss Grace Fargo, Seabright, N. J. ............ 
* Won the play-off for medal score tie. 


Mrs. Manice throughout was of a high 
quality. She is a very accurate driver, but 
particularly strong on the putting green. 
Miss Margaret Curtis, however, is the longest 
driver among the women and won thecontest 
at 204 yards 7 inches; she and Miss Anthony, 
the western champion, whose game has 
much improved over last year, had a rare 
good match, one of the best of the week. and 
her final defeat by Miss Herron was one of 
the tournament’s surprises. Miss Herron, 
who is strong on the putting green, is another 
one of the formidable golfers, who, of both 
sexes, the West is sending out to test eastern 
skill to its utmost. 

Miss Hecker merited her victory, for 
though she is weaker in putting than Mrs. 
Manice (Who really stands next to the cham- 
pion in point of skill, despite her not being 
runner up), she has a good long game and 
among the women is incomparable in ap- 
proaching. Sheisalso Metropolitan champion. 

The surprises of the tournament were the 
failure to qualify of Miss Griscom (107), the 
1900 champion; Miss Ruth Underhill (116), 
champion 1899; Miss Eunice Terry (115), 
who qualified last year, and Miss J. Anna 
Carpenter (105), who is the third best player 
of the Middle West—Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Hobart Chatfield-Taylor being first and 
second. It suggests the improving quality 
of the woman’s game. Last year 111 was 
good enough to qualify, and there were sixty- 
three entries to eighty-two in 1901. 

The disappointment of the tournament 
was the non-starting of Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
who until this year has won every gold 
medal for low score the U. 8. G. A. has 
offered for women; her figures were 95 in 


GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP—U. 
Baltusrol, N. J., 
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S. GOLF ASSOCIATION. 


Oct 8-12, 1901. 





Curtis, j 
2up | Curtis, ) 
t 1 up, | 
Anthony, | *19 holes. | 
5up,4toplay J . 
{ Herron, 
Rogers, \ | 3 up to2 
lup | Herron, | 2toplay | 
> ilup Jj 
Herron, | ‘ Hecker, 
1 up in 20 holes } | Cigeapeen 
5 up 
Manice, ) 3 to play 
6up ,5toplay | Manice, 
> «2up. 
Adams, | 1 to play 
3. up, 2 to play J Hecker | 
yr 62 UD, 
Bishop, ) | 1 to play 
4up,3toplay | Hecker, | 
+ lup 
Hecker, | 19 Rides J 
dup, 2toplay | 


1896; 108 in 1897; 92 in 1898, 97 in 1899 and 
94 last year at Shinnecock. She was also 
ae in 1896, 1897 and 1898. 


PREVIOUS CHAMPIONS. 
“inner. Runner Up. 

1896 Morristown, N. J., Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Mrs. A. 
‘Turnure. 

1897 Manchester, Mass., Miss Hoyt, Miss Sargent. 

1898 Ardsley, N. Y.. Miss Hoyt, Miss Wetmore. 

1899 Bala, Phila., —, Underhill, Mrs. Caleb Fox. 

1900 Southampton, L. {., Miss Griscom, Miss M. Curtis. 


Year and Course. 


That was an ai..sing stateof mind 


Home : i 
; rato whieh some Philadelphians 
Cricket Mote : : 
workca hem ives early in the 
Shows tp a 
month. Are we to believe them 
Weil. 


so accustomed to defeat by visit- 
ing elevens that they view a victory of the 
home players as evidence of English 
mediocrity, rather than of American good 
play? That is about the only conclusion an 
unbiased man can draw from the little tea- 
pot tempest, which, in exceedingly repre- 
hensible taste, was allowed to boil over into 
the local press, while yet the English cricket- 
ers were in America. A more violent breach 
of sporting etiquette has not been made in 
my remembrance; speedy apology is the 
least reparation that should be made. 

Now, as a matter of fact, although Mr. 
B. J. T. Bosanquet’s eleven was not a par- 
ticularly strong one, yet it was stronger than 
either last year’s Oxford or Cambridge, and 
probably about as good as Leicestershire, 
Derbyshire and Worcestershire, of the first- 
class English counties. It had five first- 
class bats—Mitchell, Bosanquet, Crawford, 
Wilson and Dowson—but was somewhat 
weak in the bowling department. Dowson, 


who had been a great success at home, did 
not come off at all, and Moore bowled a long 
way better than any one else on his side. 
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They were really not so strong a team as the 
Philadelphians made, with their first-class 
bowling and fielding, though the local players 
were without the good services of their 
strongest all-round member, George 8S. Pat- 
terson, whose business prevented his play- 
ing. Jordan’s wicket-keeping in the second 
match was brilliant. The American batting, 
however, was only fair. Lester played 
splendidly, and C. C. Morris very well, in 
both matches. Bohlen, Graves and Brown 
played well in one match, Brown, in par- 
ticular, making two brilliant innings of 103 
and 31. 

The Colts won their matches easily, and 
of the two test matches, the Englishmen 
won one and the Philadelphians the other. 
On the whole the Americans played better 
cricket than in recent international matches. 
Perhaps the feature of native play was the 
showing of C. C. Morris, who, though it was 
his first international match, got 180 runs 
in the sixth innings he played. He is un- 
doubtedly the most promising bat in this 
country. 

Football is just beginning as we 


tron 
am go to press, and although the 
ootba 
+ teams have scarcely formed, 
eams heii srea cates 
3 yet there is indication, even so 
Promised. - 


arly, that Yale’s eleven will be 
little if any inferior to that of last year, and 
that Pennsylvania is sure to be stronger than 
it was in 1900. Princeton, too, appears to 
be in the way of having a better team than 
last year, although at this time of writing, 
there is no positive assurance of it; at least 
they have arranged a more sensible playing 
schedule than they had last year. So have 
others. Columbia must get a better quality 
of men if it is to do so wellas in 1900; too 
many of the present lot appear unequal to 
playing ball and maintaining a class stand- 
ing simultaneously. 

Harvard, thus far at least, has not so 
strong a line as Yale, though its back-field 
is somewhat more mobile and _ swifter. 
Yale’s rusher material, too, seems somewhat 
the better—but then it is really too early, as 
I write, to get more than a mere inkling. 
Certainly Harvard must develop a team 
which will prove strong when strength is 
needed, as the 1900 team did not (for no 
fault of the players, however, but of its 
training) if it is hoped to meet Yale on even 
terms, or to win from Pennsylvania. They 
should have learned some lessons by now at 
Cambridge. 


The Sportsman’s View- Point 


West Point and Annapolis, and the lead- 
ing middle western teams are showing en- 
couragingly save Chicago, which seems 
weaker than usual. 


SUMMARY LEADING FOOTBALL SCORES TO OCTOBER i2 





HARVARD. YALE. 
16—Williams.......... O 28—Trinity ......... 0 
12—Bowdoin.......... O 5—Ambherst...... 0 
16—Bates ............ G6 20—Tufte........ a 
11—Amherst.......... O 24—Wesleyan...... 0 

8—Columbia ......... 0 24—Annapolis....... @ 
PENNSYLVANIA. CORNELL. 
28—Lehigh ........... O 17—Colgate......... tf) 
6—Franklin& M...... 0 50—Rochester....... 0 
23—Penn State........ 6 6—Bucknell... .... 0 
28—Swarthmore . . 0 39—Hamilton ....... 0 
26—Brown........ O 24—Union .......... 0 
COLUMBIA. PRINCETON. 
O—Buffalo ..... ... 6 35—Villa Nova ...... 0 
27—Rutgers .......... 0 47—Haverford. ee 
5—Williams..... cae 23—New York Univ .. 0 
O—Harvard.......... 18 35—Lehigh.......... 0 

WEST POINT. ANNAPOLIS. 
20—Franklin&M...... ar ny oes eae 0 
SI BNOEY occ sc ceccaws 0 28—St.John’s...... 2 

° O-—Yale..... reuse 

on ta N. 
2—BamtoR ... civics O—Syracuse........ 20 
SN is co dns wee o 0—Pennsylvania . . ..26 


Illinois,52;Sims Medical, 0. 
Illinois, 21; Washington, 0. 
Michigan, 57; Case, 0 
Michigan, 33: flles. 0. 
Northw’n,2; NotreDame,0. 


Chicago, 6; Knox, 0. 
Chicago, 5; Purdue, 5. 
Purdue, 45; Wabash, 0. 
Minnesota, i9; Nebraska, 0. 
Wisconsin, 40; Beloit, 0. 


Down at Lexington there has 


Kentucky been one of the greatest meet- 
Futurity ings in the history of the Ken- 
Youngsters. 1 gi ve 


tucky Trotting Horse Breeders’ 
Association, whose annual events are so 
important in the eyes of those interested in 
the trotter. The memorable feature of this 
meeting was the hard-earned victory of 
Peter Stirling, in the $16,000 Kentucky 
Futurity, the most important of the trotting 
stakes for the three-year-olds, over Walnut 
Hall, the favorite, and a native colt of great 
beauty and strength. The filly, Mary P. 
Leyburn, which T. W. Lawson had bought 
especially to win this race (and paid $10,000 
for her), was not in the running, although 
the time was not remarkable, being 2.13, 
2.114 and 2.14 in the three straight heats. 

In simple justice I wish to record that in 
the race which, after so much dickering, 
finally resulted between The Abbot and 
Cresceus at Readville, Mr. Lawson gave the 
purse of $20,000 which he had withdrawn 
from the Cresceus-Charley Herr-Boralma 
stake. It was rather difficult to keep track 
of the shifts that occurred in the last match- 
ing of those horses, before a race eventuated. 
Although Cresceus has beaten The Abbot, 
there are some shrewd horsemen who be- 
lieve the latter, at his best,can win. Neither 
of the great trotters has been successful im 
his race against time. 








THE GAME FIELD 


T the time of this writing abundant proof 
4 is at hand of the phenomenal “ chicken 
crop” referred to in last issue. It is now quite 
certain that western grounds have furnished 
sport with grouse which has not been surpassed 
for many a year. From Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and the Canadian 
Provinces, comes the same cheering news of 
plenty of birds, and sport of the highest order. 
Granted now a reasonable amount of care in 
enforcing the laws after.the season has closed, 
a reasonable winter, followed by an average 
breeding season, and next season’s crop should 
be something worth working for. The pot- 
shooting and the trapping after the close of the 
season, frequently play the deuce with what 


_ otherwise would have been a fine breeding 


stock, but it’seems as though the trapper was 
now in for a hard time. Sportsmen of the 
west have at last asserted themselves, and the 
outlook for a continuance of sport as it should 
be is most encouraging. 


Tue State of Illinois has a new and very 
large game preserve which includes the well- 
known Thompson’s Lake and several thousand 
acres of adjacent marsh lands. A sportsmen’s 
club will have control, prominent members 
being Messrs. Hy. Bates, W. P. Ijams, Hon. H. 
S. New, Dr. T. Hill and others, all keen sports- 
men. 


A LAST word to intending campers, of whom 
there will be many this month in the deer 
country. *Don’t expect your guide to perform 
miracles—he is only mortal as you are, but he 
probably knows a heap more about the woods. 
Don’t expect him to put you right on top of a 
deer every few hours; don’t fail to follow his 
instructions, especially about quietly waiting 
at a selected spot; neglect of this may cost you 
the deer he has worked hard to secure. Don’t 
fill him full of whiskey and then expect him to 
be active, keen and reliable. Don’t stuff him 
full of yarns about what you can do, or have 
done. He is a practical man and can read a 
duffer easier than he can read a book. Don’t 
make a fire except where you can instantly 
quench it if need be, and never leave a tem- 
porary camp before drowning out the last 
spark of fire. One live coal is one too many, 
for it may cause a conflagration, which in turn 
may work tremendous damage, and possibly 
destroy human life. Put out your fire— 
drown it—water costs nothing beyond a little 
trouble—a fire may cost an hideous price. 


One of the most persistent of pot-hunters 
and a difficult sinner to reform, is the prowling 
Italian. The swart son of the sunny land 
seems to think that as this is a free country, he 
is free to act in a do-as-you-damn-please sort 
of away. When he gets hold of a gun he is apt 
to shoot anything with feathers and several 
things without. To him song birds, all birds, 
are desirable quarry; he can either eat them 
himself, or sell them to some countryman who 
runs 2 cheap restaurant, so he hunts persist- 
ently. The season for his woodland gleaning 
is now well advanced, and the papers have 
reported the usual crop of mysterious shot 
wounds. He is a menace to all who drive, 
ride, wheel, or walk along lonely road or wood- 
land path, and he should be suppressed. 


Few of the foes of upland game are more 
persistent destroyers than that rascal in 
feathers, Cooper’s hawk (Accipiter cooper), 
or his fellow rascal the sharp-shinned hawk 
(A. velox.). Nor are their depredations con- 
fined to the game covers, as many a breeder 
of faney poultry and pigeons knows to his 
sorrow. These hawks are crafty and prac- 
tically fearless in attack, neither hesitating 
to attack a grouse ora pullet. It is their habit 
to conceal themselves amid dense foliage, from 
which they can bounce upon grouse, quail, 
pigeons and young poultry. In color and 
markings, in everything except size, they 
closely resemble each other. Cooper’s hawk 
is the larger, but the most notable difference is 
in the tail, that of Cooperi being rounded, 
while the other is square at the end. Both 
have comparatively short wings, yet both are 
swift—indeed, A. velox., as his name indicates, 
can go at an amazing pace. When a hawk is 
seen pursuing quail, the chances are it is one of 
these. Upon the wing both present a slim- 
bodied long-tailed effect. The best remedy 
for them is about an ounce of chilled shot, 
delivered well ahead if the hawk be crossing 
you. 


Ix reply to several young correspondents 
who have asked about how to purchase a gun— 
as Hamlet didn’t say—“ Get thee to a gunnery” 
—or rather go to a dealer of good standing. 
For the average young fellow, the best gun is a 
twelve-gauge of from seven and one-quarter 
to eight and one-half pounds weight. The 
question of price will be governed by the size 
of the pocket. I should advise a first-class, 
hence an expensive arm. If you can afford it, 
buy as though you contemplated buying but 
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ence in yourlife. The best and most expensive 
is none too good, for with proper care it should 
last a lifetime. Buying a gun is like buying a 
watch—a_ strictly high-grade article costs 
money, but when once bought, it is a possession 
of which one may feel proud for many years, 
and maybe bequeath to a deserving heir. A 
useful and reliable double gun can be bought 
for from $40 to $85; a fine gun may cost five 
or six times the latter price. For the extreme 
figure one gets an arm of the very finest ma- 
terials, fashioned by the most skilled hands 
in the business, and the possession of it should 
prove most satisfying. However, lots of cheap 
guns will kill game, if that is all that is desired, 
and a cheap arm by any one of the firms 
advertised in this magazine will be found 
exactly as represented. As to how to use the 
gun—well, that is another story. Granted 
that the arm has made a satisfactory pattern 
by test at a 30-inch circle at forty yards, the 
rest of the business mainly depends upon the 
young shooter himself. First let him practise 
bringing the empty gun to the firing position 
and covering some chosen mark until he can 
do it smoothly and rapidly, then let him at- 
tempt easy marks—say four-inch square blocks 
of wood tossed up by afriend. Light loads will 
suffice for these, as the range should be short. 
When the novice can hit half of these the 
distance should be increased until he performs 
fairly well at about thirty-five yards. Then, 
and not till then, he may go afield with a 
reasonable chance of stopping a bird or so in 
half a dozen attempts. 

Quail are good birds for a beginner, espe- 
cially early in the season, because they lie 
close, fly only moderately fast and usually in 
a straight line. In a prairie country, young 
grouse afford excellent marks, they being large 
and comparatively slow. Where waterfowl 
have regular fly-ways, the novice can also get 
much useful practice, as this sort of shooting 
gives him more time to calculate how much 
to lead and how to keep the necessary even 
swing of the gun. While it is difficult to lay 
down hard and fast rules, I should say, hold 
high on flushed birds going away; low, just 
under low incomers; ahead, according to dis- 
tance, of high incomers; ahead of all crossing 
shots, and dead on a bird going or coming face 
high. 


How ahead of everything that you can see 
ahead of, would be no bad rule, for seldom 
indeed is a bird lost through leading it too 
much. A very common fault is the stopping 
ef the swing of the gun as the trigger is pulled. 


Nine out of ten beginners do this even after 
they have learned to hold ahead. Then they 
wonder why they miss fair crossing shots. The 
only way to correct the fault is to master the 
smooth continued swing beyond the point of 
discharge. Many lead their birds too much, 
stop the swing and kill, and they do this with- 
out knowing it. This fault, after it becomes 
fixed, renders a man a most uncertain per- 
former, for he is at the mercy of the bird, which 
by a sudden twist may instantly be out of the 
line of fire. Yet the man with a tendency to 
lead too far will kill more than the man who 
does not lead enough, for the former, when he 
hits a bird, touches a vital spot, while the 
other may dust bird after bird too far back, 
without securing one. Persistent hitting of 
birds too far back is an abomination, for it 
means broken legs, injured intestines and a 
lingering death for the wretched victims. A 
judicious lead and an even uninterrupted 
swing mean not only swift and painless death 
to the bird, but also that very valuable accom- 
plishment, control of the second barrel. My 
young readers should remember this and prac- 
tise accordingly. 


Tue beginner also will do well if he learns to 
shoot with both eyes wide open. There is no 
sense in a chap squinting with one eye along 
the rib of a gun, when he can see much better 
with two. He doesn’t depend upon one eye 
when playing billiards, fencing, sparring, catch- 
ing a ball, or in any game where quick, true 
eyes are an advantage. Because some old 
Leatherstocking used one eye for the fine sights 
of his rifle, is no reason why a modern sports- 
man should shut one eye while using a shotgun. 
[ am aware that many good shots close one eye, 
they have formed the habit and can shoot best 
so. But that does not prove that they 
wouldn’t be better shots had they always kept 
both eyes open. There are many mighty poor 
shots who close one eye, and all unknown to 
them, the cause of their poor performances 
may be some defect of the eye they depend 
upon, An old-timer once said of me, “That 
big-eyed brute shoots with both eyes open— 
one eye on his bird and the other eye on the 
next bird—gol durn him ennyhow!”’ There 
was a grain of truth in what he said, too, for 
the man who shoots with both eyes open 
gradually acquires a knack of keeping track 
of two birds at once. 

Another important point for the beginner 
is to learn to pick his bird out of a rising bevy 
or covey, or whatever it may happen to be. 
Fix your eyes on your bird and keep them on 
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Gunnery 


him. Bring the gun to the eyes instead of 
shifting the eyes to the gun. Trust to the 
hands to bring the gun to the proper place. 
If given free play they will act in strict accord- 
ance with the eyes. Let the right hand know 
what the left hand is doing and give it a chance 
to help. If you suddenly point your finger 
at an object, no matter how small, the finger 
points truly at it, providing your eyes are 
normal. When you run to catch a high fly 
you don’t try to watch the ball into your 
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hands—you keep your eyes on the ball and 
hold your hands where the eyes tell you the 
ball will drop. In billiards, archery, pitching, 
and so on, you don’t try to draw a fine sight ; 
your eyes tell you the ball, or arrow, must go 
to a certain point and the hands do the rest. 
And this holds true of shooting and the be- 
ginner who understands this and who trusts 
to the unity of action between eyes and hands 
should develop, after a reasonable amount of 
practise, into a clinking good shot. 
Epwyn Sanpys. 


GUNNERY 


THE ABC 


OST field shooting must be done offhand. 
Consequently offhand practise (after 
the preliminary rest shooting described in 
my previous paper) is more important to the 
hunter and the soldier than any other style. 
It is also the most difficult class of rifle practise. 
One may be successful as a wing-shot with the 
scatter gun, and yet be a sad bungler with the 
rifle. If a good shotgun be aimed anywhere 
within fifteen inches of a bird forty yards dis- 
tant, it will hit. Now, if the distance from the 
gunner’s eye to the muzzle of his gun be thirty- 
six inches, then a variation of fifteen inches 
from dead center at forty yards means a muzzle 
error of 3-8 inch. So the muzzle of yourshotgun 
may wabble 3-8 inch in any direction from true 
line of aim, and you will still get your bird at 
forty yardss Now what would such an error 
mean if you were shooting a rifle? It would 
miss a thirty-inch mark at forty yards, or a 
twelve-foot circle at two hundred yards. Yet 
the bullseyes used in offhand rifle shooting at 
two hundred yards are not over twelve inches 
in diameter. To hit that twelve-inch mark, 
the muzzle of your rifle must not swerve more 
than 1-25 inch from dead center at the instant 
of explosion. 


FIRST STEPS IN OFFHAND SHOOTING. 


You should first learn to hit a small station- 
ary object at known distance. Begin at fifty 
feet; because at that range you can see all 
shot holes that miss the black, and you can 
dispense with a telescope, or an assistant at the 
target. Use a one-inch bullseye. Stand quar- 
tering towards the target, left foot advanced, 
right foot almost at right angles to it, weight 
of body evenly distributed on both feet. 
Grasp the forearm of the rifle firmly two or 


OF MARKSMANSHIP—III. 


(CONCLUSION) 


three inches in front of the trigger-guard, 
and small of stock with the right. Raise the 
rifle in such a position that your left arm will 
be bent under it almost at a right angle, and 
your right arm will be thrown out almost on a 
level with the top of your shoulder (or you may 
extend the left hand farther forward, if more 
comfortable). Do not crane your neck for- 
ward, but stand erect, in an easy and comfort- 
able position. Bring the tang sight within an 
inch of your eye, or even less. With the left 
hand press your rifle firmly against the hollow 
between the biceps and shoulder; but do not 
grip tightly with the right hand, for that 
would Aim, as you did in rest 
shooting, with bead just touching the black 
at 6 o’clock—or try to do so. 

Now the sight will bob about in the most 
confusing manner. You cannot hold it on the 


‘cause tremor. 


black for half a second; and the longer you aim, 
the more you shake. Discouraging—isn’t it? 

Well, don’t fire just yet. 
with unloaded gun, noting, each time that 
your bead touches the black, at what speed 


Practise aiming 


the sight bobs away from it. Try to get a 
regular swing, so that you may know in which 
direction the sight will go after touching the 
bullseye. Try that the 
swing becomes shorter and shorter. (Experts, 
for important matches, often 


to settle down, so 


when training 
practise at night in their rooms, by aiming 
the empty gun at a very small spot on the wall 
or window, and snapping an empty shell at it. 
This does them almost as much good as actual 
firing on the range.) 

Feel pretty confident, now? 
the breech and insert a cartridge. 


Very well; open 
Stop! Do 
you notice where the muzzle of that gun is 
You don’t want to kill somebody 


pointing? 
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in the next field. Lower the muzzle until it 
points to the ground a few feet ahead of your 
toes. And remember this; a genuine marks- 
man is known by the way he handles a gun. 
Loaded or unloaded, he treats it the same. 

The muzzle of his gun invariably points to- 
wards the ground or sky, or towards some 
impenetrable backstop. When handling a 
gun he does not think about this, because it is 
second nature to him; but it is second nature 
simply because long ago he trained himself 
always to handle an empty gun as though it 
You will be bad company until 
you acquire that same habit. 


were loaded. 

Now go ahead. Are you ready? Fire! 

There is the shothole. Ten o’clock; six 
inches from the black. In other words; high, 
left, and a wild miss. 

Blushing furiously; aren’t you? Well, why 
did you miss? 

Don’t know? Then [’ll tell you why. You 
flinched. 

Didn’t? Cock-sure of that? 
again. Let me load the gun. 
away. 


Very well; try 
There: crack 
No report. A missfire, perhaps. But you 
jumped half out of your boots. You confess 
it, this time. Well, that is why I loaded the 
gun ‘with an empty shell; so you might see 
yourself flinch. As soon as you know the 
cause of your error, the battle is half won. 
Now load the gun yourself, and try again. 
Hello! Where did that shot go? You don’t 
know? Neither do I. Let me examine the 
Deep in the black at two o’clock; 
almost a dead center. That is a bad shot. 
“Bad!” you exclaim. 


target. 


Yes; very bad; because you did not know 
where the bullet went, and hence do not de- 
serve a bullseye. But you didn’t flinch that 
time. You have learned an important lesson. 

Now remember what I told you about rest 
shooting. Keep on aiming for a second after 
firing, and try to call your shot. When you 
know to a moral certainty where the bullet 
went, you are becoming a marksman, even 
All else 
It is like learn- 


though some of the shots fly wild. 
now depends upon practise. 
ing to play the piano. 
FIELD SHOOTING. 
Arrer you can shoot fairly well with de- 
liberate aim, cultivate quick shooting. Geta 
friend to call for you. Get into position, with 
gun loaded, but not with butt to shoulder. 
Then let your assistant call: “ Are you ready?” 
You answer: “ Ready.” 


” 


He commands: “ Fire! one—two—three. 


The words are given at intervals of two 
seconds. You must fire before “three”’ is 
called, or your shot goes for nothing. 

Now go to the woods. The best field prac- 
tise for a beginner, with the rifle, is at squirrels. 
They afford a standing shot at from twenty- 
five to thirty-five yards. Sight your rifle for 
twenty-five or thirty yards; the latter is better 
if the trees in your hunting ground are tall. 
30 alone. Take no dog. You should learn 
still hunting; and should learn it by yourself; 
for knowledge sticks thus acquired. 

Walk very slowly through the woods, and 
quietly; but do not sneak. A squirrel seldom 
runs far from a hunter. His curiosity gets 
the better of him, and he must soon run up a 
tree and see what that two-legged thing is 
after. Sit down on a log for a few minutes, 
now and then; keep still and watch. 

Ah, there he is! Don’t follow him; but 
watch where he goes. There he is shooting up 
yonder hickory. But he has disappeared. 
Look sharply, now, at every fork of a limb. 
Don’t look for the whole squirrel; but only for 
the tip of his head, and the two bright eyes. 
He is nowhere to be seen. Now scan closely 
the upper edge of every limb. You can move 
slowly towards the tree while doing so. There 
he is, flattened on a big limb forty feet from 
the ground—an easy shot. You can’t see his 
body; but the head, shoulders, and bushy tail 
are distinct. Aim for his shoulder, low, where 
the foreleg joins it. Then, if you should 
swing a trifle, you may still get him through 
either head or body. When you gain con- 
fidence, you should make it a point of honor 
to aim only at the head. Squirrel shooting 
with a small-bore rifle is the manual training- 
school of nail-driving marksmanship. By-and- 
by, with a rifle of larger bore, you may learn 
to “bark”? your squirrels, as Boone and the 
other old backwoodsmen did, by shooting into 
the limb just under, and within a half-inch of, 
the squirrel’s heart. Such a shot knocks the 
animal high in the air, by the mere concussion, 
and drops him, stunned, without drawing 
blood. But a .22 is too small for such work. 


MOVING TARGETS, 


When you are a good offhand shot at sta- 
tionary marks, begin practise at moving ob- 
jects. Don’t shoot at tomato cans, ete., 
thrown into the air; for such shooting, with a 
rifle, isa fake. The trick is easy, if you shoot 
as the target turns to descend; and no game 
nor enemy will ever behave in that way. Have 
a friend roll objects along the ground, while 
you shoot at them. Then let him toss them 
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from him at varying angles. Go to the river 
and shoot at driftwood, waterfowl, etc. Here 
you will learn to judge distance. 

In shooting at unknown distances, you 
should generally make allowance by holding 
the front sight above or below the mark, accord- 
ing asitisfarornear. But if the range is con- 
siderable, and your mark tarries long enough 


NOTABLE PERFORMAN 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRACK GAMES. 


6 he fourth series of the Oxford-Cambridge 
Harvard-Yale games were held on 
Berkeley Oval, New York City, Wednesday, 
September 25, 1901, America proving vic- 
torious over England in six of the nine events. 

Preceding contests have resulted : 

1894 Oxford, 5 1-2; Yale, 3 i-2 in London. 

1895 Yale, §; Cambridge, 3 3, in New York. 

1899 Oxford-Cam. 5; Harvard-Yale, 4, in London. 

It will be observed that in each instance the 
home team has won; a result usually traceable 
to climatic handicaps against the visitors; but 
the 1899 American team might have won in 
London had it not been for the severe illness 
of Burke, the Harvard half-miler. 

In no previous instance has the American 
team been representative of the best university 
strength, few men of championship caliber 
being included; but the 1901 team contained 
the best material which current American 
university athletics could produce, save three 
or four. Duffy, of Georgetown, in the 100; 
Perry, of Princeton, in the half mile; DeWitt, 
of Princeton in the hammer, and Gallagher, 
of Cornell, in the two miles, would have 
strengthened the team, but Duffy’s and De 
Witt’s events were won anyway, and Perry 
and Gallagher could not have done more than 
reduce Workman’s margins of victory. 

The day was cool and beautifully clear, 
with what breeze there was blowing down 
the homestretch. The attendance was the 
largest recorded at any track and field contests 
in New York since the series of 1895. 


A summary of the games, with certain per- 
tinent comment, follows: 

105 yore dash—1, N. H. Hargrave CY Sw i by 2 feet; 
2, Hind (Cambridge) by 1 foot; J. E. Haigh 


(Harvard) iby 2 feet; 4, J. Chuccill’ (Cambridge). 
Time, 10 2-5 sec. 


The odd distance was due to an error of the 
starter, who sent the men away from the mark 


vou may adjust the rear sight to the estimated 
distance, and then be more sure of the result. 
Shooting over the water has the advantage 
that you see where the bullet struck, and so 
van learn more quickly not only the trajectory 
of your rifle, but also the effect of wind upon 
the bullet. 
Horace KEPHART. 


CES AND RECORDS 


intended for the hurdle race. The time is 
therefore a shade better than ten seconds for 
an even hundred, but the margin would be 
rather too small for a timer to record. Hind 
proved as clever a sprinter as England has sent 
over here, his work quite equalling that of 
Bradley or Downer. The four men left the 
mark together, Hind, however, leading for 
seventy-five yards, when Hargrave drew level, 
winning by an extra burst in the last fifteen 
yards. 

One-half mile rot, H. W. Workman (Cambridge) 
by_10 yards; 2, J Cleave (Oxford) by 15 yards; 
3, E. B. Boynton (Harvard) by 1 foot; 4, D. W. Fran- 
chot (Y ale). Time, first quarter, 55 3-5 sec. ; half, 
min. 55 3-5 sec. 

The Americans drew the pole, but conceded 
it to the Rev. Mr. Workman, the best middle- 
distance runner in England, who had _ been 
prevailed upon to try for the world’s record, 
viz., 1.53 3-5, held by C. H. Kilpatrick. Mr. 
Workman made a runaway race of it, but both 
quarters were slower than Kilpatrick’s, and he 
fell short. Barring his two previous perform- 
ances on this side of the Atlantic, it was the 
fastest half-mile run in this country since Evan 
Hollister’s performance in 1897. Workman’s 
form is surprisingly poor, particularly his 
upper-body work, but despite his disadvan- 
tageous form, he “ gets there” amazingly. 


Throwing the Hammer—1, W. A. Boal (Harvard), 
136 ft. 8 in.; 2, E. E. May (Oxford), 128 ft. 3 in; 
3, W. E. B. Henderson (Oxford), 111 ft. 4 1-2in.; R. 
Sheldon (Yale), who had recently been ill, made one 
attempt to throw and withdrew. 


Boal did not equal his average performance 
in competition, but was good enough to win, 
although May is by far the best university 
hammer thrower England has sent over. 
He used the modern American handle and 
employed the double turn. 


One-quarter mile run—1, Rust ow by 
2 yds.; 2, D. Boardman (Yule) by 2 yds.: 3, R. W. 
Barclay (Cam.), 4,8. A. Neave (Oxford). Time, 50 sec. 


Boardman, who was picked to win, drew the 
outside place, made a poor start, and was 
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compelled to run about eight feet wide of the 
pole all around the first curve. On the back- 
stretch he allowed the leaders to get too far 
away, probably through over-confidence, and 
when he made his final spurt—ordinarily fast 
enough to win—he could not reach the flying 
Rust, whose excellent judgment supplemented 
his fine speed and landed him a merited victory. 
Neave, 
hit his ankle severely by running too close to 


on whom England’s hopes were laid, 


the pole, and was thrown out of the race. 

_ Running high jump- J.S.Spraker (Yale), 6ft. 11-2 
in.; 2, R. Kernan (Harv: aa, 6 ft. 1-2 in. > 3,G.H. Smith 
(Cambridge), 5 ft 10 1-2 in.; 4, W. E. B. Henderson 
(Oxford), 5 ft. 9 1-2 in. 

This is Spraker’s best jump in outside com- 
petition for Yale, but he is not the consistent 
performer he was at school. Kernan  sur- 
passed his best previous record. 

The English jumper, Smith, used to his 
great advantage, the American style instead 
of the old side-wise scissors motion. 


One mile run A F. G. Cockshott (Cambridge) by 
25 yards; 2. H. W. Gregson (Cambridge) by 6 yds.; 3, 
H.S on eg ae by 4 yds.; 4, H. B. Clark 
(Harvard); 5, W. D. Waldron (Yale) 6, J. J. Cawthra 
(Cam ee Aly Time, by cumulative quarter miles, 1 
min. 4 sec.; 2 min. and 14 3-5 sec.; 3 min. 26 2-5 sec.: 
4 min. 26 1-5 sec. 

Clark is the best of the present American 
college milers, and his performance on a sub- 
merged track at the Intercollegiate champion- 
ships last May was estimated equal to about 
4.20 under normal conditions; but he was 
palpably below form against the Englishmen, 
for he ran about forty yards slower than 
4.26 1-5, was painfully spent, and, moreover, 
was beaten by his college mate, clearly his 
inferior last season. 

Cockshott ran a finely judged race, and his 
last sprint of 150 yards was very fast indeed. 
He could evidently have done better, had a 
faster pace been set him for the three-quarters. 
Gregson is also an excellent finisher. Cawthra 
did not finish at all and Waldron was. just 
making the upper turn when the winner 
crossed the line. 

1: 20 “we hurdle race—1, J. H. Converse ig ytd 
by 3in.; 2, G. R.G arnier (Oxford) by 1 yd.; 3, E. All- 
cock (Cam.) by 2 ft.; 4, E. J. Clapp (Yale)’ Time, 15 
3-5 sec. 
| HIs was the most exciting race of the day. 
Garnier is the best English hurdler ever seen 
here, and had he known how to sprint as well 
as he topped the timbers, might have won. 
As it was, after clearing the last hurdle, he 
reached the ground just a breath ahead of 
Converse, who beat him in the last stride for 
the tape. Clapp displaced five hurdles. 


Running broad jump—1, J. S. Spraker (Yale) 22 ft- 
4in.; 2, A. W. Ristine (Harvard) 21 ft. 4 1-2in.; 3, W. E. 


B. Henderson (Oxford) 19 ft. 9 in. L. J. Cornish 
(Oxford) who was lamed through a fall in practice, 
made one aman i | et to jump. 

Two mile run—1, Workman eo i ae y 
35 yds.; 2, E. W. itis (liarvard) by 6 yd 
Swan (Harvard) by 4 yds.; 4, E. A. Dativon. \Oxtord) 
by 15 yds.; H. P. McNaughton (Cambridge) by 5 
yds.; 6, B. G. Teel Seog Time, by cumulative 
halves, 2 min. 24 sec. ; 4.59 3-5, 7.35 4-5, 9.50. 

Workman and his mates made the pace all 
the first-named sprinting the last 
His final half mile was 
much his fastest and his time was better than 
Alex. Grant’s Intercollegiate record of 9.51 3-5. 
It did not, however, equal G. W. Orton’s 9.41, 
made at the Ponenylvenia games in 1895. 


The summary on the Intercollegiate basis: 


the way, 
quarter vigorously. 


. [sts Is. 3ds. 4ths. Points 
EE ere 3 3 3 1 3% 
a 3 2 3 1 ro] 
rere ee rar eae 3 1 0 3 21 
i Ra eee 0 3 2 4 17 


ACTIVITY IN CANADIAN ATHLETICS. 


. 

HE visit o 
bility of the Pan-American games and the 
comparatively small team sent fo the Canadian 
amateur championships from New York, have 


f the British team, the accessi- 


combined to bring out renewed interest in 
track and field sports in the Dominion. 
CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS, TORONTO, SEPT. 21. 


100 yards dash—-1, J. D. Morrow (McGill University) ; 
2, W. C Covernton (Montreal A. A.); 3, J. P. Craig, 
(Montreal A. A.). Time, 10 2-5 sec. 

220 yards dash—1, J. P. Craig; 2, J. D. Morrow. 
Time, 23 1-5 sec. 

One-quarter mile run—1, J. D. Morrow; - # 
Stephen (Montreal A. A.). Time, 51 1-5 sec. 

One-half mile run—1, Alex Grant (New York A. C.); 
2, P. Molson Vee Univ.); 3, D. Grant, Boston. 
Time—2 min. 1 1-8 sec. 

One mile run—1, Alex. Grant; 2, J. J. Cawthra (Cam- 
bridge,; 3, D. Grant. Time, 4 min. 31 sec. 

120 yards hurdles—1, S. S. Jones (New York A. C.); 
2, P. Watson (Toronto Lac. ). Time, 16 5-8 sec. 

Running high jump—1, S. S. Jones, 5 ft. 11 1-2 in. 
2, G. B. Scholl (Johns Hopkins Univ.). 5 ft. 10 in. 

Running broad jump—1, H. A. Bray ag a Lac. 
and A. A.), 21 ft. 8in.; 2, G. B. Scholl, 20 ft. 

Pole vault—-1, G. Mck. Hall (Buffalo , u C. AD, 11 
ft. 2 in. (new record for Canada); 2, A. G. Anderson 
(New York A. C.), 10 ft. 11 in. 

Throwing 16 lb. hammer—1, J. McArthur (Montreal 
Police A. A.), 123 ft. 7 in.; 2, T. O’Rourke (Toronto 
Lac. and A. A.), 122 ft. 6 in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—1, Y.G. Beck (Yale), 42 ft. 10 1-2 
in.; 2, A. Smith (Montreal Lacrosse Club), 41 ft. Gin. 

Throwing discus—1, T. O’ ae, 103 ft. 11 in.; 2, 
T. C. Flanagan (St Mary’ s A. A.), 103 ft. 9 in. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight—1, T. O’ ante thy 28 ft, 5 in.; 
2, A. Stemman (Toronto Police A. A.). 


George 


NEW RECORDS 
At Louisville, Ky , Oct. 4, John Flanagan 
threw the regulation discus, 44 lbs., 119 ft. 6 
, breaking the record of 118 ft. 9 in. made 
in 1897 by C. H. Henneman, Chicago A. A. 
At Long Island City, Sept. 2, he threw the 16- 
Ib. hammer 171 ft. 9 in. from a seven-foot 
circle, breaking his own world’s record of 169 ft. 
4 in. At Paterson, N.J., Sept. 14, M. J. Sheri- 
dan, Pastime A. C., threw the discus 120 ft. 
7} in., a new world’s record, if accepted. 


CuHarRLes E. Patrerson 
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